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To the Right Honourable, 


WILLIAM 


EARL OF 


NEW-CASTLE. 


Governour to. the Prince his Highneſs, 
One of His Majeſtics Molt Honourable 


Privy Council. 


My meſh Honewred Lord, 


Rom the principal parts of 

_—_— Reaſon and Paſſi- 
have proceeded twg 

kinds of Learning, Mathe» 


| matical and Dogretical : the former is 
A 4 free 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
free from, Controverſie and Diſpute, 
becauſe jt conſiſteth in comparing ' 
Figure and Motion only ; in which 
things, Truth, and the Intereſt of | 
Men, oppoſe not each other : bur $ 
in the other there is nothing un- 
diſputable , becauſe ir compareth 
Men , and medleth with their } 
Right and Profit ; in which, as oft 
as Reaſon is againſt a Man, foofe 
will a Man be againſt Reaſon, 
And from hence it cometh, that 


they who have written of Juſtice 
an my in General-, do all in- 


vade each other and themſelves 
with Contradiftionss To reduce 
this Doctrine to the Rules and* In- 
fallibility ' of Reaſon, there is -no 
way but-, firſt, pur ſuch Pringi- 
ples down for a Foundation , tas 
Paſſion, not miſtrufting., may-Hor 
{eek to diſplace ; and 3fterwardsto 
Wt \ A build 


bs of Fr O 


The © Epiſtle Dodizatokj. 
build. thereon the Truth: of Caſesin 
the Law: of Nature :( which: nther- 
ro have been built: in the» Air) by 
degrees, till the whofe have -been 
inexpugnable. Now , "my Lord, 
the Principles fic for ſuch a Foun+- 
dation, are thoſe which heretofore 
I have acquainted your Lordſhip 
withal in private Diſcourſe, .and 
which by your Command I have 


here put into a Method. To exa- 


mine Caſes thereby berween Sove- 
rai-m and. Soveraign, or between So- 
veraign and Subjeft, I leave to them 
that ſhall find Leafure and Encou- 


J ragement thereto: For my part, I 


preſent this to your Lordſhip for the 
true and only Foundation of ſuch 
Science. For the Srtile, it is there- 
fore the worle, becauſe , whileſt I 
was writing , I conlulted more with 
Logick than with Rhetorick : Bur 


for 


The Epiftle Dedicatory. 
for 0 yay it is _ 
1 ved ; and the Concluſions 3 
Es of ſuch Nature, as, for * 
want of them, Government and / 
Peace have been nothing elſe, to 
this day, but mutual Fears: And it 
would be an incomparable benefir 3 
to Commonwealth, that every one | 
held the Qpinion concerning Law 
and Policy here delivered. The am» 
bition therefore of this Book, ig 
ſeeking by your Lordihips counte- 
nance to inſinuate it {elf with thoſe 
whom the matter it containeth 
moſt nearly concerneth, is to be * 
excuſed. For my elf, I deſire no | 
greater honour than I enjoy already 
in your Lordſhip's favour, unleſs it 
be that you would be pleaſed, in 
Continuance thereof, ro give me 
more Exerciſe in your commands; 
which, as I am bound by your ma- 


ny | 


ol 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ny great Favours, I ſhall obey, 


! being, 


My moſt honoured Lord, 
Your moſt humble, 
and moſt obliged 


Servant, 
AMoay 9.1649. 


Tro. Hosss. 


IN 
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Frome reever vereveve 


Up 


I'N 
Libellum przſtantifſimi 
THO HOBBTII 


Veri vere Philolophi, de Naturs 


Hominis. 


Q*; magna Ceeli mania, & trafte Matis , 
Terrz?q; fines fiquid aut wltra oft, capit 
Mens ip/a, tandem capitur : Omnia haftenus 


Due noſſe potuit, nota jam primuns oft Sibi, 


Accede, Letor, diſce quis demiem fries x 


Tj anquilinam jecuris agnoſcas thi, 
«i propins heret nil ribs, & nil tam procul. 


— —— 


A_——_ Px 


Pp ps 

Brakes per anno forte PITS legit 1 
Ur folle pleno _— Nine pkg 
V anaſque merces futili lingss 


Sed ſanita Rerum poudera , CS foe graves 


=_ parari decuit, ipſa cum fuit 
ingenda Ratio, & vindics ſmo adſtitit, 


Panduntur omnes Machine pri tne, 
Animegue Vetter, Trochlee, Cunci, Rete; 
Lua coriteter arte, quo fuſfiamine 
Siſtatur illa rurſus, & confbet ſbi : 

Nec, ſi Feneſtram pettori humano ſnam 
Apraſſet ipſe Mornus, inſpiceret magss. 
Hic cerno levis Aﬀetaum weſtigia, 
Gracileſque Senſus lineas, wideo quibus 
Vehantur alis blanduli Cupidines, 
Lnibaſque ftimulis nreeant Ira graves. 
FHlic & Dolores, & Voluptates ſues 
Produnt receſſms 5, ipſe nec Timor later, 


Has norit artes quiſquis in foro velit 


Aximoram baben.as , & popmlo; cupit 
Apris Arai me l, 
Hic fo. molar. 6 poem, 


Siquando regna mathini; politicss 

Urecre ſatagit, & feras gentes ciet, 
Imiſque meter ſedibns mundum quatit : 
Facile domabit cuntta, qui Menti imperas, 


Conſultor andax, & Promethei poten; 
Facinuris Anime | quis tibi dedit Deus 
Hes intxeri ſeculis lounge abdita, 


axe cf gh, 


Ocaloſque 


We 


Oculoſque Ince tinxit ambroſia two: ? 

Tu mentis ennit, at Tue nulla oft capax. 

Hic lande Solus frucre : Divinum eft opus 
Animan Creare ;, proximum huic, Oftendere. 


R av. Barnunsrt, A. M 
Col. Trin. Oxon. 
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Humane Nature: 


OR THE 
Fundamental Elements 


O F 
POLICY. 
HE true and Pons -» cuous Ex- 
plication of Eleneas of of 
Laws Natwral = Politick ( which 

is my preſent Scope ) dependeth 
upon the Knowledge of what is 
Humane Natwwe , what iS Body 
Politick , and what it is we call a Law ; 3 COl- 
cerning which Points , as the Writings of Men 
from Antiquity dowg wards have ſtill increa{- 
ed, (o allo have the Doubrs and Controverſies con- 
rs the ſame : And ſeeing that true Knows- 
ge begetterh not Doubt nor Controverhe, but 
a wedge, it is manifeſt from the preſent Con 


troverſies, That they which have heretefcre writ- 
B ten 


2 Humane Nature, Canary. I. 
ten = have not well underſtood their own 
jec 


z. Harm.I can do.none, though I err no leſs 
than they; for I ſhall leave Men but as they are, 
in Doubt and Diſpute : but, intending not to take 
any Principle upon Tr»/?, but only to put Men in 
Mind of what they know already, or may know by 
their own Experience, I hope to etre the leſs ; 
and when I do, it muſt proceed from too haſty Con- 
cluding, which I will heron as much asI can to 
avoid. 

3. Oa the other fide, if Reaſoning aright win not 
Conſent, which may very eaſily happen, fromthem 
that being confident of their ownKnowledg weigh 
not what is ſaid, the Fax/t is not mine, but theirs; 
for as it is my Part to few my Reaſons, (© it is 
theirs to bring Attention, 

4. Mans Nature is the Summ of his natural Facul- 
ties and Powers, as the Faculties of Nutrition, Me 
tion, Generation, Senſe, Reaſon, &c, Theſe Powers 
we do unanimouſly call Natwral , and are con- 
tained in the Definition of Man,under theſe words, 
Animal and Ration 1, 

5. According to the two principal Parts of Man, 
I divide his Faculrics into two forts, Faculties 0 
the Body, and Faculties of the Mind, 

6. Since the minute and diſtin Anatcmy of the 
Powers of the Boay is nothing neceſſary to the pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, I will only fumm them up in t 
Three Heads, Power Nutririve, Power ative, and 
Power Generative, 

7. Of the Powers of the ind there be two 
Sorts. C conitive, Imaginative, Or Conceptive and 1 
-rive 3 and firſt of Cogaiiive, 


Fot 


Cray, IT. Humane Nature. ; 


For the underſtanding of what I mean by the 
Power Cognitive, we muſt remember and acknows- 


ledge thatthere be in our Minds continually cer- 


tain mages or Conceptions of the Things without 
us, inſomuch that if a Man could be alive, and all 
the reſt of the World annihilated, he ſhould ne- 
vertheleſ(s retain the Image thereof; and all thoſe 
Things which he had before ſeen or perceivedin it ; 
every one by his own Experience knowing, that 
the Abſence or Deſtrnttion of things once imagined 
doth not cauſe the Abſence or Deſtruition of the Ima- 
gination it (elf; This Imagery and Repreſentations of 
the Qualities of the Thing without, 15 that we call 
our Conception, Imagination, Ideas, Notice or Knowledg 
of them 3 and the Faculty or Power by which we 
are capable of ſuch Knowledge, is that I here call 
Cognitive Power, Or Conceptive, the Power of Knows- 
ing or Conceiving, 
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CHAP. IL 
Definition of Senſe, 


TL, 

4 Foxr Propoſitions concerning the nature of Con 
ceptions. 

5. The Firſt proved. 

6. The Second proved, 

7,8. The Third proved. 

9. The Fourth proved, 

10, The main Leception of Senſe. 


1, Hs declared what I mean by the 

Word Conception, and other Words e- 
uivalent thereunto, I come to the Conceprions 
Cembitnes , to fſhew their Differences, their 
Canſes, and the Manner of the Produttior, 10 far as is 
necellary for this Place. 

2. Originally all Co:ceptiors proceed from 
the A#tion of the thing it iclf, whereof it is the 
Conception : Now when the Action 1s preſent , 
the Conception it produceth is alto called Sexſe 3 
and the Thing by whoſe Action the fame is pro- 
duced, is called the Objedt of the Senſe: ' 

3 By our ſeveral Oreazs we have ſeveral 
Conceptions of ſeveral Qualities in the Objects 3 
for by Sight we have a Conception or Image com- 
polec of Color and Figare, which is all the No- 
rice and Knowledge the Object imparteth ro us 
of its Nature by the Eye. By Hearing we have 
a Conception called So»=d, which is all the 
Knowledge we have of the Quality of the - 

Je 
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ject from the Ear. And fo the reſt of the Senſes 
are alſo Conceptions of ſeveral Qualities, or Na- 
tures of their Objects. 

4. Becauſe the Image in Viſion conſiſting of 
Colour and Shape is the Knowledge we have of 
the Qualities of the Object of that Senſe; it 
is no hard matter for a Man to fall into this 
Opinion, that the ſame Colow and Shape are the 
very Qualities themſelves, And for the ſame 
cauſe , that Sewnd and Noiſe are the Qualities of 
the Bell, or of the Air. And this Opinion 
hath been (o long received, that the conmrary muſt 
needs appear a great Paradox 3 and yet the 
Introduction of Species wifible and inrelligible ( which 
is neceſlary for the Maintenance of that Opini- 
on ) paſlng to and fro from the 0hje# , is 
werſe than any Paradox, as being a plain Impoſ- 
ſbiliry. Iſhall therefore endeavour to make plain 
theſe Points : 


That the Subje&t wherein Colour and Image 
- are inherent, is nr the 05je# or thing (een. 

That thete is nothing withexr « ( really) which 
we call an mage or Colour. 

That the ſaid Image or Colour is but an 
apparition unto us of the Action, Agitation, 
or Alteration, which the Objef# workerh in 
the Brain, or Spirits, or ſome internal Sub- 
ſtance of the Head 

That as in Vifen, (o allo in Conceptiens 
that arife from the o:her Senſes, the Subject 
of their imherence is not the 0%je#, bur the 
Sertient, 


D 3 5 Every 
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5. Every Man hath ſo much Experience as to 
have ſeen the Sn and the other viſible Objects by 
Reflection in the Water and Glaſſer 5 and this 
alone is ſufficient for this Concluſion, that Ce- 
lowr and Image may be there where the Thing ſeen 
is »9. Bur becauſe it may be ſaid that not- 
nn te _— in TI ry ny in 

Obje&t, t a Thing meerly hantaſtical, yet 
there may be Colowr = > in the Thing it (elf: 
I will urge further this Experience, -that divers 
Times Men ſee directly the ſame Obje&t dowble, 
as two Candles for one, which may happen from 
Diſtemper or otherwiſe without Diſtemper if a 
= _ , the OrBar being _ A 
right Temper, or item the Co- 
lowrs and Figures in two fuch Images of the ſame 
Thing canner be inherent therein, becauſe the Thing 
ſeen cannot be in two Places, 

One of theſe Images therefore is #or inherent in 
the Object : but ſeeing the Organs of the Sight 
are then in equal Temper or Diſtemper, the one of 
them is no more inherent than the other ;, and cohſe- 
quently zeither of them both are in the Object ; 
which is the Firſt Propoſition, mentioned in the 
precedent Number. 

6. Secondly, that the Image of any Thing by 
Refiettion in a Glaſs or Water or the like, is not any 
Thing in or behind the Glafs, or in or ander the Wa- 
ter, every Man may grant to him(elf z which is 
the Second Propoſition. ; 

7, For the Third, we are to conſider, Firſt 
that every great Agitation Or Concnſſion of 
Brain (as it happeneth from a Stroak, eſpeci- 
ally if the Stroak be upon the Eye )* whereby the 

Optick 
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Optick Nerve ſuffereth any great Violence, there 
Them A the _ = _ Light, _ 

ight 1s nothing without , an ition only, 
all thar is do Orralien ar Morion 
of the Parts of that Nerve, from' which Experience 
we may conclude, That Apparition of Light is re- 
ally yo Motion within. If therefore from 
lucid Bodies there can be derived Motion, fo 
25 to affect the Optick Nerve in ſuch manner 
as is proper thereunto, there will follow an 
mage of Light ſomewhere in that Line by which 
the Motion was laſt derived to the Eye; That isto 
ſay, In the Object, if we look directly on it, and 
in the Glaſs or Water, when we look upon it 
in the Line of Reflection, which in Effect is the 


the Head. 

8. Bur that- from all lucid , ſhining and illu- 
minate Bodies, there is a Motion produced to the 
Eye, and, through the Eye, to the Optich Nerve, 
and ſo into the Brain, by which that Apparition 
of Light or Colowr is affetted, is not hard to 
prove. And firſt, it is evident that the Fire, the 
only lucid Body here upon Earth , worketh by 
Metion equal every Way;infomuch as the Motion 
thereof ffopped -or incloled, it is preſently extin- 
exiſhed, and no more Fire. And further, that that 

otion whereby the Fire worketh, is Dilation , 
and Contrattion of it ſelf alternately, commonl 
called Scinriflation or Glowing, is manifeſt pry 
by Experience, _-_ ſuck Aorion in the Fire 

4 muſt 
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Fire, 
all 7ifo hath its Original from ſuch ation as is 
e deſcribed : for where there is no Light, 
there is no Sight; and therefore Cotewr allo muſt 
be the ame Thing with Lighr, as being the Ef 
fet of the lucid Bodies : rheir Differexce being 
only this, that when the Light cometh dive&/y 
from the Fountain to the Eye, or indirely by 
Refleftion from c/ean and palirre Bodies , and 
{uch as have mn any particular Motion internal 
ro alter it, we call it Zight ; but when it cometh 
to the Eye by Reflection from aneven, obs 
and coarſe Bodies, ( or ſach as are a 
with internal Motion dT their ov/n chat may altef 
it) then we call it Colow; Colour and Light 
differing only in this, that the one is pure, _ 
| the 
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the other perevwibed Light. By that which hath 
been ſaid, not only the Truth of the Third 
Propoſition, bue alſo the whole Manner of produ- 

cing Light and Colour, is apparent. 
9g. As Colour is not inherent in the Object, 
but an Effect thereof upon us, cauſed by fac} 
Motion in the Obje&, as hath been deſcribed : 
ſo neither is Sownd jn the Thing we hear, bur 
in our ſelves, One manifett Sign chereot , is, 
that as a Man may fee, fo alto be may hear don- 
ble or treble, by Multphcation of Eohver , which 
Echoes are Sounds as well as the Original ; 
and mer being in one and the ame Place , can» 
not be inherent in the Body that maketh them : 
Nathing can make” any Thing: which is not in 
it (elf : the Clapper hath no Seard im it, but Aſo 
rien, and maketh Motion in the internal Parts 
of the Bell; fo the Bel! hath Motion, and not 
Sound , that imparteth Aerion to the Air; and 
the Air hath Motion, but not Sourd ; rhe Air 
Motion by the Zr and Nerve unto 
the Brains, and the Brain hath Motion, but not 
Sound: from the Brain , it reboundeth back 
into the Nerves outward, and thence it becom- 
eh an Apparition withowt, which we call Sond. 
And to proceed to the reft of the Senſes, it is 
apparent enough , that the Sm! and Taffe of 
the ſame Thing, are nt the ſame to every Man, 
and-therefore are mer in the Thing /melr or raf- 
ed, but in the Acn. So likewiſe the Heat we 
feel from the Fire is manifeſtly in ws, and is 
uite different from the Heat which is in the Tire - 
or owr Heat is Pleaſure or Pain, according as it 
is great Or mecerate 3 but in the Coal there 1s no 
ſuch 


: 
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Tach Thing. amor ov 7 
on is proved, viz. That as in Viſion, fo alfo in 

ions that ariſe from other Senſes, the Sub- 
x of their Inherence is not in the Obje, bur in 
che Sencient 


10. And fromhence alſo it followeth, that whar- 
foever Accidents or Qualities our Senſes make. us 
think there be in the #orid, they be ne: there, but 
are Seeming _— po only : the Things that 

&e 1n the World withoutus, are thole Me 
riexs by which theſe Seemings are cauſed. And this 
is the great Deception of Senſe, which alſo is to be by 
Senſe carrefted : for as Senſe tellech me, when 1 
ſee &reh,that the Colour ſeemerh to be in the Ob- 
jet; ſo alſo Senſe telleth me, when I ſee by &e- 
flettien, that Colour is in the ObjeR. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, IIL 


Imagination defined. 

Sleep and Dreams defined, 

Canſes of Dreams. 

Fiftion defined, 

Phantaſms defined. 

Remembrances defined, 

Wherein Remembrance conſiſteth, 

Why in a Dream a Man never thinks he 
dreams 

9. Why few Things ſeem ſtrange in Dreams, 

10, That a Dream may be taken for Reality and 

Viſion, 


I, A® ſtanding Water put into Motion by the 

Stroak of a Stone, or blaſt of Wind, doth 
net preſently give over moving as ſoon as the 
Wind ceafſeth, or the Stone ſertleth : ſo neither 
doth the Effe& ceaſe which the 0bjef hath wroughe 
upon the Brain , fo ſoon as ever, by turn- 
ing aſide of the Organs the Ohjef# ceaſeth to 
work; that is to ſay, Though the Senſe be paff, 
the [mage or Conception remaineth 3 but more 
ebſeure while we are awake, becaufe ſome 
Objeft or other continually plieth and follicit- 
eth our Eyes, and Ears, keeping the Mind in a 
ſtronger Motion, whereby the weaker doth mor ea- 
lily appear, yy this obſcure Conception is 
that we call Phantafie , Or Imagination : 1magi- 
nation being ( #0 define it ) Conception re- 


maining : 
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maining, and by little and little decaying from and af- 
ter the AF of Senſe. 

2. But when preſent Senſe is nor, as in Sleep, 
there the Images remaining after Senſe ( when 
there be many) as in Dreams , are mot obſcure, 
but frong and clear, a5 in Senſe it (elf. The 
Reaſon 15, That which obſcured and made the 
Conceptions weak, namely Senſe, and pteſent 
Operation of the Object, is removed : for Sleep is 
the Privation of the Aft of Senſe, ( the Power re- 
n_ining ) and Dream: are the Imagination of them 
that ſleep. 

3. The Cane: of Dreams ( if they be natu- 
ral) are the Aion: or Violence of the imward Parts 
of a man his Brain, by which the Paſ+ 
fages of Sente by Sleep bennmmed, are reftored to 
their Motion. The Signs by which this ap- 
peareth to be ſo, are the Differences of Dreams 
(old Men commonly dream oftener , and have 
their Dreams more painful than young ) prateed- 
ing from the aifferem Accidents of Mans Body 
as Dreams of Lf, as Dreams of Anger , ac- 
cording as the Heart , or other Parts within 
work more or leſs upon the Brain, by more or 
Heat, (o alſo the Delſcents of di t forts of 
Fleem maketh us a Dream of different Taſtes of 
Meats and Drinks ; and I believe there is a Reei- 

precation of Motion: from the Brain to the Vital 
Parts, and back from the Viral Parts to the 


Brain z whereby not only Imagination beget- | 


thoſe Parts tion like to that by 
which it was . If this be true, and that 
[xd Imaginations nouriſh the Spleen, then wo 
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ſee alſo a Cauſe, why a ſtrong Spleen recipro- 
cally cauſeth fearfu! Dreams, and why the 

of Laſciviewſneſs may in a Dream produce the 
Image of ſome perſon that had cauſed them. 
Another Sign that Dreams are cauſed by the 
Action of the inward Parts, is the Diſorder and 
caſual Conſequence of one Conception or Image 
to another : for when we are __— the Antece- 
dent or Conception introduceth, and is 
cauſe of the Canſequent, (as the Water followeth 
a mans —_ upon a dry and level Table ( bur 
in Dreams there is commonly no Coherence, ( and 
when there is, it is by Chance ) which muſt 
needs proceed from this, That the Brain in Drean's 
15 wot reſtored to its Motion in every Part alike 4 
whereby it cometh to paſs, that our Thongs ap- 
pear like the Stars between the flying Clouds, nor 
in the Order which a Man would chuſe to obſerve 
them, bur as the uncertain Flight of broken Clouds 


4+ As when the water, or any liquid Thing 
moved at once by divers Movents , receiveth 
oe Motion compounded of them all; fo alſo the 
Brain or Spirit therein, having been ſtirred by 
divers Objects, compoſeth an Imagination of 
divers Conceptions that appeared {ingle ro the 
Senle. As "2 Example, Senſe theweth at 
one Time the Figure of a Moxntain, and at another 
Tune the Colour of Gold; but the Imagination af- 
terwards hath them both at once in a geldes 
Mowntais, From the fame Cuule it is, there ap- 
pear unto us Caftles in the Air, Chimera, 
and other Monſters which are net in Reram Va- 
tura, but have been conceived by the Senſe in 
Pieces 
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Pieces at ſeveral Times. And this Compoſition is 
— -—_ we commonly call Fi#io: of the 
ind. 

5. There is yet another Kind of Imagination, 
which for Clearneſs contendeth with Senſe , as 
well as a Dream; and that is, when the A&iomn 
of Senſe hath been /omg or vehement : and the 
Experience thereof is more —_ in the Senſe 
@f Secing, than the reſt. An Example where- 
of is, the Image remaining before the ye after 
fooking upon the Sw», Allo, thoſe little Images 
that a before the Eyes in the dark; whereof 
I think every Man hath Experience, (bur they 
molt of all, who are rimorous or ſuperſtitious) are 
Examples of the ſame. And thele, for Diſtn&i- 
on-ſake, may be called Phantaſms. 

6. By the Senſes, which are numbred ac- 
cording to the Orzas to be five, we take Notice 
( as hath been ſaid already ) of the Objets with- 
ozt us 3 and that Notice is Our Conception thereof : 
bur we take Notice alſo ſome Way or other of 
our Conceptions : for when the Conception of the 
ſame Thing cometh again, we take Notice 
that is again; that is to (ay, that we have had the 
Gme Conception before; which is as much as to 
imagine a Thing paſt ; which is impoſſible to the 
Senſe, which is only of Things preſenr. This there- 
fore may be accounted a Sixth Senſe, but internal, 
( not externa/, as the reſt) and is commonly called 
Rememlrance. 

7. For the Mamer by which we take Notice 
of a Conception paſt, we are to remember, that 
in the Definition of Imagination, it is (aid to be 
a Conception by little and lirtle decaying , or 

growing 
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growing more &b/cure, An obſcure Conception 
is that which repreſenteth the whole Obje# 
together, but noe of the ſmaller Parts by them- 
"; and as more or fewer Parts be repreſen- 
ted, {o is the Conception or Repreſentation ſaid 
to be more or leſs clear, Seeing then the Con- 
ception , which when it was firff produced by 
Senſe, was clear, and repreſented the Parts of the 
Obje&t difinh ; and when it cometh ag«iz is 
obſcure , we find miſſing ſomewhat thar we ex- 
3 by which we judge it paſt and decnzed. 

or Example, a Man that is preſent in a Fo- 
ign City , fſeeth not only whole Streets, but 
can allo diſtinguiſh particular Houſes, and 
Parts of Houſes; but departed thence, he can- 
not diſtinguiſh them ſo particularly in his 
Mind as he did, ſome Houſe or Turning eſcaping 
him: yet is this to remember ; when afterwards 
there eſcape him more Particulars , this .is alſo 
to remember, but not {Oo well. In Proceſs of Time, 
the Image of the City returneth but as a Maſs of 
Building on/y, which 1s a/moſ# to have forgerren it. 
Seeing then Remembrance is more or /eſ7, as we 
find more or leſs 0b/cwrity, Why may not we well 
think Remembrance to be nothing elſe but the miſſing 
of Parts, which every man expecteth ſhould ſuc- 
ceed after they have a Conception of the Whole 2 
To ſee at a great Diſtance of Place, and to re- 
member at great Diſtance of Time, is to have like 
Conceptions of the Thing: for there wanterh Di- 
ſtin&tion of Parts in both ; the one Conception 
eng weak by Operation at Diltance,the other by 

y. 


8. And 
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8. And from this that hath been ſaid, there 
followeth, That a Man can ever know he draw- 
eth ; he may dream he dowbteth, whether it be a 
Dream or no: but the ClearneG of the Imagi- 
nation repreſenteth every Thing with as many 
Parts as doth Senfe it (elf, and conſequently, he 
can take Notice of nothing but as oetes whereas 
to think he dreameth, is to think thoſe his Concep- 
tions, that is to fay, obſcurer than they were 1a 
the Senſe: fo that he muſt think them both as 
clear,and not as clear as Senſe ; which is impoſſible. * 

9. From the ſame Ground it proceederh, that 
Men wonder wot in their Dreams atPlace and Perſons, * 
as they would do waking : for waking, a Man 
would think it ſtrange to be in a Place where he 
never was before, and remember nothing of how 
he came there z but in a Dream, there cometh 
little of that kind into Confideration, The 
Clearneſ; of Conception in a Dream, taketh away 
Diſftruſt, unleſs the Strangeneſs be exceſſrve, as to 
think himſelf fallen from on high without hurr, 
and then moſt commonly he waketh. 

10. Nor is it poſſible for a Man to be fo far de- 
ceived, as when his Dream is paff, tothink it real : 
for if he dream of ſuch Things as are ordinarily in 
his Mind, and in ſuch Order as he uſeth to do wa- 
king, and withal that he laid him down to fleep in 
the Place were he findeth himſelt when he a wa- 
keth ; all which may happen: I know no Kermar 
or Mark by which he can diſcern whether it were 
a Dream or not, and therefore do the lets wonder 
ro hear a Man ſometimes to tell his Dream tor a 
Truth, or to take it tor a Viton. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Diſcourſe. 

The Canſe of Coherence of Thought; 
Sagacity, 

Reminiſcence, 


© VI ABSp > 


1, THe Succeſſion of Conceptions in the Mind ; 
| T Series or Conſequence of one after ano- 
ther, may becaſ#al and incoherent, as in i2reams 
for the moſt pattz and it may be orderly, as 
when the former Thought introduceth the latter; 
and this is Diſcourſe of the Mind. Bur becauſe 
the Word Diſcourſe is commonly taken for the 
Coherence and Conſequence of Words, I will, to a- 
void Xquivocation, call it Diſcurſion. 

2. The Cauſe of the Coherexce or Conſequence 
of one Conception to another, is their firſt Co- 
herence or Conſequence at that Time when they 
are produced by Senſe: As -for AF - g 
from St. Andrew the Mind runneth to St. Peter, 


becauſe their Naes ate. read together 5 from 
C S. Peter 
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S. Peter toa Stone, for the ame Caule ; from Stone 
to Foundation , becauſe we ſee them together 3; 
and” for-the ſame Caufe , from Foundation ro 
Church , and from Church to Peeple , and 
from People to Tiwwle : and according to this 
Example, the Mind may run almoſt from y 
Thing to any Thing. But as in the Sexſe the 
Conception of Cauſe and Effet” may fucceed 
one another z ſo may they after Senſe in the 
Imagination : And for metocetben aſ0,90 
Caxſe whereof is the Appetite of them, who, having 
a Conception of the End, have next unto it a 
Conception of the next Means ta that End; As, 
when a Man, froma Thought of Herr ro which" 
he hath an Appetite , cometh to the Thought of 
Wiſdom , which is the next Means thereunto 
and from thence to the Thought of Stacy, which 
is the next Means to Wiſdom. 

3. To omit that kind of Diſcurſion by Lu 


'e proceed from any Thing to any 
bon we of he ber Kind divers Sorts: Sos: Aghl 
= mo =—_ —_— ences of 
nceptions, which ve ma rave 
-— Pg 2x. 
on the Grewnd, to look about for ame /mel Thing 
m—_—_—_ $__—_— Sons oTegs iopogh 
ws Revging of Spaniels: and herein we 
tea Beginning bir: 
T==INI> 
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i a which a Man 
hath Appetite , maketh him think yon.  - 
next Means of attaining it, and that 
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and We may call Hunting of Traciag ; as D 
ra Beats by the Smell, and Men hung _ 


Thing to another, that is, of what was antecedent, 
and what conſequent , and what concomitant, is 
called an Experimem , whether the ſame be 
made by us welwnrarily , 2s when a Man putteth 
any Thing into the Fire, to fee what Effect 
the Fire will produce upon it : or we made by 
us, as when we remember a fair Morning after a 
red Evening. To have had many Experiments, is 
that we call Experience, which is nothing elſe 
but Remembrance of what Antecedents have been 
followed by what Conſequents. ; 
7. No man can have un his Mind a Conception 
of the furwre z for the future . is nor zee - 
but of our Concepcions of the pe, we make a 
future 5, or rather , call paſt, futwre relatively. 
Thus after a Man hath accuſtomed to ſee 
like Antecedents follow by like Confequents , 
whenſoever he ſecth the like come to pals to 
any Thing he had ſeen before, he looks there 
thould follow ic the aka that followed then by 


2 
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As for Example, becauſe a Man hath often ſeen 
Offences followed by Puniſhment , when he 


' ſeeth an Offence in preſent, he chinketh Puniſh- 


ment to be conſequent thereto; bur conſequenc 
unto that which is preſent,Men call future: And thus 
we make Remembrance to be the Previſion of Things 
to come,or Expettation orPreſumprion of the future. 

8. In the ſame Manner, if a Man feeth in 
preſent that which he hath ſeen before, he thinks 
that that which was antecedent ro that which he 
ſaw before, is alſo antecedent to char he pre- 
fently ſeeth : As for Example , He that hath 
{een the Aſhes remain after the Fire, and now 
again (eeth athes , concludeth again there hath 
been Fire: And this is called again Conjetwre of 
the paſt, or Preſumption of the Fact. 

9. When a Man hath /+ often obſerved like 
Antecedents tobe followed by like Conſequents, 
that whenſoever he feeth the Antecedent , he 
looketh again for the Conſequent 3 or when he 
{eeth the Conſequent, maketh account there 
hath been the like Antecedent ; then he calleth 
both the Antecedent and the Conſequent, Signs 
one of another , as Clouds are Signs of Rain 
to come, and Rain of Clouds paſt. 

10, This taking of yigns by E.eperience, 15 chat 
wherein Men do ordinarily think , the Diffe- 
rence ſtands between Man and Man in #/dem, 
by which they commonly underſtand a Mans 
whole Ability or Power cognitive 5 bur this is an 
Frrowr : for the Signs are but comjeftaral ;, and 
according 'as thzy have ofrea or ſeldom failed, ſo 
their Afſwrance 15 more or le(s 3 but never ful 
wand evidemr: for though a Man have always = 
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the Day and Night to follow. one another hither- 
toz yet can he not thence conclude they ſhall do 
ſo, or that they have done fo eternally : Ex- 
ence concluderh nothing =niverſaly, If the Signs 
hit ewenty times for one miſſing, a Man may 
lay a Wager of- Twenty to One of the Event ; 
but may not conclude it for a Truth. But 'by 
this it 15 plain, that they ſhall cojefture beſt, 
that have meſ# Experience , becauſe they have 
molt Signs to conjecture by z which is the 
Reaſon old Men are more prudent , that is, conje- 
Cure better, ceteris paribus, than young: for, being 
old , they remember more 3 and Ience 15 
but remembrance. And men of quick imaginati- 
On, ceteris paribus, are more prudent than thoſe 
whoſe __— are flow : for they obſerve 
wore in yl ; __ Prudence is _— - _=_ 
jecture from Experience, or taking of Signs 
from Experience warily , that is, that the Expe- 
riments from which he taketh ſuch Signs be all 
remembred ; for elſe che Caſes are not alike that 
leem ſo. 
11, As in Conjecture concerning things _ 
and future, it is Prudence to conclude from Ex- 
ence, What is like to come to pals, or to 
ve paſled already; ſo it is an errour to con- 
clude from it, that is is fo or (© called; that is 
to ſay, We cannot from Experience conclude , 
that any Thing is to be called j»f# or wywſt, rrxe 
or falſe, or any Propoſition wmverſal whatſoe- 
ver, except it be from Remembrance of the UG 
of Names impoſed arbitrarily by Men: For Ex- 
ample, to have heard a Sentence given in the 
like Caſe, the like ym a thouſaud times is 
3 not 
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1. Of Marks. 

2. Names or Appellations. 

3- Names poſitive andprivative. 

4+ Advantage of Names makgth us capable of Sci- 

ence. 

5. Names univerſal and fingular. 

6. Univerſals not in Rerum Natura. 

7. Aquivecal Names. 

$. Underſtanding, 

9. Affirmation, Negation, Propoſition, 

10, Truth, Falſity, : 

11. Raticcination, 

12. According to Reaſon, againſt Reaſon, 

13. Names Cauſes of Knowleage, ſo of Errour, 

14. Tranſlation of the Diſcourſe of the Mind in- 
to the Diſconrſe of the Tongue, and of the Er- 
ror s thence proceeding. p 


I, Gig the Succeſſion of Conceptions in the 
Mind are cauſed, as hath been (aid before, 
by the Succeſſion they had one to another when 
they were produced by the Sen/e:, and that there is 
no Conception that hath not bin produced inune- — 
diately before or after innumerable others, b 
the innumerable Acts of Senſe; it mult needs 
follow, that one Conception followeth not ano- 
ther, according to our Elefim, and the need we 
have of them, b«t as it chanceth us to hear or 
ſee ſuch Things as ſhall bring them to our Mind. 
G4 The 
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The Experience we have hereof, is in ſuch 
Brute Beaſts, which, _— providence to 
hide the Remains and Super ity of their Mae, 
do nevertheleſs want the Remrapcance of the 
Place where they hide it, and thereby make 
no Benefit thereo in their Hunger: but who 
in this Point to rank ting en. ome- 
what above the Nature of Beats 
and remembred the Cauſe of this m—_ 
amend the ſame, hath maynce or to (et 
up a viſible or ocher ſenſib Mark, > which 
when he ſeeth it , may bring to to his 
the Thought he ha had when he ſet itup. A 
therefre 15 a ſenſible Objeft which a Man 
eth voluntarily to elf, to the End 
memgcr thereby ſomewhat paſt, when the 
is objected to his Senſe again: As men that_ 
have paſt by a Rock art Sea "ft ſome Mark , 
wr to remember their former Danger, and 4 
void it 
2. In the Number of theſe Marks, are thoſe 
Humane Voices, which we call the Names or Ap- 
pellations of Things ſenſible by che Ear, by which 
we recall into our Mind ſome Conceptions of 
the Things to which we gave thoſe Names or A 
pellations; as the Appellation white bring 
10 remembrance the liry of ſuch Objects as 
Juce that Colour or Conception in-us. A 
me or Appellation -y Iv is the Yoice of a 
Man arbitrary , impoſed for a Mark to bring in- 
to his Mind ſome Conception concerning the 
thing on whichit is impoſed. 
3- Things named , are either the 06je#; them 
ſel: &, & aMan; or the Conception it Kit that Jo. 
haye 
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ive him the Name of unjuſt, 

Fenifie Privation or Defe&; and to the Privations 
themſelves we give the Names of Injuſtice and In- 
finitene(s : fo that here be Two Sorts of Names; 
One of Things, in which we conceive ſomething; 
or of the Conceptions themſelves , which are 
called poſitive: the other of wherein we 
conceive Privation or Defect , thole Names 
are called Privative. 

4 By the Advantage of Nemeric is that we are 
capable of Science, which Beaſts, for want of 
them are notz nor Man, without the Uſe of 
them: for as a Beaſt not one or two 
out of many her young Ones, for want of thoſe 
Names of order , One, Two, and Three, and 
which we call Nwmber; fo neither would a Man, 
without repeating orally or mentally the Words 
of Number , know how many Pieces of Money 
or other Things lie before him. 

. Seeing there be mary Conceptions of one 
and the fone Thin , and for every Conception 
we give-it a ſeveral Name; it followeth that for 
one and the ſame Thing, we have many Names 
or Artributes; as to the ſame Man we give the 
Appellations of 7»f, Valiant, &c. for divers Ver- 
tnes; of Strong, Comely, 8c. for divers Qualities of 
the Body. And again, becauſe from divers Things 
we receive like Conceptions, many Things muſt 
needs have the ſame Appellation : as to all Things 
we ſee, we give the lame Name of ifble; and 

| ro 
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all Things we «ble, we give the 
0,8] Things we fe nn, re Gre 20 
to may, are called wiiverſal to t 
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the Picture of the King, or any particular Per- 
ſon, he limiteth the Painter to that one Perſon 
he chuſeth. Ir is plain therefore, that there is 
nothing univerſal but Names; which are therefore 
called indefinite; becauſe we limit them not our 
ſelves, but leave them to be applied by the Hearer: 
whereas a fingular Name is limited and reſtrained 
to one of the many Things it lignifieth; as when we 
ſay, This Man , pointing to him, or giving him 
his proper Name, or by ſorne ſuch other ts 5 
7, 
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op g—_—_— that Belief which mak 
iltian 3 ſometime ic fignifieth 
keeping of a Promiſe. Alſo all Aeraphors 
by Profeſſion equivera! : and there 1s ſcarce 
any Word that is not made <quivecal by divers 
Contextures of h , or by Diverſity of Pro- 
nunciationand "Ul 
$8. This «Aiquivecation of Names maketh ic 
feat t0 recover thoſe Conceptions for which the 
was ordained 3 and that not only in the 
e of other Men, wherein we are to 
the Drift and Occaſion, and Contexture 
of the Speech, as well as the word: themſelves z 
bart alſo in our Diſcourſe , which being derived 
from the Cuſtom and common Ute of Speech, re- 
preſenterh unto us not our own Conceptions. Ir 
$ therefore a great Ability in a Man, out of the 
Words, Contexture , and other Circumſtances of 
Language , to deliver himſelt from <Aquiznca- 
tien, and to find out the true Meaning of 
what it faid ; And this is it we call Underſtand- 
my, 
9. Of two Lations , by the Help of this 
ittle Verb «, or ſomething equivalent, we make 


an 


an 
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an Affirmation or Negation, either of which in che 


Schools we call alſo a on, and confiſteth 
of eo Appellations joyned togerher by the Gd 


of the former is called an Affirmation, becauſe 
the Appellation, Living Creature is Poſrive ; the 
latter a Negative, becauſe not righteous is Priva- 


10, In every Propofitim , be it Affirmative or 


ive, the latter Appellation either compre- 

— ow by nnd yg yet 
Charity isa Vertue, the Name of Vertue compre- 
hendeth the Name of Charity, and many other 
Vertues belide 3 and then is the Propoſition ſaid 
to be mze, or Trath ; For, Trath , and a mwe 
Propoſition , is all one. Or eſe the latter Appellation 
comp net the former : as in this Pro- 
poſition, Every Manis juſt; the name of Juſt com- 
not Every Manz for Unjuſt is the 

of the far greater Part of Men : And the 
Propoſition is (aid to be falſe , or Falſity : Falſity 
_ a falſe Propoſition being alſo the ſame 

ing. 

11, In what manner of two Propoſitions , 
whether both Affirmative, or ene Aſhrmative, the 
«ther Negative, is made*a Sy/logiſm, I forbear to 
write. All this that hath been (aid of Names 
or Propoſitions, though neceſſary , is but <y 


; 


Diſcourſe : and this Place is not for the whole Art 
of Logick, which if I enter further into, I ought 
ro purtue : Beitdes, itis not needfull ; for there 
be few Men which have not fo much natural 

Logick, 
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Loget, ny Condon T ll make nh whether 
make in this Diſcourſe 
» be well or ill colleted : Only chus 
much I much 1 in this Place, that Making of Syllogiſms 
is that call Ratiocination Or Reaſan- 
in 
A z, Now when a man ree/oneth from | cs 
——_—_— Senſe and _ = TR. of 
ons e vocation 
Words avoided , Fo Concluſhon he maketh is 
ſaid to be according to right Reaſon : But when 
from his —_ 100 a Man may, by good 
Ratiocination , derive that which is contraditory 
to any evident Truth whatſoever , then 
he is faid to have concluded. againf Reafe «ſen : 
And _ a Concluſion is called Ab/wrdi 
Invention of Names Tach been 
2 for the drawing Men ont of igaceance; 
by calling to their Remembrance neceſſar 
Coherence of one 5 to another z ſo al 
hath it on the other {1de precipitated Men into 
Erroxy : Infomuch , that whereas by the Be 
nefic of Words and Ratiocination exceed 
brite Beaſts in Knowledge, and the 
ties that accompany the ſame {o they exceed 
them alſo in Erroxy : For, tre Le 
Things not incident to Beaſts , they 
adhere not to Propoſitions and Language; nur 
have they Ratiocination, whereby to multiply one 
Uncruth by another, as Men have. 

14. It is the Narwre almoſt of every C 
Thing, being often» moved in one and oy 
Manner, to receive continually a greater and 
greater Eaſineſs and Aptitude to the ſame ay 

omuch 
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fomuch as in Time the fame becometh ſo 4 
bitual, that, to beget it, there needs no more 
than to begin it. The Paſſions of Man , as they 
are the Beginning of vo/umrary Motions z, (© are 
they the of oy ich is the 
Motion of the Tongue. Men — 
ſhew others the Knowledge , Opinions, 
ceptions and Paſſions which are in themſelves , 
and to that End having invented Languege, have 
by that Means transferred all that Diſcurſiow of 
their Mind mentioned in the forme» pter , 
by the Motion of their Tongues, into Diſcourſe 
of Words : And Fatio now is but Oratio , for 
the molt part, wherein Cuſtom hath fo great a 
Power, that the Mind ſuggeſterh only firſt 
Word; the reſt follow habitzally , and are 
= og 6 oe ane as = with Beggars, 
w aw their Pater nofter, putting to- 
ether wh, Words, and in ſuch manner, as in 

w Education they have learned from their 
Nurſes, from their Companies , or from their 
Teachers, having mw Images or Conceptions ut 
their Mind, m_—_— to the Words they ſpeak : 
and as they have learned themſelves, fo they 
reach Poſterity. Now if we conſider the Pow- 
er of thoſe Deception: of the Senſe, 

p 2. Sect. 10 and alſo how mwircenſtanth 
Names have been fecled, and how ſubje& they are 
to AEquizecation, and how diverſified by Paſſion, 
(ſcarce two Men agreeing what is to be cal- 
led Good, and what Evilz what Liberality , 
what Prodigality 3 whar V alour, what Temerity ) 
and how ſubjet Men are to Paralogilm or 
Fallacy in Reaſoning,l may — 
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the very rounds 
and Senſe; and inſtead of Books, m—_— 
Meaning SD oe 

. E e 1 am d Wor- 
thy the Reputa 


tian it hath gotten. 
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CHAP. VI 


1. Of the two Kinds of Knowledge 

2. Truth and Evidence neceſſary to Knowledge. 
3- Evidence _—_ 

4+ Science 

5. Swppoſition feed, 


9. Belief, in ſome Caſes, no leſs from Doxbt than 
Knowledge. 


Here is a Story ſomewhere, of one 

that to have been miracu- 
louſfly eos of Blindneſs ( wherewith he was 
born ) by St. Albane or Saints, at the 
Town of St. Albans; and that the Duke of Glo- 
ceſter being there , ts be Caidfied of the Truch 
of the _— 3ked the Man, What Colour is 
this > Who, by. aafw anſwering, It was Green , dif- 
covered himſelf, and was puniſhed for a Coun- 
terfeit : - thou «A his Sight newly recei- 
ved he might diſtinguiſh between Green , and 
Red, and all _ Colours, as well 4s any 
that ſhould interrogate Ly he could not 
poſſibly know at im, et be of them was 


_ Green, or Red, _ any other Name. 


this we may underſtand, there be mo Kinds 
of Knowledge, whereof the one is nothing = 


N © 


L- Tn 
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0 in the Begg of the Cond Chaps 
in 0 
and Remembrance of the ſame the other is Als 


but | former being the lence 
of he” EG, of Things ery ap + ny 
from withowrz and the latter Experience Men 


have from the proper Uſe of Names in Language : 
and all Experience being, as I have ſaid, but Re- 
membrance , all Knowledge is Remembrance : 
Books: &s called titers Bur the Regites of 

s I5 FAY 5 c O 
the latrey are called the Sciences. 

2, There are two Thing: neceſſarily implied 
in this Word Krnewledge;, the one is Trath, 
the other Evidence: for what is not Truth, 
can never be known. For, let a Man fay he 
knoweth a Thing never ſo well, if the {ame 
ſhall afterwards appear falſe, he is driven to 
Confeſſion, that it was not Knowledge, but O- 
pinion. Likewiſe, if the Truth be not evident, 
though a Man holderh it , yet is his Knowledge 
thereof no more than theirs who hold the con- 
trary: for if Truth were enough to make ic 
—-7 atk all Truch were known which is 
not (0. 

3. What Truth is, hath been defined in the 
precedent Chapter z What Evidence is, I now (er 
down : andit isthe Concomitance of a Mans Con- 
ceptios \with the words that ſignifie ſuch Concep- 
tion in the A& of Ratiocination : for when a 
Maa reaſoneth with Oy only, to men 

Vil 
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Mind ſugge ſth only the Beinnin 
loneth nor the Wort of his . obo 
Conceprions of his Mind , out of Caſttin of 6 


Tre Prop though he begin his Ratiocittarion with 
e m_—— itions , and proceed with certain Syl- 
and thereby make always true Con- 
on Ions 3 yet are not his Concluſions evident 
to him, for Want of the Conconitance of Con- 
ception WW ih his Words : for if the _ alone 
were fufficient, a Parre might - be tzught as 
well to know Truth, as to ſpeak it. Evidence 
is to Truth, as the San to the Tree, which, 
{o far as it creepeth along with Body and Branch- 
&, 3, 7 them alive ; where it Forfakerh them, 
die: for this Evidence, which is Meaning 
our Words, is the Life of Truth. 

4 Knowledge therefore which we on ht 

" ence, I define to be Evidence of Truth 
ſome Beginning 4 Principle of Soft: _ che 
Truth of a Propoſition is never evident, until we 
conceive the Meaning of the Words or Terms 
whereof ir conſiſtzth., which are always Con- 
ceptions of the Mind: Nor can we remember 
thoſe Conceptions, without the Thing that om 

duced the ſame by our Senſes. The firſt 
ciple of Knowledge is, that we have fuch and fach 
Conceptions ;, the ſecond, that we have thus and 
thus need the Ihngy whereof they are Concep- 
tionsz the third is, that we have joymd thole 
Names in fuch Manner as to make true Pro ue 

ons ; the fewrrh and Jalt is, that we have jorea thoſe 
Pre Pars in ſuch Manner as yy ? be concluding, 
the Truth of the Conclution {aid to be known. 


And of theſe ewo Kinds of Knowledge, —_— 
0 
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of the former is Experience of Fas, and the later 
of Evidence of Truth; as the former, if it be great, 
15 called Prudence ;, {© the latter, if it be much hath 
uſually been called , both by Ancient and Modern 
Writers, Saplexce or Wiſdom: and of this latter , 
Man only is capable ; of the former, brzte Beaft: alſo 
participate. 

5. A Propolition is ſaid to be /#ppoſed, when, 
being vet evident, it 15 nevertheleſs admitted 
for a Time, to the End, that, joyning to it other 
Propoſitions , we may conclude {omething z and to 
proceed from Concluſion ro Concluſion, for a 
Trial whether the ſame will lead us into any ab/#rd 
or impoſſible Concluſion z which if it 4», then 
we know ſuch Suppoſitionto have been falſe. 

6. But if, running thorow many Conclafions, 
we come to none that are abſurd, then we think 
the Propoſition probable : likewiſe we think pro- 
bable whatſoever Propoſition we admit for Truth 
by Errour of Reaſoning, or from truſting to other 
Men: And all fuch Propofitions as are admitted 
by Tr»ff or errour, we are not faid to kww 
but think them to be true ; and che Admittance of 
them is called Opinion, 

7. And particularly , when the Opinion is ad- 
mitted out of T7#f to «her Men , they are (aid 
robelieve it; and their Admittance of it is called Be- 
bef , and ſometimes Faith. 

$. It is either Science or Opinion which we com- 
monly mean by the Word Conſcience : for Men 
ſay that ſuch and fuch a thing is true in or upon 
their Conſcience; which they never do, when 
they think it da»b:fal; and therefore they kr-w, or 
think they know it to be true. Buc Men, when 

) 2 tney 
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—_ their Conſcience, are not 


lay 
ind certainly to know the Truth 


| m— is conſequent. Conſcience I therefore de- 


be many Things which we receive from Report of 
ethers, of which it is impoſſible to imagine an 
Cauſe of Doubt : for what can be oppoſed a- 
gainſt the Conſent of all Men, in Things they 
can know, and have no Cauſe to other- 
wiſe than they are, (ſuch as is great Part of our 
Hiſtories) unleſs a Man would ſay that all the 
World conſpired to deceive him. And thus 
much of Senſe, Imagination, Diſcurſion , Ratioci- 
nation, and Knowledge, which are the Acts of our 
Power cognitive, Or conceptive, That Power of the 
Mind which we call morive , differeth from the 
Power motive of the Body: for the Power merive 
of the Bedy is that by which it moverh other Bodies 
and we call Strength; but the Power motive of 
the And, is that by which the Mind giveth animal 
Motion to that Body wherein it exiſteth: the Ads 
hereof are our Afefioms and Paſſions, of which I 
am to ſpeak in general. 
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CHAP, VIL 


Of Delight, Pain, Love, Hatred. 
Appetite, Averſron, Fear, 

Good, Evil, Pulchritude, Txrpitude, 

End, Fraition. 

Profitable, Uſe, Vain. 

Felicity, 

Goed and Evil mixt 

Senſual Delight, and Pain; [oy and Grief. 


N the eighth Seftion of the ſecond Chap- 
I ter is ſhewed , that Conceptions and Apparitions 
really, but Afotion in ſome _—_ 
Dr, 
r , [4 co eart, Q 
muſt there either he/p or hinder the Motion cle 
is called Yire/: when it helperh, it is called De- 
light, Contentment , or Pleaſure, which is nothing 
really bur Motion about the Heart, as Concep- 
tion is nothing but Motion in the Head ; and 
the Obje: that cauſe it are called pleaſant go dem 
lightful , or by ſome Name equivalent ; 
Litines have [ucundnm , 4 juvando , from Bm 
and the ſame Delight » With Reference to 
Objet, is called Zove : but when ſuch Motion 
weakeneth or hindereth the vital Motion , then 
it is called Pain; and in Relation to that which 
cauſech it, Hatred, which the Latine; expreſs 
D 3 {ome- 
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ſometimes by Odimm, and ſometimes by Tedium. 
2. This Motion in which confiſteth Pleaſure 
or Pain, is allo a Solicitation or Provocation &1- 
to Craw near to the Thing that pleaſeth 
or to retire from the Thing that diſpleaſeth; a 
this Solicitation is the Endeavorr or internal Be- 
- inning of anima/ Motion , which when the 
Object delighteth, is called Appetite ; when it di/- 
pleaſeth , it is called Averfeen, in Reſpe&t of the 
Diſpleaſure preſent; but in Reſpect of the DiCl- 
pleaſure expeFed, Fear. So that Pleaſare, Love, and 
Appetite , which is alſo calked Delte, are divers 
Names for divers Conſiderations cf the ſame Thing. 

3. Every Man, for his own Part, calleth that 
which pleaſeth, and is delightful to himſelf, Good 1 
and that Evil which diſpleaſerh him : infomuch 
that while gay Man differeth from othet in Cor- 
ftirmion , they differ alſo from one another con- 
cerning the common Diſtinction of Good and 
Evil. Nor is there any ſuch Thing as Abſoluts 
Goodneſs, confidered without Relation: for & 
ven the Goodneſs which we apprehend in God 
Almighty, is bis Geodreſs ro ws. And as we call 
Goed and Evil the Things that pleaſe and Ciſpleale ; 
ſo call we Goedneſs and Badvre/s, the Qualities or 
Powers whereby they do n : And the Signs of that 
Goocinels are called by the Larines in one Word 
Pulckritnde , and the Signs of Evil, Tar;icade z, to 
which we haveno Words preciſely an{werable. 

+ As all Conceptions we have immediately 
by the Senſe, are, Delight, or Pain, & Appetite, 
or Fear ; {o are all the Imaginations aſter Senle, 
Bur 2s they are weaker Imaginations , {o are chey 
' ailo vieaker Pleatures , or weaker Pain. 

Co & 
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5. As Appetite is the Beginning of 4vima/ Mor 
tions towards fomettung that p us; 40 8 
the. attaining thereof, the Evd of that Motion 
which we alfo call the Scope, and Aim; and final 
Cauſe of the fame : and when we attain that End, 
the Delight we have thereby is called the Frsi- 
tion: So that Boxwm and Fivir are different Names, 
but fog different Canſidefations of the ſame 


6. And of Ends, ſome of them are called pro 
pinqui , that is, near at hand; ochers rewes, far 
of : but when the Ends that be nearer attaining, 
be compared with thoſe that be further off, they 
are called not Ends, but Mears, and the ay 
to thoſe.. But for an «rwef End, in which the 
ancaent wo have quan OO. and ow 
puted much concerning ay o, there 
1s no ſuch Thing in this World, nor Way to it, 
more than to UVrepia: for while we live, we have 
Deſires, and Detire ſeth a further End. 
Thoſe Things which e us, 45 the Way or 
Aeans to a further End, we call profitable; and 
the Fraition of them, U/ez and thole Things that 
profit not, vain, 

"7. Secing all Delight is Appetite, and preſuppo- 
ſeth a farther End , there can be ns Comtentment 
but in proceeding : and therefore we are not to mar- 
vel, when we ſee, that as Men attain to more 
Riches, Honour, or other Power ; fo their Ap- 
petice continually groweth more and more; and 
when they are come to the utmoſt Degree of ſome 
Kind of Power , they purſue ſome other , as long 
as in any Kind they think themlielves behind any 
other : of choſe _—_— that have atined , 

4 one 
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the higheſt Degree of Honour and Riches, ſome 
have affeted Maſtery in ſome Art as Nere in 
Mutlick and mm > do as 
Gladiator z and 25 affe nor ſome ſuch Thing, 
muſt find Diverſion and Recreation of their 
Thoughts in the Contention either of Play or Bu- 
_— and — ju $4 of a great Grief, 

do. Felicity therefore, 
= Ah we = mean continual Delight, confiſteth 
net in having prof; , butin proſpering. 

$. There are w Things in th this World, but ei- 
ther have Mixtare of Good and Evil, or there i ISZ 
Chain of them (o neceſlarily linked rogether , 
thar the one cannot be taken without the other : 
As for Example , the Pleaſures of Sin , and the 
Bicterneſs of iſhmene , are inſeparable as is 
alſo Labour and Honour, for the molt part. Now 
when in the whole Chain , the greater Part is good, 
the whole is called Geed; and when the Evil over- 
weigheth , the Whole is called Evil, 

9. There are two Sorts of Pleaſure , whereof 
the ene ſcemeth to affect the cor poreal Organ of 
the Senſe, and that I call ſen/#al; the greateſt Part 
whereof, is that by which we are invied ro 
Continuance to our Species ; ; and the next, by d IVE 
a Man is invited to Meat, for the Preſervation of 
his individual Perſon: The other Sort of Delight is 
not particular to any Part of the Body , and1s cal- 
led The Delight of the 24ind, and is that which 
we call 79, Likewiſe of Pains , ſome afte& the 
Beay, and are therefore called the Pains of the Body 3 
and {ome ner, and thoſe are called Grief, 
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CHAP. VIE. 


1,2. Wherein conſiſt the Pleaſures of Senſe. 
3, 4. Of the Imagination , or Conception of Power in 
Man 


5+ Honea, honourable, Worth. 
6, Signs of Honoxr, 


7. Reverence. 


I, Aving in the firſt Section of the prece- 
H dent Chapter preſuppoſed, that Motion 
and Agitation of the Brain which we call Conception, 
to be continued to the Heart, and there to be 
called Paſſion ; I have. therefore obliged ſelf, 
as far forth as I amable, to ſearch our and 
what Conception preceedeth every one of 
thoſe Paſſions which we commonly take notice of: 
for, ſeeing the Things that pleaſe and diſpleaſe, 
are innumerable, and work inn Ways, 
Men have not taken notice but of a very few, 
which alſo are many of them wicthour Name. 

z. And firſt, we are to conſider, that of Con- 
ceptions there are three Sorts, whereof one is of 
that which is preſent, which is Senſe ; another, 
of that which is peff, which is Remembrance; and 
the third, of that whichis farre, which we call 
Expettation : all which have been manifeſtly de- 
clared in the ſecond and third Chapters ; and 


every 
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every of theſe Conceptions is Pleaſwre Or Pain 
preſent. And firſt for the Pleaſures of the Beds 
which affect the Senſe of Toxch and Taft, as far 
forth as be Organical, their Conceptions are 
Senſe : {o allo is the Pleaſure of all Exonerations of 
Nature : All which Paſſions I have before named, 
Senſual Pleaſures 5 and their contrary, Senſual Parns : 
to which alſo may be added the Pleaſures and 
Diſpleaſures of Odewrs, if any of them ſhall be 
found Organical, which for the moſt Part t 
are not, as appeareth by this Experience whi 
every Man hath, that the ſame Smells , when 
they ſeem to proceed from others, difpleale , 
though they proceed from our ſelves 3 but when 
we think they proceed from our ſelves, they diſ- 
pleaſe not, though _— _ from others : the 
Diſpleaſure of this is a eption of Hurt thereby 
from thoſe Odours, as being unw 

is therefore a Conception of Evil to come, and 
not preſent. Concerning the Delight of Hearing, 
it is diverſe, and the Organ it (elf not affected 
thereby : Simple Sounds pleale by «Equality, as the 
Sound of a Be!l ar Lute : infomuch as it { 

an Equality continued by the Percuſſion of the 
Obje&t upon the Ear, is Pleaſure ; the Contrary 
is called Harneſs, ſuch as is Grating, and ſome 
other Sounds , which do not always affe&t the 
Body, but only ſometime, and that with a 
Kind of Horrour beginning at the Teeth. Harmony, 


or many Sounds together agreeing, pleaſe by the 
k hich is the Cound 


ſame Reaſon as the Uniſen, which is t 
of equal Strings equally ſtretched. Sounds that 


differ in any Height , pleaſe b ho and 
equality alternate , that is to lay, higher 
Nog 
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Note ſtriketh twice, for one Stroke of the other, 
_—y they ſtrike together every ſecond Time ; 

is well proved by Galileo, in the firſt Dialogue 
Pncerning local Motion : where he alſo ſhew- 
eh , that two Sounds ditteriag a fifth, delight 
the Ear by an «Aquality of (triking after two 
Inequalities 3 for the higher Note ſtriketh - the Ear 
thrice, while the other ſtrikes but twice. In like 
Manner he ſheweth wherein conſiſteth the Pleaſure 
of Concord, and the Diſpleaſure of Diſcord, in 
other Difference of Notes. Thereis yet anther 
Pleaſure and Diſpleaſure of Sounds, which con- 
tiſteth in Conſequence of one Nite after anther, 
diverſified both by Accent and Ateaſure ; whereof 
that which pleafſeth is called Air - but for what 
Reaſon Succeſhon in Tone and Meaſure is more 
Air than another, I confeſs I know not 3 but1 
conjecture the Reaſon to be, for that ſome of rthern 
unicate and revive ſome Pafhon which otherwiſe 
we take no Notice of, and the other not ; for «» 
Air pleaſeth but for 4 tie, no more doth Imitation. 
Alſo the Pleaſures of the Xje confiſt in a certain 
Equality of Colowr : for Light, the moſt glorious 
of all Colours, is made by eqza/ Operation of the 
Object ; whereas Coloxr 1s neurla] that is to ay, 
unequal Light, as hath been ſaid, Chap. 2. SefZ. 8. 
And therefore Colours, the more Equality is in 
them , the more reſplendent they are : and as 
Harmony is pleaſute to the Ear, which contiſteth 
of divers Soands ; (o perhaps may ſome Mixture 
of divers Colours be Harm oy t0 the Ee, more chan 
anocher Mixture, There is yet another Delight 
by the Zr, which happeneth onely to. Men of 
Skill ja Muſick, which is of another Nature, ( aid 
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not as theſe) Conception of the preſent, but 
rejoycing of their own Skill z of which nature 
are he Paſſonsof which am to ſpeak next. Na 

3- Conception 0 «ture, 15 Dut a Sup poſer, 
of the ND” nm from Remembrance of 
what is paſt ; and we (© far conceive that any Thing 
will be hereafter, as we know there is ſomething at 
the preſent that hath Power to produce it: and that 
any Thing hath Power now to produce another 
Thing hereafter, we cannot conceive, but by 
Remembrance that it hath produced the like 
heretofore. Wherefore all Conception of future, 
is Conception of Power able to produce ſome- 
thing. Whoſoever therefore expecteth Pleaſure 
to come, muſt conceive withal ſome Power in 
himſelf by which the ſame may be attained. And 
becauſe the Paſſions, whereof I amto ſpeak nexr, 
conſiſt in Conception of the future , that is to 
ſay, in Conception of Power paſt,and the Aaro 
come 3 before I go any further, I muſt in the next 
Place ſpeak ſomewhat ing this Power, 

4. By this Power I mean fame with the 
Faculties of the Body, Nutritive , Generative, Mo- 
roe, and of the Mind, Knowledge; and beſides 
theſe, ſuch fwrmer Power as by them is acquired, 
vis, Riches, Place of Authority, Friendſhip or Fa- 
worry, and Good Fortune, which laſt is really nothing 
elſe bur the Favour of God Almighty. The Con- 
rraries of theſe are Impotencies , Infirmities, or De- 
fe: of the ſaid Powers reſpectively. And becauſe 
the Power of one Man reſi hindereth the 
Effetts of the Power of another, Power {imply 
is no more, but the Exceſs of the Power of one 


above that of another : for equal Powers op- 
poled, 
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poſed, deſtroy one another ; and ſuch their Op- 
poſition is called Contention. 
2x S + which we know our own 

Power , are A8iens which proceed from the 
ſame; and the Signs by which «her Men know 
it, are ſuch Aﬀions, Geſture, Countenance and 
Speech, as uſually fuch Powers produce : and the 
Acknowledgemes of Power is called Honour ; 
and to honour a Man —_—_ is tO conceive 
or acknowledge that that Man hath the odds or 
Exceſs of that Power above him with whom 
he contendeth or compareth himſelf. And ho- 
nourable are thoſe Signs for which one Man ac- 
knowledgeth Power or Exceſs above his Con- 
current in another : As for Example , Beawry of 
Perſon, conliſting in a lively Aſpect of the Coun- 
tenance, and other Signs of Natwral Heat , are ho- 
nourable, being Signs precedent of Power genera- 
tive, and much Iſles as alſo, general Reputation 
among thoſe of the other Sex, becauſe Signs con- 
ſequent of the fame. And* Actions proceeding 
from Strength of Body, and open Force, are 

, as Signs conſequent of Power metive, ſuch 
as are Victory in Battel or Duel; A dawir 
tne ſon hemme, Alſo to adventure upon great 
Exploits and Danger, as being a Sign conſe- 
= of Opinion of our own Strength , and 

Opinion a Sign of the Strength it felf. And 
to teach or perſwade are honourable , becaute 
they be Signs of Knowledge. And Riches are 
honourable; as Signs of the Power that acquired 
them : And Gifts, Coſt, and Magnificence of 
Houſes, rel, and the like, are honourable, 
a5 Signs of Riches. And Nobility is —— 
y 
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by Reflection, as a Sign of Power in the Ance- 
{iors: And Amthoricy, becauſe a Sign of the 
Strength, Wiſdom , Favour or Riches by which 
it is attained. And Good Forexne or caſual Pro- 
ſperity is honourable , becauſe a Sign of the Fa- 
vour of God, to whom is to be aſcribed all 
that cometh to us by Fortune, no leſs thin 
chat we attain unto by Induſtry. And the Contra- 
ries and Defects of theſe Signs are diſhonourable ; 
and according ro the Signs of Honour and Diſhon- 
our, ſo we e[timate and make the Value or Worth 
of a Man: for ſo much worth isevery Thing, as 
2 Man will give for the Ule of all it can do. 

6. The Signs of Honor are thoſe by whidh 
we perceive that one Man acknowledgeth the 
Power and Worth of another ; ſuch as theſe, to 
praiſe, to magnifie, to bleſs, to call happy, to 
pray or (upplicate to, to thank, to offer unto 
or preſent, to obey , to hearken unto with Atcen- 
tion, toſpeak to with Conſideration, to approadly 
unto in decent Manner, to keep Diſtance from, 
ro give way to, and the like, which are the Ho- 
nour the Inferiour giveth to the Superiour, 

But the Signs of Herowr from the Superiour 
to the Inferiour, are ſuch as theſe; to praiſe or 
refer him before his Concurrent, ro hear more 
willingly , to { eak to him more familiarly, to 
axmit him nearer, to —_ him rather, to 
5k his advice rather,-to take his opinions, and 
ro give him av Gifts rather than Money; or if Vio- 
ney, fo much as may net mnply his Need of a {it- 
tle: for Need of a little iz greater Poverty than 
Med of much. And this is enough for Examples 
of the Sizns of Honour and Power. * 

7. Reve- 
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7. Reverence is the Conception we have 
concerning another, that he hath the Power to do 
unt9 us both Good and Hart , but nor the Fill to do 


us Hurt, 

8. In the Pleaſure men have, or Diſpleaſure 
from the Signs of Honour or Dithonour done 
unto them , conliſteth the Nature of the Paſſions, 
whereof we are to {peak in the next Chapter. 
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Lory, or internal Gloriation or Triumph of 

the Mind, is the Paſſion which proceedeth 

from the Imagination or Conception of our own 

Power above Power of him that contendeth 

with us; the Signs whereof , beſides thoſe in the 

Countenance , and other Geſtures of the hay 
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which cannot be deſcribed, are , Oftentation in 
Words, and I/olexcy in Actions: this Paſſi- 
on , of them —_ it diſpleaterh , is called Pride 
by them whom it pleaſeth , it is termed a juſt Ya- 
{zation of himſelf. This Imagination of our Pow- 
er or Worth, may be from an aſſured and certain 
Experience of our own Actions ; and then is that 
Glory ſt, and well grounded , and begerteth an 
Opimon of increaſing the lame by other Actions 
co follow; in which conliſteth the Appetite 
which we call Aſpiring , or —_— from 'one 
Degree of Power to another. The ſame Paſſion 
may proceed mer from any Conſciexce of our own 
Actions , but from Fame and Truſt of other: 
whereby one may think well of .himſelf, and 
yet be deceived. and this is fa/e Glory, and 
the Aſpiring conſequent thereto procureth ill 
Succeſs. Further, the Fiftion ( which is alfo 
Imagination ) of Actions done by our ſelves , 
which never were cone, is Gleringz but be- 
cauſe it begetteth no Appetite nor endeavour 
ro any further Attempt, it is meerly vain 
and unprofitable z as when a Man imagineth 
himſelf to do the Actions whereot he readetl1 
in ſome Romance, or to te like unto ſome 0- 
ther Man whoſe Acts he admireth : And this is 
called Vain Glory z and is exemplied in the Fable , 
by the Fly firting on the Axlcttee, and ſaying 
to timſelf , What a Duſt do I make riſe ! The 
expreſſion 'of Vain Glory is that Wiſh, which 
ſome of the School miſtaking for ſome Appetite 
diſtin& from all the reſt, have called Yelleiry, ma- 
king a new Word, as they mae 2 new Paſſt- 
on which was not _—_ Sizns of Vain Glory W 

the 
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the Geſture; are, Jmitation of others, Coun- 
terfeiting and Ulurping the Signs of Vertue they 
have not z Aﬀectation of Fathions, Captation 
of Honour from their Dreams , and other little 
Stories of themſelves , from their Country , from 
their Names , and from the like. 

2. The Paſhon contrary ts Glory , proceeding 
from - wy of our own Infirmity , is called 
Hwmility by thoſe by whom it is approved z by 
the reſt, Dejefion and Poornels : which Corr 
ception ma well or i] grounded; if well, it 
produceth Fear to attempt any Thing raſhly ; ifill, 
it x cows a Man, that he neither dares ſpeak 
publick & nor expect good Succels in any Action. 

3. It happeneth ſometimes, that he that hath 
a good Opinion of himiclf, and upon good ground , 
may nevertheleſs, by Reafon of the Froward- 
neſs which that Paſhon beyetteth , Ciſcover in 
lumſelf ſome Defett or Infirmity , the Remem- 
brance whereof dejecteth him ; and this Paſſion 
is called Shame, by which being covled- and 
checked in his Forwardnels, he is more wary for 
che Time to come, This Pafſion , as it is a Sign 
of [afirmity, which is Liſhoneary fo allo it is a 
Sien of Knowledze, which is Honow. The Sign 
of it is Bling, which appeareth leſs in Men 
conſcious of their own Detect , becaule they lets 
betray the Infirmities they acknowledge. 

4. Conrage, ia a large Signification , is the 
Abſence of Fear in the Preltence of any evil what- 
ſoever : but in a S!ri# and more common Mean- 
ng , It 16 Contempt of Wounds and Death , When they 
oppole a Man in the Way to his End. 

5. Anger or (udden Courage is nothing ont 
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the Appetite or deſire of overcoming preſent Oppo- 
| Ogg It hath been defined commonly to | 
Grief proceeding from an Opinion of Contempt ; 
which 1s confuted by the often Experience which 
we have of being moved to anger by things in- 
animate , and without Senſe, and conſequently 
incapable of contemning us 

6. Revengefulneſs 15 that Paſhon which ariſeth 
from an Expectation or Imagination of making him 
that hath hurt us, find his own Afi hurtful to 
himſelf, and to acknowledge the fame 5, and this 
is the Height of Revenge : for though ir be nor 
hard , by returning Evil for Evil , to make ones 
Adverſary Giſpleaſed with his own Fat; yet 
to make him acknowledge the- ſame , is fo dith- 
cule, that many a Man had rather die than do 
it. Revenge aimeth not at the Death , but at 
the Captivity or SubjeCtion of an Enemy 3 which 
was well expreſſed in the Exclamation of Tiberi- 
«s Ceſar , concerning one, that , to fruſlrate his 
Revenge, had killed himſelf in Priſon 3 Hath he 
eſcaped me? Tok, is the aim of them that hare, 
to ri4 themſelves out of Fear : Revenge auneth at 
Triumph, which over the Dead is nor. 

7. Repemtance is the Paſhon which proceedeth 
from Opinion or Knowledge that the Aim they 
have done is owt of the Way to the End they 
would attain: the Efte& whercot is, to purſue 
that Way no longer, but , by the Conlideration 
of the End, to direct themlelves into a better. The 
firſt Motion therefore in this Paſhon is Grief ; 
but the Expectation or Conception of rcturn- 
ing again into the Way , is 7973 and conlequent- 
ly, the Paſſion of Repeztaz:e is compounded 

Tz 
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and allayed of both : bur the predominant is 7oy; 
elſe were the Whole Grief , which cannor be, 
foraſmuch as he that proceedeth towards the 
End , he conceiverh Good, proceedeth with Ap- 
petite; and Appetite is Joy , as hath been faid, 
Chap. 7. Sect. 2. 

8. Hope is Expettation of Good to come, as 
Fear is the Expectation of Evil : But when 
there be Cauſes, ſome that make us expect 
Good, and ſome that make us ex Evil, al- 
ternately working in our Mind; if the Cauſes vhat 
make us expect , be greater than thoſe that 
make us expect Evil, the whole Paſſion is 
Hope 3 if contrarily the Whole is Fear. Abſolute 
Privation of hope is Deſpair , a degree whereof is 
Diffidence. | 

9. Traſt is a Paſſion proceeding from the 
Belief of him from whom we expett or hope for 

, {o free from Dowbr that upon the ſame 
we purſue no other Way to attain the ſame 
Good : as Diftru/# or Dithdence is 7 ewbe that 
maketh him ende2vour to provide himſelf by 
other Means And that this is che Mezning 
of the Words Truſt and Diſtraſt , is manifeſt 
from this, that a Man never provideth himſelf 
by a ſecond Way , but when he miſtraſteth that 
the firſt will not hold 


10. Pity is Imagination Or Fiftion of futwe C- 
lamity to our /e/ves, proceeding from the Sen: 
of anther Mans Calamity. But when it heght- 
eh on ſuch as we think have not deſerved 
the ſame, the Compaſſion is greater , becauſe 
then there appeareth more Probability that che 

*ſaine may happen to vs: for, the Evil that 
happenerh 


| 
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happeneth to an innocent Man, may ha to 
every Man. Burt when we ſee a Man for 
great Crimes, which we cannot eafily think 
will fall upon our ſelves, the Pity is the leſs. 
And therefore Men are apt to pity thoſe whom 
they love: for, whom they love, think wor- 
thy of Good , and therefore not worthy of Cala- 
mity. Thence it is alſo, that Men pity the 
Vices of ſome Perſons at the firſt Sight only , 
out of Love to their Aſpect. Teng of 
Pity is Hardneſs of Heart , proceeding either from 
S$lowneſs of Imagination, or ſome extteme great 
Opinion of their own Exemption from the like Ca- 
lamity , or from hatred of all or moſt Men. 

% 1. Indignation is yu bo. _ confiſteth in 
the Conception of good Succeſs happening to 
them whom they think «mworthy thereof. See- 
ing therefore Men think all thoſe unworthy 
whom they hate, they think them not only 
unworthy of the good Fortune they have, but 
alſo of their own Vertues. And of all che Paſh- 
ons of the Mind , theſe tro, Indignation and 
Pity, aremoſt raifed and increaſed by Eloquence : 
for , the Azgrat ation of the Calamity, and Exte- 
xuation Of the Faxmit , augmenteth Pity ; and the 
Extexuation of the Worth of the Perſon, together 
with the magnifying of his Succeſs , which are the 
Parts of an Orator , are abic to turn theſe two 
Paſhons into Fury. 

12, Emmlation is Grief atiling from ſeeing 
6305 ſelf exceeded Or excelled by his Concar- 
rat, together with Hepe to equa! or exceed him in 
Time to come, by his own Ability. Bur, Em: 
15 the fame Grief page with Pleafre Concei 
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ed in the Imagination of ſome i// Fortune that may 
befall him. 

I 3. There is a Paſhon that hath =» Name ; but 
the Sign of it is that Diſtortion of the Coun- 
renance which v.e call Laughter, which is always 
{0 : but what joy, what we think, and whee- 
in we triumph when we laugh, is not hitherto 
declared by any. That it confiſterh in it, or, as 
chey call it, in the [of , Experience confateth: 
for Men laugh at Miſchances and Indecencies 
wherein there lieth no Wit nor jelt at all. And 
foraſmuch as the ſame Thing is no more ridi- 
culous when it groweth' ſtale or uſual , whatio- 
ever it be that moveth Langhter, ic muſt be new 
and wnexpelled, Men laug often ( eſpecially 

uch as are greedy of Applauſe from every 

ing they do well ) at their ow# Actions perform- 
ed never fo little beyond their own Expectati- 
ons; asa!ſo at their own eſs : And in this Caſe 
it is manifeſt, that the Paſſhon of Laughter 
proceedeth from a /*dden conception of fore Abi- 
fity in himſelf that laugheth. Alto Men laugh 
ar the Infirmiries of others, by Compariſon where- 
with their own Abilities are fer off and il- 
luſtrated. Alſo Men laugh at 7s, the wir 
whereof always confiſteth in the elegant Di/ce- 
vering 3nd Conveying to our muids tome Ab- 
ſurdity of anarher - And in this cale alſo the 
Paſſhon of Laughter proceedeth from the ſnaden 
Imagination of our own Oddes and Eminency : 
for what is elie the Recommending of our ſelves 
£© our own good Opinion, by Compariſcn 
with another Mans Inftirmity or abſurdity ? For 
wvhen a Jeſt is broken upon our — or 
| riends 
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Friends of whoſe Diſhonour we participate , 
we never laugh thereat. I may therefore con- 
clude , that the Paſſion of Laughter is nothing 
elle but ſaddes Glory ariling from ſome (udden 
Conception of {ome Eminency in our ſelves , by 
Compariſon . with the Hrfirmicy of others, or 
with our own formerly : for Men laugh at 
the follies of themſelves paſt , when they come 
ſuddenly ro Remembrance , except they bring 
with t any prefent Diſhonour. Ir is no 
wonder therefore that Men take hainoufly to 
be laughed at or derided, that is, triumphed 
over. Laughing withoze Offence , mult be at At- 
fardities and Intirmities abſftrafted from Perſons, 
and waen all the Compony may laugh together : 
for, laughing to ones felt purteth all the reſt 
into Jealoufie, and Examination of themſelves. 
Beſides, it is Vain-Glory, and an Argument of little 
Worth , to think the Infirmicy ot anocher, (utf- 
cient Matter for his Triumph. 

14. The Paſhon oppoſite hereunto , ( whoſe 
Signs are another Diſtortion of the Face 
with Tears) called Weepine, is the ſudden Fal- 
ling out with our ſelves, or ſudden Conception 
of Defe&t; and therefore Children weep often : 
for ſeeing they think that every Thing ought to 
be given them which they detire, of Neceflity 
every Repulie mult be a Check of their Expec- 
tation, and puts them in mind of their too much 
Weakneſs to, make themſelves Maſters of all 
they look for. For the ſame Cauſe momen are 
more- apt to weep than men, 2s being not 
only more accultomed to have their Wills, 
bur alſoro meaſure their Powers by the Power and 

E 4 Love 
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Love of others that prote&t them. ' Men are 


apt to weep that proſecute Revenge , when 
the Revenge is faddenly flope or fraftrated by 


the Repentance of their Adverſary 3 and ſuch are 

the Tears of Reconciliation, Alſo revengeful Men 

are {ubje& to this Paſſhon upon the lding 

thoſe Men "ny 4 pity , and ſuddenly remember 
they cannot help. Orher weeping in Men 

proceedeth for the moſt part from the ſame 

tanks it proceedeth from in Women and Chil- 
ren. 

15. The Appetite which Men call Zuf , and 
the Fruition that appertaineth thereunto, is a 
Senſual Pleaſure , but nor only that 3 there is in 
it alſo a Delight of the Mind : for it confiſteth 
of two Apperites > 4g , to pleaſe, and to be 
pleaſed; and the Delight Men take in delight- 
ing, is not ſenſual, but a Pleaſure or joy of the 

d conſiſting in the Imagination of the Pow- 
er they have ji much to pleaſe. But the Name 
Luſt is uled where it is condemned; otherwiſe it is 
called by the general Word Love : for the Paſſion 
is one and the ſame indehnite Deſire of different 
Sex , as natural as Hunger. 

16, Of Zne, by which is underſtood the Joy 
Man taketh in the Fruition of any preſent Good , 
hath been already ſpoken of in the firſt Section , 
Chap. 7. under which is contained the Love Men 
bear to one anther , or Pleaſure they take in one 
ancthers Company ; and by which Nature, Men 
are faid to ſociable. Bur there is anc- 
ther Kind of Love, which the Greeks call 
"Epae, and 15 that which we mean, when we ſay 
that a Man is in Love: Foral'nuch as this Pal- 
110a 
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ſion cannot be wichout Diverſity of Sex, it can- 
not be denied but that it participateth of that 
indefinite Love mentioned in the former Sec- 
tion. But there is a great Diftttence betwixt 
the Deſire of a Man indefinite , and the ſame De- 
fire limited ad hwne ; and this is that Love which 
is the great Theme of Poets : Bur notwichſtand- 
ing their Praiſes , it muſt be dehined by the Word 
Need: for it is a Conception a Man hath of his 
Need of that one Perſon deſired. The Cauſe of 
this Paſſion is nor always nor for the moſt part 
Beanty , or other Quality in the Beloved, unleſs 
there be withall Hope in the Perſon that loveth : 
which may be gathered from this , that in great 
Di of Perſons , the greater have often faln 
in love with the mearer ; but not contrary. And 
from hence it is , that for the moſt part they have 
much better Fortune in Love , whoſe Hopes 
are built upon ſomething in their Perſon , than 
thoſe that truſt to their Expreſſions and Ser- 
vice ; and they that care leſ7 , than they that care 
more : Which not perceiving, many Men caſt 
away their Services, as .one Arrow after ano- 
ther, till, in the End, cogecher with their Hopes, 
they loſe their Wits. 

17, There is yet another Paſhon ſometimes 
called Zove, but mcr2 properly good Will or Cha- 
rity, There can be no greater Argument ro a 
Man, of his own Power , than to find himſelf 
able not only to 2ccomplith his own Detires , but 
alſo ro «ſift other Men in theirs : and this is 
that Conception wherew conſiltecth Charity, 
In which, firſt, is contained that natwal Aﬀetti. 
on of Parents to their Children , which the Greeks 
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call Zoey, as alſo, that Aﬀettion wherewith 
Men ſeek to «fit thoſe that adhere unto them. 
Bur the ion wherewith Men many 
times beſtow their Benefits on Strangers, isnot 
to be called Charity, but either Comra#, 
whereby they ſeek to purchaſe friendſhip 3 or 
Fear , which maketh them to purchaſe peace. 
The Opinion of Plate 5 oo Fr + 
Love , delivered according to his Cuſtom in the 
Perſon of Socrates, in Dialogue intituled 
Conviviam, is this, That a Man full and pregnant 
with Wiſdom and other Vertues, naturally 
feeketh out ſome beautiful Perſon, of Age and 
me 00 conceive, in whom he may, without 
ſenſual Reſpects , nar and produce the like. 
And this is the Idea of the then noted Love of 
Socrates wile and continent, to Alcibiades young 
and beautiful : In which, Love is not the ſought 
Honour, but the Iflue of his An COn- 
trary to the common Love, to which though If- 
ſue ſometimes follows, yet Men ſeek not that, bur 
to pleaſe, and to be leaſed. It ſhould be therefore 
this Charity, or Defire to aſſiſt and advance others, 
But why then ſhould che Wile (eek the Igno- 
rant, er be more charitable to the Beautiful than 
to others? There is ſomething in it ſavouring of 
the Ulſe of that time : in which Matce: ug 
Socrates be acknowledged for contineat, yet the 
Continent have the Pathon they contain, as much 
and more than they that ſatiare the Appetite z 
which maketh me ſuſpect this Plaronick Love for 
meerly ſenſual 3 but with an honourable Pretence 
for the Old to haunt the Company of the young 
and beautiful. Th 
13, LJ 
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18. Foraſmuch as all Knowledge beginneth 
from Experience , therefore alſo new Experience 
is the Beginning of new Knowledge , and the 
Increaſe of Expenience the Beginning of the In- 
creaſe of Knowledge. Whatloever therefore 
happeneth new to a Man, giveth him Matter of 
Hope of knowing ſomewhat that he knew noe 
before. And this Hope and Expectation of future 
Knowledge from any Thing that happeneth new 
and ſtrange, is that Pathon which we common- 
ly call Adwiratio ; and the fame conſidered 
as Appetite, is called Cmriefry, which is Ap- 
petite of Knowledge. As in the diſcerning of 
Faculties, Man leaveth all Community with 
Beaſts at the Faculty of impoſing Names ; (o al- 
ſo doth he farmount their Nature at this Paſ- 
fron of Curioſity, For when a Beaſt feeth an 
Thing new and ſtrange to him, he conſid 
it ſo far only as to diſcern whether it belike- 
ly to ſerve his turn, or hurt him, and accordingly 
approacheth nearer to it, or fleeth from ut: 

hereas Man, who in moſt Events remember- 
eth in what manner they were cauſed and begun, 
looketh for the Cauſe and Beginning of every 
Thing that ariſeth new unto him. And from this 
Paſſion of Admiration and Curioſity , have ari- 
ſen not only the Invention of Names, bur al- 
{o Suppoſition of ſuch Caules of all Things as they 
thought might produce them. And from this 
Beginning is defived all Phile/ophy 1 as Aﬀtronc- 
my from the Admiration of the Courſe of 
Heaven 3 Natwral Philoſophy from the ſtrange F{- 
fets of the Elments and other Bodies. And 
from the Degrees of Curioſity, proceed Do the 
: (ES 
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the Chace of Riches or Aatheaiey,) which 
in Reſpe&t of Knowledge are but Senfuality ) 
it is a Diverſity of little Pleaſure , whether it 
be the Motion of the Sun or the Earth that ma- 
keth the Day , or to enter into other Contempla- 
tions of any ſtr Accident , than whether it 
conduce or not to the End he purſueth. Becauſe 
Curioſity is Delight , therefore alſo Novelty is fo, 
but Recielly - wk Novelty from which a Man 
conceiveth an Opinios true or falſe of betteri 
his own Eſtate; for, in ſuch Caſe, they ſtand 
affected with the Hope that all Gameſters have 
while the Cards are ſhuffling. 

19, Divers other Paſſions there be , but they 
want Names : whereof ſome nevertheleſs have 
been by moſt Men obſerved : For Example; 
from what Paſſhon proceedeth it, that Men take 
pleaſure to behold from the Shore the Danger 
of them that are at Sea in a Tempeſt, or in 
Fight, or from a ſafe Caſtle to behold two Ar- 
mues charge one to another in the Field? Ir is 
certainly,in the whole Summ, 7ezz elſe Men would 
never flock to ſuch a S :le. Nevertheleſs 
there is in it both 7 and Grief: for as there is 
Novelty and Remembrance of our own Securi- 
ty preſent, which is Delight : ſo there is alſo 
Pity , which is Grief: But the Delight is (© 
far predominant , that Men uſually are content 
in ſuch a Caſe to be Spectators of the Miſery of 
their Friends. 

20, Magnanimity 15 NO more than Glory , of the 
which I have ſpoken in the firſt Section ; but 
Glory well grounded upon certain Experience of 
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a Power ſufficient to attain his End in 
Manner. And Puſillanimity is the Dexbr of that. 
Whatſoever therefore is a Sign of Yain Gle- 
, the fame is alſo a Sign of Paflanimiy : 
or ſufficient Power maketh Glory a Spur to 
ones End. To be pleaſed or diſpleaſed with 
Fame true or falſe, is a Sign of that ſame, 
becauſe he that relieth on Fame hath not his Suc- 
cels in his own Power. Likewiſe 4: and Fal- 
lacy are Signs of Pufilianimity , becauſe they 
depend not upon our own Power, but the Igno- 
rance of others. Alſo Proneneſi to Anger, becauſe 
it argueth Dithculty of proceeding. Alſo 0- 
ftentation of Anceſtors , becauie all Men are more 
inclined to make fhew of their own Power 
when they have it , than of anothers. To be 
at Enmity and Contention with I»feriours, is a 
Sign of the ſame, becauſe it proceedeth from 
ant of Power to end the War. To /axeh at 
others, becauſe it is an Aﬀectation of Glory 
from other Mens Infirmities, and not from any 
Ability of their own. Alſo Irefelrrion , which 
pr h from Want of power enough to con- 
_ the little Difhculties that make Deliberations 
21. The Compariſon of the Life of Man to 
a Race, though it hold not in every Part, yet it 
holdeth ſo well for this our Purpoſe , that we may 
thereby both ſee and — almoſt all the 
Paſſions before mentioned. But this Race we 
mult ſuppoſe to have no other Gea/, nor other 
Garland, but being formoſt, and in ic 
Toendeavour, is Appetite. 
To be remils , is Senſuality, 
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To conſider them behind , is Glory. 
Toconlider thera before, is Hmmility, 
To loſe Ground with looking back , Yain-Glorg. 
= be _ , Hatred, 
0 turn back , Repentance, 
Tobeinbreath , Hope. 
Tobe weary, Deſpair. 
To endeavour to overtake thenext, Emulation, 
To ſupplant or overthrow , Evie. 
Torelolve to break thorow a Stop foreſcen, Con- 
rage, 
To break thorow a ſudden Stop, Anger. 
To break thorow with Eaſe , Magnanimity, 
To loſe Ground by little Hindrances , Puſillani- 
mity, 
To fall on the ſudden, is Diſpoſition to weep. 
To ſee another fall , is Diſpoſition to /axgh. 
To ſee one out-gone whom we would not, is Pity, 
To ſee one out-gee whom we would not , is is 
dignation, 
To hold faſt by another, is to {ve. 
Tocarry him on that (o holdeth, is Chariry, 
To hurt ones (elf for halt , is Shame, 
Continually to be out-gone is Miſery. 
tinually to out-go the next before, 1s Felicity, 


And to forſake the Courſe, is to die. 
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CHAP. X. 


r. Hs ſhewed in the precedent Chapters, 

that Senſe proceedeth from che Action of 
external Obje&s upon the Brain, or ſome inter- 
nal Subſtance of the Head; and that the Paſſions 
proceed* from the Alteration there made, and 
continued to the Hearr : Ir is conſequent in 
the next Place, ſeeing the Diverſity of Degrees 
in Knowlege in divers Men, to- be greater than 
may be aſcribed ro the divers Tempers of their 
Brain, to declare what other Cauſes may pro- 
duce ſuch Oaddes, and Excels of Capacity, as we 
daily obſervein one Man above another. As for 
that Difference which ariſeth from Sickneſs, and 
ſuch accidental Diſtempers, I omit the ſame, as 
impertinent to this Place, and conlider, it onl 
in ſuch as have their Health , and Organs well 
diſpoſed. If the Difference were in the natu- 
ral Temper of che Brain, I can imagia no Reaſon 
why the ſame ſhould not appear thirſt and molt 
of all in the Senſes, which being equal both in 
the wiſe and leſs wife, infer 2n equai Temper in 
the common Organ (namely the Brain ) of all 
the Senſes. 

2. But we ſee by Experience, that 73 and Grief 
proceed not n 44 Main t ie [ame C w/es, and 
that men dine: voy mull 'n te Condiicati- 
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on of the Body ; whereby , that which helpeth 
and furthereth viral Conftitation in One, and is 
therefore delightful, hindereth it and crofleth ir 
in another, and therefore cauſerth Grief. The 
Difference therefore of Wits hath its Original from 
the different 4 and from the Ends to which 
the Appetite leadeth them. 

3. And firſt, thoſe Men whoſe Ends are /en- 
ſnal Delight, and generally are addicted to Eaſe, 
Food, Onerations and Exonerations of the Body , 
muſt needs be the //s thereby delighted wich 
thoſe Imaginations that condace not to thoſe Ends, 
ſuch as are Imaginations of Honow and Glory , 
which, as I bave {aid before, have ReſpeR to the 
fucure : For Senſualicy confiſteth in the Pleaſure 
of rhe Senſes, which pleaſe only for the preſear, 
and take away the Inclinatioa to obſerve ſuch 
Things as conduce to Honour, and conſequently 
maketh Men leſs curious, and leis ambitious , 
whereby they leis contider the Way either tv 
Knowledge or other Power : in which two cou- 
fiſteth all the Excellency of Power cognitive. 
And this is ic which Men call Dz/zeſs, and pro- 
ceederh from the Appetite of {enlual or bodily 
Delight. And it may well be conjectured, that 
ſuch Pziſton hath its Beginning from a Groſſneſs and 
Difficu/ty of the Motion of the Spirit about the Heavr. 

4. The Contrary hereunto, is that quick Ranze- 
ins of Mind deſcribed , Chap. 4 Sect. 3. which 
is joyned with Criofiry of comparing the Things 
that come into the Mind, one with another : 


which Compariſon , a Man deiighteth him{!? 
either with finding unexpected Similitude of 


Things , otherivikte much unlike ; in which 
Men 
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Men place the Excellency - of Fancy, and from 
whence proceed thoſe grateful Similies, Meta- 
phors, and other Tropes , by which both Pers 
and Orator; have it in their Power to make Things 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe, and thew wel! or ill to others, 
as they like themſelves ; or elfe in diſcerning 
luddenly Di/imilirnde in Things that otherwiſe ap- 
pear the fame. And this Vertue of the Mind 
1s that by which Men attain ro exa&t and per- 
fect Knowledge ; and the Pleaſure thereof con- 
(iſteth in continual Inſtruction, and in Diſtinction 
of Places, Perſons, and Seaſons, and is commonly 
termed by the Name of 7»dgement : for, to judge 
is nothing elſe, but to diſtinguiſh or diſcern : 
And both Fancy and 7»4gement are commonly 
comprehended under the Name of wir, which 
ſceemeth to be a Tenuity and Agility of Spirits, 
contrary to that Reltineſs of the Spirits ſuppo- 
{ed in thoſe that are dull. 2 
5. There is another Defect of the Mind, which 
Men call Levity, which betrayeth alſo Afobility in 
the Spirits, butin Exceſs. An Example where- 
of is in them that in the midſt of any ſerious 
Diſcourſe, have their Minds diverted to every 
little Jeſt or witty Obſervation $ - which ma- 
keth them depart from their Diſcourſe by a Pa- 
rentheſts, and from that Parentheſ1s by ano- 
ther , till at length they either loſe themſelves, 
or make their Narration like a Dream, or tome 
ſtudied Nonſence. The Pafſhon from whence 
this proceedeth, is C:ri:fity, but with 19 mrch E- 
quality and Indifference : for when all Things 
make equa! Impreſhon and Delight, they equally 
throng to be expreſſed. 
F 6. The 
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6. The Vertue oppoſite to this Defect, is Gra- 
vity, or Steadine(s ; in which the End being the 
great and Mafter-Delight, dire&teth and 
eh in the Way thereto all other Thoughts. 

7. The Extremity of Dulne(s is that natzral 
Folly which may be called Stolidity : - But the Ex- 
tream of Levity, though it be natural Folly di- 
ſtin&t from the other, and obvious toevery Mans 
Obſervation, I know nee how to call it. 

8. There is a Fault of the Mind called by the 
Greeks AwaSiz, which is Indecibiliry, or Difficulty of 
being taught 3 the which muſt needs ariſe from a 
falſe Opinion that know already the Truth of 
that is called in queſtion: for certainly Men are 
not otherwiſe ſo unequal in capacity as the .Evi- 
dence is unequal between what is taught by the 
Mathematicians, and what is common dif.our- 
ſed of in other Books : and therefore if the Minds 
of Men were all of white Paper, they would 
all moſt equally be diſpoſed to yn} 
whatſoever ſhould be in right Method, and by 
right Raciocination delivered to them: But when 
Men have once acquize{ced in unrrue Opinions, and 
regiſtred tnem as Authentical Records in their 
Minds, it is no leſs impoſiible to (| intelligi- 
bly to fuch Men, than to write legibly upon a Pa- 
per already (cribled over. The immediate Casſe 
therefore of [.decibility, is Prejudice ,, and of pre- 
judice, falle Opinion of our own Knowledge. 

9. Another, and a principal Defe& of the 
Mind, is that which Men call Madneſs, which 
1ppearech to be nothing elle but ſome Imagina- 
$01 of fome tach Prederizancy above the ref, 
tat we hive me Pa/ſon bus from it 5 and this 
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Conception is nothing elſe but exceſſive vais 
Glory, Or vain Dejeftion : which is molt propable 
by theſe Examples following, which proceed 
in e every one + x; Bn from Pride , 
or ſome Dejetion of Mind. As firſt , we have 
had che Example of one that preached in Cheap- 
fide from a Cart there, inſtead of a Pulpit, that 
he himſelf was Chriſt, which was /piritza/ Pride 
or We have had alſo divers Exam- 
ples of ed Madneſs, in which Men haye 
manifeſtly been &ed upon any Occaſion that 
hath put them in Remembrance of their own A- 
bility. Amongſt the learned Men, may be re- 
me.nbred” ( I think alſo) thoſe that determine of 
the Time of the Worlds End, and other ſuch the 
Points of Prophecy. And the gallant Madneſs 
of Don 2nixote 1s nothing elſe but an Expreſ- 
ſion of ſuch Height of vain Glory as reading of 
Romance may produce in puſtllanimous Men. Al- 
ſo Rage and Madneſs of Love, are but great In- 
dignations of them in whoſe Brains is predo- 
minant Contempt from their Enemies, or their 
Miſtrefles. And the Pride taken in Form and Be- 
havioxr, hath made divers Men run mad, and to 
be ſo accounted, under the Name of Fantaſtick. 

10, And as theſe arethe Examples of Extremi- 
ties, {© alſo are there Examples roo many of 


the which may therefore be well ac- 
pets. 557 $zASIt 154 | of the firſt, fora 
Man, without certain Evidence, to think himſelf 
to be inſpired, or to have any other Effect of Gods 
holy Spiric than other godly Men have. Of the 
ſecond, for a Man continually ro ſpeak his mind 
in a Cenzo of other Mens Greek or Latine Sen- 
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tences. Ofthe chird, much of the prefent Gallan- 
try in Love and Duel. Of Kage, a Degree is Ma- 
lice; and of Fantaftick Madneks, bs, Fug 

11. As the former Examples exhibit to us Ma- 
dneſfs, and the es thereof, proceeding from 
the Exceſs of Self-Opinion ; foalfo there Ge 0- 
ther Examples of Madnefs, and the Degrees 
thereof, proceeding from too much vain Fear and 
Dejeftion z, as in thoſe melancholy Men that have 
imagined themſelves brittle as Glaſs, or have had 
ſome other like Imagination : and hereof 
are all thoſe exorbitant and cauſle(s , which 
we commonly obſerve in melancholy Perſons. 
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CHAP. XI 


bs H Itherto of the Knowledge of Things natural 
and of the Paſſions that ariſe naturally from 
them. Now foraſmuch as we give Names not on- 
ly to Things natural, but alſo to ſupernatural; and 
by all Names we ought to have ſome Meaning 
and Conception : It followeth in the next Plac 
to conlider what Thoughts and Imaginations 0 
che Mind we have, when we take into our 
Mouths the moſt blefled Name of G O D, and 
the Names of thoſe Verrzes we attribute unto him ; 
as alſo, what Image cometh into the Miud at hear- 
ing the Name of Siri, or the Name of Ange! 
good or 
z. And foralmuch as God Almiglity is incom- 
prehenſible, it followeth, that we can have »o Con- 
ception or mage of the Deity, and conſequently, 
all his Attributes {ignifie our Inability and Defect 
of Power to conceive any Thing concerning his Na- 
ture, and not any Conception of the ſame, except- 
ing only this, That there i a God: For the Ef- 
fects we acknowledge naturally, do include a 
Power of their producing, before they were pro- 
duced ; and that Power preſuppolecth ſomething 
exiſtent that hath ſuch Power : And the Thing (0 
exiſting with Power to produce, if it were not E- 
ternal, muſt needs have been produced by fome- 
what before it,and that again by ſomething elle be- 
fore that, till we come to an Eternal (that is to 
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ſay , the firſt) Power of all Powers, and firſt 
Cauſe of all Cauſes : And this is it which all Men 
conceive by the Name of GOD, implying Eterni- 
ty ppocaaply, and Omnipotency. And 
thus all that will confider, may know that God is, 
pou: not what heijs: even a Man that is born 
ind, though it be not poffible for him to have 
8'y Imagination what Kind of thing Fire is 3 bc 
he cannot but know that ſomewhat there is that 
Men call Fire, becauſe it warmeth him. 
ik And whereas we _ to God A 
ighty, Secing, Hearing ing, Knowing, 
ving, and the like, by Nana we ſtand 
ſomething in Men to whom we attribute them,, 
we underſtand noching by them in the Nature 0 
God : For, as it is well reaſoned, Shaft ner the 
God that made the Eye, ſees, and the Ear, hear ? SO 
it 135 alſo, if we ſay, Shall God, which made 
the Eye, not ſee without the Eye 3 or that 
made the Ear, not hear without .the Ear; or 
that made the Brain, not know without the 
Brain 3 or that made the Heart, not love with- 
out the Heart > The Attributes therefore given 
unto the Deity, are ſuch as ſigrifie either ow In- 
capacity Or Our Reverence: Our Incapacity, when 
we fay Incomprehenſible and Infimte ; our Re- 
verence, when wegive him thoſe Names, which 
amongit us are the Names of thoſe Things we 
moſt maznihe and commend , as Omnipotent 
Omniſcient, Juſt, Merciful, e&&c. Ard when G 
Almighty giveth thoſe Names to himſelf in the 
Scriptures, it is but dr3+-=r17=9Gc , that is to ſay, 
by deſceniding to our Manner of ſpeaking ; with- 
ent which we are not capable of — 
| + DY 
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4 By the Name of Spiric, we underſtand a 
Body natxral, but of ſuch Subtilry, that it worketh 


' not upon the Senſes; but that filleth up the 


Place which the Image of a viſible Body might 
fill up. Our Conception therefore of Spirit con- 
{1 of Figure without Colour ;, and in Figure is 
underſtood Dimenſion , and conſequently , to 
conceive a Spirit , is to conceive ſomething 
that hath Dimenſion. But Spirits ſupernatural 
commonly fignifie fome Subſtance withour Dimen- 
fion ; which two Words do flatly contradict 
one another: and therefore when we attribute 
the Name of Spiritunto God, we attribute it not 
as the Name of any Thing we conceive, no more 
than we aſcribe unto him Senſe and Underſtand- 
ing; but, as a Signification of our Reverence , 
we delire to abſtract from him all corporal Grot- 
nels. 

5. Concerning other Things, which ſome Men 
call Spirits incorporeal, and {ome corporeal, it 
is not poſſible by natrral Means only, to come 
to Knowledge of {0 much, as that there are (uch 
1hings. We that are Chriitians achnow/edge that 
the:e be Angels good and evil, and thatthere 
are Spirits, and that the Soul of Man is a 
Syirit, and that thole Spirits are immortal : 4, 
to know it, thatis to ſay, to have natural Evidence 
of the {ame,. it 1s impoſſible ; For, all Evidence is 
Coacepticn, As 1t 15 {aid , Chap. 6. Set. 3. and all 
Conception is Imeziration , and proceegerh from 
Senſe, Chap. 3. Sect. 1. And Spirirs we ſup- 
pole to be thole Suvitances winch work x upo1 
the Senſe;, and therefore not conceptible, Bur 
though the Scripture acknovledys Spurs , 
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yet. doth it no where ſay, that they are incor- 
poreal, meaning thereby, without Dimenſion and 
Quality : Nor, I think, is that Word ſncor- 
poreal at all inthe Bible ; but it is ſaid of che Spi- 
rit, that it abideth in Men 3 ſometimes that it 
dwelleth in them, ſometimes that it cometh on 
them, that it deſcendeth, and goeth, and com- 
eth ; and that Spirits are Angels, that is to ſay, 
Meſlengers : all which Words ad Leicality;, 
and Locality is Dimenſion; and whatſoever hath 
Dimenſion, is Body, be it never fo ſubtil. To 
me therefore it ſeemeth , that the Scripture fa- 
voureth them more, who hold Angels and 
Spirits corporeal , than them that hold the con- 
trary. And it is & plain Contradiftion in natu- 
ral Diſcovrſe, to ſay of the Soul of Man, that it is 
rota Mm toto, Cf tota in qualibet Parte Corports , 

rounded neither upon Reaſon nor Revelation, 

t proceeding from the Ignorance of what 
thoſe Things are which are called Spe{tra, Images, 
that appear in the dark ro Children, and ſuch as 
have ſtrong Fears, and other ſtrange Imaginarions, 
as hath been ſaid, Chap. 3. Seft. 5. where I call 
them Phantaſms ; For, taking them to be Things 
real, without us, like Bodies, and ſeeing them to 
come and vaniſh fo ſtrangely as they do, unlike 
40 Bodies ; what could they call them elte, but 
incerpoareal Bodies > which is not a Name, but an Ab- 
{urdity of Speech. _ 

6 Ir* is true, that the Heathens, and all 
Nations of the World, have acknowledged that 
chere be $775, which for the moſt part they 
14d to be incotporeal z whereby it might be 
toughe, tat a Man by natural Reaſcn, may ar- 
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rive, without the Scriptures, to the Knowledge of 
this, That Spirits are ; But the erroneous lle- 
(tion thereof by the Heathens, may proceed, as 
I have faid before, from the Ignorance of the 
Cauſe of Ghoſts and Phantaſms, and fuch other 
Apparitions. And from thence had the Greci- 
ans their Number of Gods, their Number of De- 
mons good or bad, and for every Man his Genires 3 
which 15 not the Acknowledging of this Truth,That 
Spirits are, but a falſe Opinion concerning the 
Force of Imagination. 

7. And ſeeing the Knowledge we have of Spi- 
rits, 15 not natural Knowledge , but Faith from 
ſupernatural Revelation given to the holy Wri- 
ters of the Scriptures z it followeth, that of Inſpi- 
rations alſo, which is the Operation of Spirit in 
us, the Knowledge which we have, muſt all pro- 
ceed from Scripture. The Signs rhere fer down 
of Inſpiration , are Afiracles , when they be 
great , and manifeſtly above the Power of Men 
to do by Impoſture : As for Example, the In- 
ſpiration of Elias was known by the miracu- 
lous Burning of the Sacrifice. Bur the Signs to 
diſtinguiſh whether a Spirit be good or evil, are 
the ſame by which we diſtinguiſh whether a 
Man or a Tree be good or evil, namely, At&i- 
ens and Fruit ; For there are 5:4 Spirits, where- 
with Men are inſpired fometimes , as weil as 
with Spirits of Trath. And we are commanded 
in Scripture, to judge of the Spirits by their 
Doctrine, and not of the Doctrine by the Spirits. - 
For Miracles, our Saviour hath forbidden us to 
rule our Faith by them, 4orrh. 24. 24. And Saint 
Paul (aith, Gal. 1. $. Though an grgel from Heaven 
preach 
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preach to you otherwiſe, &c, let him be atcur. 
" fed Where it is plain, thac weare not to j 
whether the Doctrine be true or not, by 
Angel ; but whether the Angel fay true or no, 
by the Doctrine. So likewiſe, 1 7oh. 4. 1. Believe 
mot every Spirit : for falſe Prophets are gone ont in 
to the World, Verſ. 2. Hereby ſhall ye know th iſ 
Spirit of God. Verſ. 3. Every Spirit that confeſſeth | 
mot that feſns Chriſt is come in the Fleſh, if 
woe of Ged : and this is the Spirit of Antichriſt. |: 
Verl. 15. Wheſoever confeſſeth that Jeſus is the + 
Son of Ged , in him dwelleth God , and he in God |) 
The Knowledze therefore we have of gwd andfi© 
evil Inſpiration , cometh wo by Yifen of an Aur F 
gel that may teach it, nr by a Miracle that 
may ſeem to confirm it 5 br by Conformity of | © 
Do&trine with this Article and Fundamental Point : 
ef Chriſtian Faith, which alſo Saint Pas/ ſaich jp 
1 the fs Foundation, That Jeſus Chriſt is come 
in the Fieſh, 1 Cor. 3.11 

8. Pur if Jrſpiration be diſcerned by this s 
Point , and thi: Point be acknowledged and be- 
lieved upon the Anthority of the Scriptares 3 How - 
(may ſome Men ask) know we that the Seri 
ptare deſervcth (Oo great Amthority , which muſt be 
no le than that of the lively Voice of God; of 
that is, how we know the Scriprwres to be the A, 
Word of God? And firſt, it i5 manifeſt , that if by Ge 
Knowledge we underſtand Science infallible and of 
natural , as is defined, Chap. 6. Sect. 4. proceeding[® 3 
from Senſe, we cannot be faid to know it , be- He 
cauſe it proceedeth not from the ConceptionsI'*e 
ingendered by Senſe. And it we underſtand wh 
Knowledge as ſupernatural , we cannot _—_ the 

: 
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1” Þ but by Inſpiration: And of that 1»ſpiration we can- 
ee F not judge, but by the Define: Ic followerh, that 
e have not any Way , natural or ſupernatural, of 
| ey one e thereof, which can properly be 
"| called »f, Science and Evidence, It re- 
_ maineth , that the Knowledge that we have that 
ſeth the Scriptures are the Word of God , is only 
- | Faith, which Faith therefore is alſo by Sainr 
| 1 Paul defined, Heb. 11. 1. to be the Evidence of 
"2 Things not ſeen, that is to fay , not otherwiſe e- 
vident but by Faith : for , whatſoever either is 
ad evident by Natural Reaſon , or Revelation ſuper- 
A natural , is not called Faith z, elſe ſhould nor 
has Faith ceaſe, no more than Charity , when we 
ae in Heaven ; which is contrary to the Doc- 
oine (51ne of the Scripture. And, we axe =o faid to 
2ith believe , but 0 know thoſe Things that be evi- 
dent, 
ors 9. Seeing then the Acknowledgment of Scri- 
this to be the Word of God, is not Evidence, 
be. {ut Faithand Faith (Chap. 6. Set. 7.) conliſteth in 
How (fe Truſt we have of other Men, it appeareth plain, 
Seri that the Men fo truſted, are the holy Men of Gods 
t be Church ſucceeding one another from the Time 
od; of thoſe that ſaw the wondrous Works of God 
"he Almighty in the Fleſh. Nor doth this imply chat 
if by God is not the Worker or Efhcient Cauſe of Faith, 
and (0, that Faith is begotten in Man without the Spirit 
ding of God: for, all thoſe good Opinions which we 
" be. [4dmit and believe , though they proceed from 
tons Iearing , and Hearing from T Go both 
which are natural, yet they are the Work of 
ve ich299: for, all the Works of Nature are his., and 
but they are attribured to the Spirit of God: a 
or 
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for Example, Exod. 28. 3. Then. ſhalt ſpeak, nm 
all cunning Men, whom 1 have filled with the 
SPIRIT of Wiſdom, that they may mak 
Aaron's Garments for his Conſecration, that he may 
ſerve me ' in the Prieſts e, Faith therefore 
wherewith we believe, is the Work of the Spirit 
of God in that Senſe, by which the Spirit of 
God giveth to one Man Wiſdom and cunning in 
Workmanſhip more than another, and by which 
he effecteth alſo in other Points om 
ro our ordinary Life ; that one Man believ 
that, which, upon the ſame Grounds, another doth 
not 3 and one Man reverenceth the Opinion, and 
obeyerh the Commands of his Superiour, and 
others nor. 

10. And Remgonr Faith, that the Scriptures are 
the Word of God, began from the Confidence 
and Truſt we ſe in the Charch ; there 
can be no Doubt but that their Interpretation of 
the ſame Scriptures ( when any Doubt or Con- 
troverite thall ariſe, by which this Fundamental 
Point, That 7eſws Gift is come in the Fleſh, may 
be called in queſtion) is ſafer for any Man to 
truſt to, than his own, whether Reaſoning or Spi- 
rit, that is to ſay, his own Opinion, 

11. Now concerning Mens Aﬀettions to God- 
wed, they are not the fame always that are 
deſcribed in the Chapter concerning Paſh- 
ons There, for to love, is to be delighted with 
the Image or Conception of the Thing loved 
but God is unconceivable : To love God there- 
fore, in the Scripture, is to obey bis Cam 
mandweats, and to love one another. Allo to truſt 
God, is ciffterent from our rr»ſtine one _ 
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for, when a Man truſteth a Man , (Chap. g. 
Sec. 8.) he a alide his own Endeavours : 
bur if we do fo in our Truſt ro God Almigh- 
ty , we difobey him; and how ſhall we cruſt 
to him whom we know we diſobey ? Torr 
to God Almighty therefore, is to referr to his 
geod Pleaſure that is above ow own Power to 
effe&t : and this is alf ove with Achnowledging one 
only God , which is the firſt Comma c. 
And to truſt in Chrif, is no more but to 
acknowledge him for God ; which is the fundamen- 
= __ of _ yon tian _ : = 
equently , to truſt, rely, or, as ſome e: 
it, to caſt and roll! our felves on Chriſt, is the 
ſame Thing with the Fundamental Point of Faith, 
_ » that eſs Chriſt is the Sin of the living 
G 


12,-To howewr God internally in the Heart , 
is the ſame Thing with that we ordinarily call Ho- 
nour amongſt Men : for it is nothing but the 
wlecging of his Power ; and the Signs there- 
of, the with the Signs of the Honour 
due to our Superiours, mentioned Chap. 8. Sect. 6. 
viz. tO praiſe, tO magnifie , tO bleſs, to pray to 
him, to thank him , to give Oblarions Ia- 
crifices to him , to give Attention to his Word , 
to ſpeak to him in Prayer with Contideration, 
to come into his Preſence with humble Geſture, 
and in decent Manner, and to adorn his Wor- 
ſhip with Magnificence and Coſt: and thele-are 
natural Signs of our honouring him internally : 
And therefore the Contrary hereof, To neg- 
le&t prayer , to ſpeak to him exrempore, to come 
to Church flovenly. to adorn the Place of his vu 

ihip 
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Name inevery idle Diſcourſe Are, ve 

of Contempt of Ae Divine Ma __ | 
other Signs which are abitrarys a to be unco 
ron neteher): 18 Me 
Adeoſes at u Ol 

which in their own Nature are :oone, vill, wh} » 
avoid Indecency and Diſcord, it be otherwile de- 
termined by common Conſent. 4 
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CHAP. XIL 


'Þ Ti hath been declared already, how external 
Objects cauſe Conceprions, and Conceptions , 
etite and Fear , which are the fir ena» 
ed Beginnings of our Attions : {or either the "Xcions 
immediately follow the firſt Appetite, as when 
we do any Thing upon a ſudden 3 « e/ſe toour 
firſt Appetite there ſucceedeth ſome Concepti- 
on of Evil to happen tous by ſuch Actions, which 
is Fear, and which holdeth us from proceeding. 
And to that Fear may ſacceed a new A 
tte, and to that Appetite another Fear alter- 
nacely, till the Action be either done, or ſome 
Accident come between, to make it impoſlible z 
and ſo this alternate Appetice and Fear ceaſeth, 
This alternate Succeſſion of Appetite and Fear Cu- 
ring all the time the Action 1s in our Power to do 
or not to do, is that we call Deliberation; 
which Name hath been given ic for that Part 
of the Definition wherein it is ſaid that it laſt- 
eh ſo long as the Action, whereof we deliberate, is 
in our Power : for, {o long we have Liberty to 
do or not to do; and Deliberation f1gnifeth a 
Taking away of our own Liberty. 

2. Deliberation therefore requireth in the Action 
deliberated two Conditions 3 one, that it be ſurure 1 
the ocher, that there be Hee of doing it, or poſſibi- 
lity of not doing itz for, Apperice and Fear are Expe- 
pettarions of the future ; and there is no ExpeRation 
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of Good, without Hopez or of Evil, without 
Poſlibility : of Neceſſaries therefore there is no Del+. 
beratioa. A Celiberation, the laſt Appetite, as alſo 
the laſt Fear, is called i/! , viz. the laſt Appe- 
tite, Will ro do, or Will toomit. Ir is all one 
therefore to ſay #illand /aft will: for, though a Man 
expreſs his preſent Inclination and Appetite con- 
cerning the diſpoſing of his Goods, by Words or 
Writing 3 yet ſhall ic not be counted his Wl, 
becauſe he hath ſtill Liberty to diſpoſe of them other 
ways : but when Deathtakethaway that Liberty, 
then it is his Will. 

3Yoluntary Actions and Omiſhions are ſuch as have 
Beginning in the 4 ;, all other are involuntary, Or 
nas voluntary, fuch as a Man doth upon Appetite 
or Fear z involentary, {uchas he doth by Neceſſity 
of Nature, as when he is puſhed, or falleth, and 
thereby doth Good or hurt to another : mixr, ſuch 
as participate of both ; as when a Man is carried 
to: Priſon, Going is voluntary, to the Priſon, is 
involuntary : "The Example of him that throweth 
his Goods out of a Ship into the Sez, ro fave 
his Perſon, is of an Action. altogether volunta- 

z for, there is nothing therein involuntary, but 
the Hardneſs of the Choice, which is not his 
Action, but the Action of rhe Winds : wlat he 
himſelf doth, is no more againſt his W4ll, chan 
to flee from Danger is againft the Will of him 
_ {eeth no other Means to preſerve hin 
ſelf. 

4. Vaentzry alſo are the Aﬀtions that proceed 
from ludden Anger, or other (udden Appetite 
in ſuch Men 2s can diſcern Good or Evil : for, in 
them the Time precedent & to be judged Delibe- 
ration 3 
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ration 3 for then alſo he deliberateth in whac 
Caſes it is good to frike, deride, or do an 
other Action proceeding from Anger ar other luch 
ſadden Paſſhan. 

5. Appetite, Fear, Hope, and my EW 

1005s are not called voluntary; for 

net from, yu av to will, and the ce Wil 

is not yoluntary : for Man can no more 
he- will will, than x be wil will will, and 2 


an infinite Ki the Word which 
is abſurd, bog (or ro ificant. eh -- 


6. Foraſmuch as Will to is Appetite , and 
Will to omit, Fear ; the- Caxſe of Appetite and Fear 
is the Canſe alſo of our w# : But the propound- 
of of the Benefits and of Harms, tat s toy; 

Reward and Punithment, is the Cauſe of our 
- and of our Fears , and therefore alſo 

Wills, fo far forth as we believe that ſuch 
Rewards and Benefits as are propounded, ſhall 
arrive unto usz and conſequently, our ils fol- 
low our Opinions, as our Afions follow our Wills 3 

in which Senſe ba oy; and ptoperly , that 
fy Go Weng! "he Wk by m— 
ills of 


Wills tothe producing of one Effe&t : Bur when 
the Wil of two divers Men prodace ſuch Actions 
as are reciprocally refftant one to the other, this 
is called Contention ; and, being upon the Perſons 
one of another, Batre/: whereas Adtions proceed- 
ing from Conſent, are mutual Aid. 

G 8. When 
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8. When many Wills are involved or inclu- 
ded in the Will of one or more conſenting, (which 
how it may be, ſhall be hereafter declared) then is 
that involving of many Wills in one or more, cal- 
led Union. 

9. In Leliberations interrupted, as they may be 
by Diverſion of other Buſineſs, or by Sleep, the 
laſt Appetire of ſuch Part of the Deliberation is 
called /ntention, Or | wrpoſe. 
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t. Hes (poken of the Powers and Ats 
& £. of the Mind, bath cogaicive and motive, 
conliflere, dn ;every Man by himſelf, without Rela- 
tion fo avberr; jt ' Will fall fitly into this Chapter, 
to ſpeak ,of the Effects of the lame Power one 
wpon another, ;- which Effects are alſo the Signs; 
by which fe taketh notice what another con- 
ceivetl1 aud incendeth. Of cheſe Signs , ſome are 
luch as camo ealily. be connterfeited ;, as Ations 
ad Geſtures,; eſpecially if they be ſudden, where- 
of- I have :menuoned ſome; ( for Example, look 
in Chap. 9, )- with ;the veral Paſſions whereof 
they are Signs i,.Orbexs there are which may be 
connterfeited j andtho aretforad; or Speech z, of the 
_ and Effects whereof, 1 am to ſpeak in this 

CE. 

2, The firſt Ie of Language, is the expreſſ- 
on of our Conceptions, that is, the begetring in one 
another the ſame Conceptions that we have in our 
ſelves 3 and this is called Teaching ; wherein, if 
the Conception of him that teacheth continually 
accompany his Words, Fegizning at ſomething 
true in Experience , then it begetteth the like Evi- 

ence in «4x Hearer that underſtandeth them , 
and makech him to know ſomething, which he 
is therefore ſaid to learn : but if there be we 
ſuch Evidence, then ſuch teaching is cal.ed 
Perſwaſion , and On 2 more in the Hear- 

2 er, 
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er, than what is in the Speakers bare Opini- 
beer ein ogg bn 
one tO ar z namely , ion 

Negation of the ſame Thing, is called Controver- 
fie : but bath Affirmations, or beth Negations, Cox- 
ſent in Opinion, Gign of hive exatth 

. The infalible Sign teaching - « , 
all withour | ooo is this ,” that #o Mas hath 
ever taught the Contrary : Not that few , how 
few foever, if any y for commonly Truth 15 on, 
Bar when in Optnions an] Queſities centered 
Buc when in Opinions 10ns C 
and diſcuſſed by many , it happeneth that not 
any one of the Men that fo difcuſsd them 


b, 
otherwiſe t do not. And -this appears 
moſt manifeſtly to them that have conl 
the divers Subjects wherein have exerci- 
ſed their Pens , and the divers Ways in which 
they have proceeded, together with the Diverſity 
of the Succeſs thereof : for, thole Men who have 
taken in hand to conſider nothing ee but the 
Compariſon of Magnitndes, Numbers, Times, and 
MAtions, and how their Proportions are to one 
another, have thereby been the Authors of 
all thoſe Excellencies by which we differ from 
fuch ſavage People as now inhabit divers places in 
America : and as have been the Inhabitants here- 
tofore of thoſe Countries where at this day 
Arts and Sciences do moſt flouriſh : for, from 
the Studies of theſe Men, have proceeded 
Whatſoever cometh to us for Ornament by N«- 
vigatiom, and whatſoever we have beneficial 
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to humane Society by the Divifion , Diftinftion , 
and Portraiftting the Face of the Earth, whatſo- 
ever alſo we have by the Account of Times, and 
Foreſight of the Conrſe of Heaven ;, whatſoever b 
Meafaring Diftences, Plains, and Solids of all 
Sorts; and whatſoever either elegant or defer. 
ſible in Building : All which ppole a Way, 
what do we'diffter from the wildeſt of the I- 
dians ? Yet to this day was it never heard of, 
chat there was any Controverfie concerning any 
Concluſjon in this Subject ; the Science whereof 
hach neverthele(s been continually amplified ang 
enriched by the Concluſions moſt dithculr 
and profound Speculation. The Resſon whereof 
is apparent to every Man that looketh into 
their Writings z for they proceed from mot 
low and bwmble Principles, evident even to the 
meaneſt Capacity 3 going on ſlow/y, and with 
moſt ſerpnlowe Ratiocinarion ;, viz. from the Im- 
gormon of Names, they inferr the Truth of their 
+ Propoſitions 3 and from two of the firſt, a 


Government, and Laws, whereof there be in#- 
nite Volumes, have been fo far from romerexg 
Dowbt and Controverſie in the Queſtipns they 
have handled, rhe have very much mud's- 
plied the ſame + Nor any Man at this day 
much as pretend to more than hath been 
delivered Twg9 - Yeas ago by —_— 
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and yet every Man thinks that in this. Subject 

knoweth as much as: any other z ſuppoling 
there needeth thereunro no Study but that 'ac- 
crueth unto them by natural Wit 3 though 
they play , or imploy - their Mind otherwiſe in 
the Purchace of Wealth or Place. The Reaton 
whereof is no other, than that in their Writings 
and Diſcourſes they take for Principles thote 
Opnions which are already vulgarly recaved 
whether true or falſe, being for the moſt part 
falle. There is therefore a great deal of Diffe- 
rence between Teaching and Perſwading ;, the Sign of 
this being Ceontroverſie , the yign ot the former , 
wo Controverſee, 

4. There be two Sorts of Men that common- 
ly be called /carmed: One is that Sort that pro- 
ceedeth evidently from humble Principles , as is 
deſcrived in the laſt Section; and thoſe Men 
are called Marthematici : The other are they that 
8ake wp Maxims from . their Education, and from 
the Awthority of Men ,, or of Cuſtom, and rake 
the kavitnal Diſcomrſe' of the Tongue for Ratiocina- 
tion, and thele are called Pogmatici. Now ſee- 
ing in the laſt Section thoſe we call Mathematici 
are ablolyed of the Crime of breeding Contro- 
verlie, and' they chat pretend not to. Learning 
cannot be accuſed, the Fault lieth altogether in 
the Dogmaticks , that as to ſay, thoſe that are im- 
perfectly learned, and;with Paſſion preſs tohave 
their Opinions paſs every, where for Truth, wich- 
out any evident Demonſtration either from Ex- 
perience, or from Places of Scripture of uncon- 
trovezted Interpretation.” 


L 
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5. The Expreſſion - of thoſe Concepticns 
which caſe in us the Experience of Good while 
we deliberate, as alſo of thoſe which cauſe 
our Expectation of Evil, is that which we call 
Counſelling, and is the internal Deliberation of 
the Mind concerning what we our ſelves are 
to do or not to do, The C onſequences of our 
Actions are our Connſellors, by alternate Succeſſion 
in the Mind. So in the Counſel which a Man 
taketh from other Men, the Connſellors alternately 
do make appear the Conſequences of the Action , 
and do not any of them deliberate , but fur- 
__ among _ all, him «6 cm __ 

r ts whereupon to deliberate with him- 
ſelf 


6. Another Uſe of Speech is Expreſſion of 
Appetite, Intention, and Will ; as the Appetite 
ot Knowledge by Interrogation ; Appetite to have 
a Thing done by another, as Requeſt, Prager , 
Petition : Expreſſions of our Purpoſe or in- 
tention , as Promiſe, which is the Affirmation 
or Negation of ſome Action to be done in the 
future : Threatning , which is the Promile of 
Evil; and Commanding , which is that Speech by 
which we frgnifie to another our Appetite or De- 
fire to have any Thing done, Or left wndone , 
for Reaſons —_— in the Will it ral Fer 
is not id, Sic wvolo, fic jubeo, with- 
out - he — Clauſe, See pro ya Voluntas + And 
when the is a ſufficient Reaſon to 
gy wa us to Action, then is that Command called 
1 

7. Another Uſe of Speech is 1»figation and 
Appeaſing , by which = increale or diminith 

4 one 
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one anothers Paſhon : Ir is the ſame Thing 
with Perſwa/ion ; the Difference not being real ; 
for, the i pe Mn Opinion and Paſſion is 
the /ame. But whereas in Perſwaſion we aim ar 
Getting Opinion from Paſſion +; here, the End is, to 
yaiſe Paſſion from Opinion. And as in railing an 
Opinion from Paſſton, any Premiſfes are good 
enough to inforce the detired Conchuſton 3 fo, 
in rating Paſon from Opinion , it is no mat- 
ter wh the Opinion be true or falſe, or 
the Narration hiſtorical or fabulous : for, mor 
the Trath, but the Image, maketh Paſſion : and 
a Tragedy, well a&ed, affecteth no leſs than a 
Murther. 
8. Though words be the Signs we have of 
_ anothers wu > wh and —__ becauſe 
eAEquivocation is {0 frequent according 
to the Diverſity of Contextwre , and of the Com- 
pany wherewith they go, which, the Pre- 
ſence of him that (peakecth , our Sight of His 
A*ftions, and Conjefture of this Imentions, malt 
help to diſcharge us of ; it muſt cherefore be 
extream hard to find the Opinions and Meaning of 
thoſe Aden that are gone from #s long «go, and have 
left us no other Signification than them 
Books , which cannot poſſibly be underſtood 
without Hiſtory , to dilcover thoſe aforementi- 
oned Circumſtances, and alfo without great Pru- 
— gyt— DP ENIOT ! 
9. 1 it happenet a 
us Ovo contradifory Opinions , whereof 
the one is clearly and diredtly fignified, and the 
ether either drawn from that by Conſequence, Or 
not known to be contradictory olſty | 
when 
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directly z whereas other mi proceed 
from errour in the Deduction, or Ignorance of 
the Repugnancy. The like alſo is to be held in 
two contradi Exprefſions of a Mans Inten- 
tion and Will, for the ſame Reaſon. 

10, Foraſmuch as whoſoever /peaketh to - ano- 
ther , intendeth thereby to make him wndefland 
what he faith, if he 1 unto him either in a 

underſtandeth 


-o*. oufe any Word in other Sence than 


he intendeth alſo mot to make him under- 
ſtand what he faith; which is a Contradifti- 
os of himſelf.” Ir is therefore always to 
be ſuppoſed, that he which intendeth nor 
to deceive, alloweth the private Interpretati- 
a of his Speech ro him to whom it is ad- 

11. Silence, in him that believeth that the ſame 
ſhall be taken for «4 Sign of his Intent, «s a Sign there- 
of indeed : for, if he did not conſent , the La- 
bour of Spealang © mach as to declare the ſame, 
= lictle, as it is to be preſumed he would have 

IT. 


—_— 
—_—_— 
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CONCLUSION, 


Hus have we conſidered the Nature 
: of Man ſo far as was requiſite for the 
finding out the firſt and moſt ſimple Elements 
wherein the Compoſitions of Politick Rules and 
Laws are laſtly reſolved ; which was my preſent 
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READER. 


Reader , 


0U may be pleaſed to take 
\ notice , That the firſt Part 
of ra Work depends upon 
a former Treatife of Fu- 


mane Nature , written by Mr. Hobbs, 
and by a Friend of his commuted to the 
Preſs for the Benefit of Mankind. It was 
thought fit, that nothing of ſo wertby an 
Author ſhould be left unprinted, eſpecially 
conſidermg , that this Piece 1s met ufefa 
for the Society of reaſonable Creatures , 
bemg the Grounds and Principles of Policy, 


without 


To the Reader. 


without which there would be nothins but 
(onfuſion in the World! + I am confident , 

if Mens Mods were but truly fixt upon the 
Center of this Diſcourſe , they would nat 
prove ſuch Weatber-cocks, to be turncd about 
with the Wind of every falſe Deftrine, and 
vain Opinion. We ſhould then be free 
from thoſe Diſorders which threaten diſtra- 
ftion to the Soul, and Deſtrudion to the 
Commonwealth. But let others write never 
fo well, if- aur Praftice do not ſecond their 
Inſtruftions, we may be wiſe enough to 
foreſee our Mo iſery, but never know hou to 
prevent it.. What pity uit, that ſuch" rare 
Concluſions as theſe are , ould produce no 
other Effet, to inform our Knowledoe , 

and confute our Converſation , wh aſt we 
nezleft the Truth that is apprehended. Vet 
there 1s ome hope, that ſuch Obſervers, 


wheſe Wiſdom hath received the ſtamp of _ 


Goodneſs, will improve their skill to areal 


Advancement of thoſe Benefits, which lye 


hoarded up mn this curious Cabinet. To 


whoſe Uſe and Behoof theſe excellent Notions 


are 


To the Reader. 


are commended, as the beſt that ever were 
writ in this kind, and may ſerve for a 
general Ground and Foundation to all regular 
Conceptions, that concern the Eſſence and 
Exiſtence of Man , the Government of 
Kmgdoms and Commonwealths, and by 


conſequence our eternal Salvation. 
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CHAP. I. 


2. Men by Nature Equal. 


By Vain Glory indiſpoſed to allyw Equality with 
themſelves, to ethers, 

Apt to provoke another by Compariſons. 

Apt to incroach one upon. another. 

Right defined, 

Right to the End, implyeth Right to the Means, 

Every Man his own ſudge by Nature, 

Every Man's Strength and Knowleage for his 
own Tſe, 


« Every Man by Nature hath Right to all Things, 
. War and Peace defined. 

. Men by Nature in the State of Jar. 

3. In marifeſt Inequality Might is Right, 


24 Reaſon diftateth Peace, 
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I, N a former Treatiſe of Humane Nature 
already Printed, hath been ſet forth the 
whole Nature of Man, conſiſting in the 
Powers natural of his Body an yo 
and may all be comprehended in theſe 

Four , Strength of Body, Experience , Reaſon, and 

Paſſion. 

2, In this, it will be expedient to conſider in 
what eſtate of Security this our Nature hath plz 
ced us, and what Probability it hath left us,of con- 
tinuing and preſerving our elves againſt the Vio- 
lence of one another. And firſt, if weconfider 
how little Odds there is of Strength or Know- 
ledge, berween Men of mature Age, and with 
how greatFacility he that is the weaker in Strength 
or in Wit, or in both, may utterly deſtroy the 
Power of the Stronger ; ſince there needeth but 
little Force to the taking away of a Man's Life, 
we may conclude, that Men conlidered in meer 
Nature, ought to admic amongſt themſelves Equa- 
lity 3 and that he that claimeth no more, may be 

Moderate. 

3. On the other ſide, conſidering the great 

1 there is in Men, from che Diverſity 
of their Paſſions, how ſome are vainly Glorious, 
and hope for Precedency and ſuperiority above 
their Fellows, not only when they are equal in 
Power, but alſo when they are inferiour z we 
muſt needs acknowledge that it maſt neceſſarily 
follow, that thoſe Men who are moderate, and 
look for no more but Equality of Nature, hall 
be obnoxious to the Force of Others, that will 
attempt to ſubdue them, And from hence thall 

proceed 
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proceed a genetal difhdence in Mankind, and mu- 


tual Fear one of another. 

4. Farther, fince Men by natural Paſſion are di- 
vers wayes offenſive one to another, every Man 
thinking well of himſelf, and hating to fee the 
ſame in others, they muſt needs provoke one a- 
nother by Words, and other Signs of Contempt 
and Hatred, which are incident to all Compariſon, 
till at laſt they muſt determine the Preheminence 
by Strength and Force of Body. 

5. Moreover, conſidering that many mens 
Appetites carry them to one and the ſame End 
which End ſometimes can neither be enjoyed .in 
common, nor civided, it followeth, that the 
ſtronger muſt enjoy it alone, and that it be de- 
cided by Battle who is the ſtronger. And thus 
the Greateſt Part of Men, upon no Aſſurance 
of Odds, do nevertheleſs through Vanity , or 
Compariſon, or Appetite , provoke the Reſt, 
that otherwiſe would be contented with E- 
quality. 

6. And foraſmuch as Neceflity of Nature 
maketh Men to will and defire Bonum bi, that 
which is good for themſelves, and to avoid that 
which is hurtful 3 but moſt of all, the terrible 
Enemy of Nature, Death, from whom we ex- 
pect both the Loſs of all Power, and alſo the 
ereateſt of Bodily Pains in the Loſing 3 It is not 
againſt Reaſon, that a Man doth all he can ro pre- 
ſerve his own Body and Limbs both from Death 
and Pain. And that which is not againſt Reaſon, 
Men call Right, or Jus, Or Blameleſs, Liberty, of 
uſing our own natural Power and Ability. Ir is 
therefore a Right of —— That every Man 

2 may 
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ray preſerve his own Life and Limbs, with all 
the Power he hath. 

7. And becauſe where a Man hath Right to 
the End, and the End cannot be attained without 
the - Means, that is, without ſuch Things as are 
neceſlary to the End, it is confequent that it is 
not againſt Reaſon, and therefore Right ſor a 
Man to ule all Means, and do whatſoever 
Acton is neceſſary for the Preſervation of his 

8. Alſo every Man by Right of Nature, is 
Judge himſelf of the Neceſſity of the Means, 
and of the Greatneſs of the Danger. For if it 
be againſt Reaſon, that I be Judge of mine own 
Danger my<Self, then it is Reaſon, that Ano- 
ther Man be Judge thereof. Burt the ſame Rea- 
fon that maketh another Man Judge of thoſe 
Things that concern me, maketh me alo Judge of 
that that concerneth him. And therefore I have 
'Reaſon to judge of his Sentence, whethcr it be 
for my Beneht, or nor. 

9. As a Mans Judgment in Right of Nature is 
to be imployed for his own Beneht, fo alſo the 
Strength, Knowledge, and Art, of every Man is 
then rightly imployed, when He uſeth it for him- 
ſelf; elſe mult not a Man have right to preſerve 
himſelf, 

10. Every Man by Nature hath Right to all 
Things, that is to ſay, to do whatſoever he liſteth 
to whom he liſteth, -ro poſleſs, ule, and enjoy all 
things he will and can. For ſeeing all things he 
willeth, muſt therefore be Good unto him 1n his 
own Judgment', becauſe he willeth them, and 
may tend to his Preſervation ſome time or other, 

Or 
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or he may judge fo, and we have made Him 
Judge thereof, Se&. 8. it followeth, that all things 
may rightly alfo be done by him. And for this 
Caule it is htly (aid, Nmwra dedir omnie omnibus, 
that Nature hath given all things to all Men; in- 
ſomuch, that Ju and Urile, Right and- Profit, is 
the ſame thing. But that Right of all Mentq all 
things, is in ettect no better than it no Man had 
Right to any Thing, For there is little Ute and 
Benefit of the Right a Man-hath, when another as 
{trong, or ſtronger than himſe!f hath Right to the 
larye. 

11. Seeing then to the Offenfivenes of Mans 
Nature one to another, there is added a Right of 
every Man to every thing, whereby one Maa in- . 
vadeth with Right, and another Man with Right 
refiſteth, and Men live thereby in perpetual Dit- 
hdence, and ſtudy how to pteoccupate each other z 
The Eſtare of men in this natural Liberty, is the 
Eſtate of War. For war is nothing elſe but that 
Time wherein the Will aad Contention of con- 
rending by Force, is either by Words or Actions 
ſufhciently dechred ; and che Time which is not 
War, 15 Peace. 

12, The Eſtate of Hoſtiliry and War bein 
ſuch, as thereby Nature it (elf is deſtroyed, an 
Men El = _— _ _ _ that it 
5, perience © vage Nations 
that live at this day, and by the Hiſtories of our 
Anceſtors the old Prhabicancs of Germarvy, and 
other now civil Countreys, where we find the 
People few, and ſhort lived, and without the 
Ornaments and comforts of Life, which by Peace 
agd Society are pay late and proces 

3 e 
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He therefore that defireth to live in ſuch an 
Eſtate as is the Eſtate of Liberty and Right of 
all to all, contradicteth Himſelf For every 
man by natural Neceflity defireth his own 
Good, to which this Eſtate is contrary, where- 
in we ſuppoſe Contention between Men *by 
Bature equal, and able to deſtroy one ano- 
er, 

13. Seeing this Right of proteQing our (elves 
by our own Diſcretion and Force, proceederh from 
Danger, and that Danger from the Equality be- 
tween Mens Forces, much more Reaton is there, 
that a Man prevent ſuch Equality before the 
Danger cometh, and before the Neceſſity of Bat- 
tle. A Man therefore that hath another Man in 
his Power to rule or govern, to do good to , 
or harm, hath Right, by the Advantage of this 
his preſent Power, to take Caution at his Plea- 
{ure, for his Security againſt that other in Time 
to come. He theretore that hath already ſub- 
dued his Adverſary, or gotren into his Power any 
other, that either by Infancy, or Weakneſs, is un- 
able to reſiſt him, by Right of Nature may take 
the beſt Caution, that ſuch Infant, or ſuch feeb 
and fubdued Perſon can give him, of being rul 
and governed by him for the Time to come. For 
ſeeing we intend always our own Safety and Pre- 

reſervation , we manifeſtly contradict that our 
ntention, if we willingly difmifs ſuch a one, and 
ſuffer him at once to gather Strength and be our 
Enemy. Our of which may allo be collected, 
— —_ Might in the ſtate of Nature, is 
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14. But ſince it is ſuppoſed by the Equal 
of Strength, and other natural Faculties Men, 
that no Man. is of Might ſufficient, to afſure him- 
ſelf for any long Time, of preſerving himſelf 
thereby , whiles he remaineth in the State of 
Hoſtility and War ;3 Reaſon therefore diftateth 
to every Man for his own Good, to ſeek after 
Peace, as far forch as there is Hope to attain | 
the ſame : and ſtrengthen himſelf with all the 
Help he can procure, for his own Defence a- 
gainſt thoſe, from whom ſuch Peace cannot be 
brained : and to do all thoſe things which ne- 


0 
ceſlarily conduce thereunto, 
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CHAP. IL 


The Law of Nature confifteth not in Conſent of Men, 
bat Reaſon, 

That every Man diveſt himſelf of t' e Right he hath 
to all things, is One Precept of Nature. 

What it is to relinquiſh and transfer ones Right, 

The Will to transfer, and the Will to accept both re- 
ceſſary to the paſſing away of Right. 

Right not transferred by words de Futuro, nh. 

Word: de Futuro, together with other Signs of the 
Will, may transfer Right, 

Free Gift aeftned. 

Contratt, and the Sorts of it, 

Covenant defined, 


. Contratt of mutual Truſt, is of no Validity in the 


Eftate of Hoſtility. 


» No Covenant of Men but with one another, 
. Covenant how diſſolved, 
. Covenant extorted by Fear, in the Law of Nature 


valid, 


Covenant contrary to former Covenant, void, 


. An Oath defined. 
. Oath to be adminiſtred to every Man in his own Re- 


ligion, 


, Oath addeth not ts the Obligation, 
. Covenants bind but to endeavour. 


| I. WH it is we call the Law of Nature, is 


not agreed upon by thoſe, that have hi- 


therto written, For the moſt part, ſuch Writers 


& 
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2s have occaſion to affirm , that any thing is 
againſt the Law of Nature, do alledge no more 
than this, That it is againſt the Conſent of all Na- 
tions, or the wilſeſt and moſt civil Nations. Bur 
it is not a upon, who ſhall judge which Na- 
tions are the Witeſt. Others make that againſt 
the Law of Nature, which is contrary to the Con- 
ſent of all Mankind ; which Definition cannot 
bs allowed, becauſe then no Man could offend 
2zainſt the Law of Nature; for the Nature of 
every Man is contained under the Natnre of Man- 
kind, Bur foraſmuch as all Men arecarried away 
by- the Violence of their Paſhon, and by evil 
Cuſtomes, do thoſe things which are commonly 
laid to be againſt the Law of Narure; Ir is not 
the Conſent of Paſſions, or Confent in ſome Er- 
rour gotten by Cuſtome, that makes the Law of 
Nature. Reaſon is no lefs of the Nature of Man 
than Paſſion, and is the ſame in all Men, becauſe 
all Men agree in the Will to be directed and go- 
verned in the Way to that which they dehre to ar- 
tain, namely, their own Good, which is the Work 
of Reaſon: There can therefore be no other Law 
of Nature than Reaſon , nor no other Preceprs 
of Natwral Law, than thoſe which declare unro 
us the Ways of Peace, where the fame may be 
obtained, and of Defence where ir may nor. 

2. One Precepe of the Law of Nature there- 
fore is this, That every man diveſ® Himſelf of the 
Right he hath to all things by Nature, bo when 
divers Men having Right not only to all thi 
elſe, but to one anothers Perſons, if they u 
the fame, there ariſerh thereby Invalion on the 
one Part, and Reſiſtance on the other, which is 


War, 
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War, and therefore contrary to the Law of Nz- 
ture,theSumm whereof confiſteth in making Peace. 
3. When a Man deveſteth and putteth from his 
Right, he either {ſimply relinquitheth it, or trans- 
1 the ſame to another Man. To Relingui/h it, 
is by ſufficient figns to declare, that it is his Will 
no more to do that Action, which of Right he 
might have done before. To Tran;ferr Right to 
another, is by ſufficient Signs to declare to that 
other accepting thereof, that it is his Will not to 
reliſt, or hinder him, according to that Right he 
had thereto before he transferred it. For ſeeing 
that by Nature every Man hath Right to every 
Thing, it is impoſſhble for a Man to transfer unto 
another any Right that he had not before. And 
therefore all that a Man doth in transferrin 
of Right, is no more but a declaring of the Will, 
ro ſuffer him, to whom he hath fo transferred his 
Right, to make Benefit of the fame , withour 
Moleſtation. As for Example, when a Man giv- 
eth his Lands or Goods to another , he taketh 
from himſelf the Right to enter into, and make 
uſe of the ſaid Lands or Goods, or otherwiſe to 
hinder him of the Uſe of what he hath given. 

4. In transferring of Right, two Things there- 
fore are required : One on the Part of him char 
transferreth, which is a ſufficient Signification of 
his Will therein z The other, on the Part of him 
to whom it is transferred , which is a ſufhcienr 
Signification of his Acceptation thereof. Either of 
cheſe failing, the Right remaineth where it was : 
nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that he which giveth 
his Right to one that accepteth it not, mon * 
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by ſimply relinquiſh it, and trasnferr it to whom- 
ſoever will receive it : in as much as the Cauſe of 
transferring the ſame to one, rather than to ano- 
ther , is inthe one, rather than in the reſt, 

5. When there appear no other Signs that a 
Man hath relinquiſhed, or transferred his Right, 
but only Words, it behoveth that the ſame be 
done in Words, that figniftie the preſent Time, 
or the Time paſt, and not only the Time to come. 
For he chat faith of the Time to come, ( as for 
Example ) to morrow, I will give, declareth evi- 
dently , that he hath not yet given. The Right, 
therefore remaineth in him to day, and ſo:continues, 
till he have given actually. Buc he that faith, I 
give, preſently, or have given to another any thing, 
to have and enjoy the ſame to morrow, or any 
other Time further, hath now actually transferred 
the ſaid Right, which otherwiſe he ſhould have 
had at the Time that the other is to enjoy it. _ 

6. But becauſe Words alone are not a ſufficient 
Declaration of the Mind, as hath been ſhewed, 
Chap. 1 3. Se&t.8. Words ſpoken de Futuro when 
the Will of him that ſpeaketh them may be ga- 
thered by other Signs, may be taken very often 
as if they were meant «de Preſenti : For when it 
appeareth, that he that giveth, would have his 
words ſo underſtood by him tro whomhe giveth, 
as if he did actually transfer his Right, then he muſt 
needs be underſtood to will all that is neceſſary to 
the ſame. : 

7. When a Man transferreth any Right of His 
to another, without Conſideration of reciprocal 
Benefit paſt, preſent, or to come, this is called Free 
Gift. in Free Gift, no other Words can be 
binding, 
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binding, but thoſe which are de Preſerri , or de 
Preterite ; For being de Futuro only J they transferr 
nothing, nor can they be underſtood, as if they 
occeded from the Will of the Giver ; becauſe 
ing a free Gift , it carrieth with it no Obligation 
greater than that which js enforced by the Words. 
For he that promiſeth to give , without any 0- 
ther Conſideration but his own Aﬀection, ſo long 
as he hath not given , deliberateth ſtill, according 
as the Caules of his Aﬀections continue , or di- 
minith : And he that deliberateth, hath not yer 
willed, becauſe rhe Will is the Laſt Act of his De- 
liberation. He that promiſeth therefore, is not 
thereby a Denor, but Doſon 5 which Name was gi- 
ven to that Antiochns , that promiſed often, bur 
ſeldom gave. | 
- 8. When a Man transferreth his Wight upon 
Conſideration of reciprocal Benefit , this is not 
Free Gift, but Mutual Donation, and is called 
Contratt, Andinall Contracts, either both Parties 
preſently perform, and put each other into a Cer- 
tainty and Aſſurance of enjoying what they contract 
for. As when Men buy or {ell, or barter 3 Or one 
Party performeth preſently, and the other promi- 
ferth, as when one (ellechupon Truſt ; Orelſe nei- 
ther Party performeth preſently , but truſt one a- 
nother. And it is impoſſible there ſhould be any 
Kind of Contra&t beſides theſe three. For er- 
ther both the Contra&tors truſt, or neither 3 or 
elſe one truſteth , and the other not. 

9. In all Contracts where there is Truaſt', the 
Promiſe of him that is truſted, is called a Covenavr. 
And this though it be a Promiſe , and of the Time 
ro come, yet it doth transfer the Right, m__ 
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Time cometh , no leſs than an aAual Donation. 
For it is a manifelt Sign, that he which did per- 
form , underſtood it was the Will 0, Him that was 
truſted , to perform alſv. Promies therefore , 
upon Contideration of reciprocal Benefit , are Co- 
venants and Signs of the Will, or laſt A& of 
Deliberation, whereby the Liberty of perform 
ing, or not performing , is taken away, and con- 
ſequently are obligatory. For where Liberty cea- 
ſeth , there beginneth Obligation. 

10, Neverthele(s, in Contracts that conſiſt of 
ſuch mutual Truſt, as chat nothing be by either 
Party performed for the preſent, when the Con- 
tact 1s between ſuch as are not compellable , he 
that performeth firſt, con{1dering the Diſpoſition 
of Men to take + nt of every thing for their 
Benefit, doth but betray himſelf thereby to the Cc- 
veroulſne(s or other Pafſhon of Him with whom he 
contracteth. And therefore ſuch Covenants are 
of none Effect. For there is no Reaſon why the 
on2 ſhould perform firſt , if the other be likely nor 
to perform afterward. And whether he be likely 
or not , He that doubteth, ſhall be Judge himſelf, 


as hath been ſaid , Chap. 1. Sect. 8. as long as they 


remain in the Eſtate and Liberty of Nature. But 
when there ſhall be ſuch Power Coercive over 
both the Parties , as ſhall deprive them of their 
private Judgments in this Point , then may ſuch 
Covenants be effectual', ſeeing he that performeth 
firſt (hall have no reaſonable Cauſe ro doubt of the 
Performance of the other , that may be compelled 

thereunto., 
11. And foraſinuch as in all Covenants, and 
Contracts, and Donations, the Acceptance of him 
to 


— 
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to whom the Right is transferred , is neceflary to 
the Eflence of thoſe Covenants, Donations ; &<. 
It is impoſhble to make a Covenant or Donation 
ro any , that bY Nature, or Abſence, are unable; 
or if able, donot actually declare their Acceptation 
of the ſame. Firſt of all therefore, it is impoſſible 
for any Man to make a Covenant with God Al- 
mighty, farther than it hath pleaſed Him to de- 
Clare who {hall receive and accept of the (aid Co- 
venant in his Name. Allo it is impoſſible to make 
Covenant with thoſe Living Creatures , of whoſe 
Wills we have no ſufficient Sign, for Want of 
Common Language. 

12 A Covenant to do any Action at a certain 
Time and Place, is then diflolved by the Cove- 
nanter , when that Time cometh, either by the 
Performance , or by the Violation. For a Cove- 
nant is void that is once impoſſible. Rut a Cove- 
nant not to do without Time limited , which is as 
much as to ſay , a Covenant never to do , is dif- 
ſolved by the Covenanter then only , when he vi- 
olateth it, or dyeth. And generally, all Cove- 
nants are diſchargeable by theCovenantee,to whoſe 
Benefit , and by whoſe Right, he that maketh che 
Covenant is obliged. This Right therefore of the 
Covenantee relinquiſhed, is a Releaſe of the Cove- 
nant. And univerſally , for the fame Reaſon, all 
Obligations are determinable at the Will of the 
Obliger. 

12. It is a Queſtion often moved , Whether 
{ach Covenants oblige, as areextorted from Men 
by Fear. As for Example, Whether if a Man 
for Fear of Death, hath promiſed to give a Thick 
an hundred Pounds the next day, and not dove 
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him 3 Whether ſuch Covenant be obligatory, or 
not. And though in ſome Caſes ſuch Covenane 
may be void, yet it is not therefore void, becauſe 
extorted by Fear. For there appeareth no Reaſon, 
why that which we do upon Fear , thould be leſs 
firm than that which we do for Covetouſneſfs. For 
both the One and the Other maketh the Action 
Voluntary. And if no Covenant ſhould be Good, 
that proceedeth from Fear of Death , no Conditi- 
ons of Peace between Enemies, nor any Laws, 
could be of Force , whichare all conſented ro from 
that Fear. For who would loſe the Li that 
Nature hath given him , of governing himſelf b 
his own Will and Power, if they feared not Dearh 
in the retaining of it > What Prifoner mn War mighe 
be truſted ro feek his Ranſom , and ought not ra- 
ther to be killed , if he were not tyed by the Grant 
of his Life , to peform his Promiſe? Bur after the 
Introduction of Policy and Laws , the Caſe ma 
alter; for if by the Law the Performance of ſu 

a Covenant be forbidden, then he that promiſeth a- 
ny Thing toa Thief, not only may , but mult re- 
fuſe to perform it. But if the Law forbid not the 
Performance, but leave it tothe Will of the Pro- 
miſer , then is the Performance ſtill lawful : and 
the Covenant of Things lawſul is obligatory, even 
rowards a Thiet. 

14. He that giveth , promiſeth or covenanteth 
to one, and after, givech , promiſeth , or cove- 
nanteth the ſame to another , maketh void the lar- 
ter Act. For it is impoſſible for a Manto transfer 
that Right which he himſelf hath not; and thac 
Right he hath not , which he himlelt hath be- 
fore transferred, YE 

IT, 
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15. An Oath is a Clauſe annexed to a Promiſe, 
containing a Renunciation of Gods Mercy by him 
that promuſeth, in caſe he perform not as far as is 
lawtul and poſhble for him to do. And this 
appeareth by the Words which make the Eſſence 
of the Oath, So help me God. So alſo was it amongſt 
the Heathen. And the Form of the Romans was, 
Theu fupiter kill bim that breaketh, as I kill this Beaf. 
The Intention therefore of an Oath being to pro- 
voke Vengeance upon the Breakers of Covenant ; 
it is t0no purpole to ſivear by Men, be they never 
ſo great, becauſe their Puniſhment by divers Acci- 
dents may be avoided, whether they will, or no, 
bur God's Puniſhment not. Though it were a 
Cuſtom of many Nations, to ſwear by the Life 
of their Princes; yet thoſe Princes being ambitious 
of divine Honour, give ſufficient Teſtimony, that 
they believed, Nothing ought to be (worn by, bur 
the Deity. 

i6.And ſeeing Men cannot be afraid of the Pow- 
er they believe not, and an Oath is to no purpole, 
without Fear of Him they ſwear by, it 15 neceſſary 
that he that ſweareth, doit in that Form which 
himſelf admitteth in his own Religion, and not in 
that Form which he uſeth, that putteth him to the 
Oath. For though all Men may know by Nature, 
that there isan Almighty Power, neverthelel(s they 
believe not, that they ſwear by him in any 
other Form or Name , than what their own 
y_ they thiak the true) Religion reacheth 


17. And by the Definition of an Oath, it 
appeareth that it addeth not a greater Obligation to 


perform the Covenant {worn , than the Cove- 
nant 
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nant carrieth in_it ſelf, but ic puttetha Man into 
greater Danger, and of greater Puniſhment. 

18, Covenants and Oaths are de Yoluntariis, that 
is, de Poſſibilibus, Nor can the Covenaatee under- 
ſtand the Covenanter to promiſe Impeſſibles , tor 
they fall not under Deliberation: and conſequent- 
ly, (by Chap. 1 3. Se. 10. which maketh the Co- 
venanter Interpreter ) no Covenaat is underſtood 
to bind further , than to our beſt Endeavour yz ei- 
ther in Performance of the Thing promiſed , or in 


lomething Equivalent. 
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That Men ftand to their Covenants, 

Iuqury defined. 

That Imury is done only to the Covenantee. 

The Signification of thoſe Names , 7uft, Unjuſt, 

7aftice not rightly divided into Commutative , 
and Diftribmtive. 

It is a Law of Nature, that he that is truſted, 
turn not that truſt to the Damage of Him that 
truſteth, 

Ingratitude defined. 

It is a Law of Nature , to endeavour to Accom- 
modate one another. 

And that Man forgive upon Cantion for the Fu- 


re, 


10, Hnd that Revenge onght to reſpett the Futxre onh. 
11, That Reproach and Contempt declared, is « 


gainſt the Law of Nature. 


12, That Indifference of Commerce is of the Law « 


Natsre. 


13. That Meſſengers impleyed to procure or maintain 


Mr 


Peace , onght to be ſafe by the Law of Nature, 


T isa common Saying that Nature maketh n& 
thing in vain. And it is moſt certain, that 5 


the Truth of a Concluſion , is no more but the 


Truth of the Premiſes that make it; fo the rm 
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of the Command , or Law of Nature , is ro more 
than the Force of the Reaſons inducing thereunto. 
Therefore the Law of Nature mentioned in the 
former Chapter , Sect. 2. namely + That every Man 
ſhould diveſt himſelf of the Right , &c. were utterly 
vain, and of none Effe& , if this alſo were not 4 
Law of the ſame Nature , 7hat every Man is obli- 
ged to ſtand to, and perform, thoſe Covenants he maketh, 
For what Benefit is it to a Man, that any thing be 
promiſed, or given unto him , if he that giveth, or 
romiſeth , performeth not , or retaineth ſtill the 
ight oftaking back what he hath given? 

2. The Breachor Violation of Covenant, is that 
which Men call ary , confiſting in ſome Action 
or Omiſſhon, which is therefore called Umuft. For 
it is Action or Omiſhon, withour 7, or Right, which 
was transferred or relinquiſhed before. There is a 
great Similitude between that we call njary, or n- 
wſice in the Actions and Converſations of Men in 
the World, and that which is called 46/ard in the 
—— and Diſputations of the Schools. For 
as he which is driven to contradi& an Afertion by 
Him before maintained, is ſaid to be reduced to 
an Abſurdity; ſo he that through Paſſion doth, or 
omitreth that which before by Covenant he promi- 
ſed to do, or not toomit , is ſaid ro commt Inju- 
ſtice; And there is in every Breach of Covenant 
a Contradiction ly fo called. For he that 
covenanteth , willeth rodo, or omit, in the Time 
tocome. And he that dothany Adtion, willeth if 
in that preſent , which is part of the Future Time 
contained in the Covenant. And therefore he that 
violateth a Covenant, willeth the Doingand the noe 
Doing of the _— at the ſame Time, which 

3 is 
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is a Plain Contradiction. And {o J=jwry is an Ab/ardity 
of Converſation, as Abſurdity is a Kind of Inju- 
ſtice in Diſputation. 

3- Inall Violation of Covenant, (to whomloe- 
ver accrueth the Damage ) the Injury is done one- 
ly to him to whom the Covenaut was made. 
For Example : If a Man covenant to obey his 
Maſter, and the Maſter command him to give 
Money to a Third, which he promiſeth to do, and 
doth not, though this be to the Damage of the 
Third,. yet the Injury is done to the Maſter only. 
*For he could violate no Covenant with him, with 
whom none was made, and therefore doth him no 
Injury. For Injury confiſteth in Violation of Co-. 
venant by the Definition thereof. 

4. The names of 7=ft, Unjnſt, 7uftice, Tnjuſtice, 
are Equivocal, and —_ diverſly. For Juſtice 
and Injuſtice, when they be attributed to Actions, 
figaite the ſame Thing with »o wry, and Ivjwry,and 
denominate the Action 7»/f, or Vnj»ſt, but not the 
Man fo. For they denominate him Grilty, or Not 
Gmilty. But when Juſtice or Injuſtice, are attri- 
buted to Men, they ſignifie Proneneſs, and Aﬀection 
and Inclination of Nature, that is to (ay, Paſſions of 
the Mind, apt to produce juſt and unjuſt Actions. 
So that whena Man is ſaid tobe Juſt, or Unjult ; 
not the Action, but the Paſſion and Aptirude, to do 
ſuch Actions, is conſidered. And therefore a Juſt 
Man may have committed an Unjuit Akt; and 
an Unjuit Man may have done juſtly, not 
only one, but moſt of his Actions. For there 
iS an ederiznt peccare in the Lnjuſt, as well as in 
the Juſt, but trom difterent Cauſes. For the Unjult 
Man who abſtaineth from Injuries for Fear of Pu- 

niſhment, 
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niſhment, declareth plainly, that the Juſtice of his 
Actions dependeth upon Civil Conſtitution, from 
whence Puniſhments proceed, which would other- 
WiC in the Eſtate of Nature be unjuſt, according to 
the Fountain from whence they ſpring. This Di- 
{tinction therefore of 7«/tice, and I5uſtice, ought to 
be remembred, that when Injuſtice is taken for Guil- 
ty,the Action is Unjuſt, but not therefore the Man 
and when Juſtice is taken for Gmiltleſneſs, the Ati- 
01s are juſt, and yer not always the Man. Likewiſe 
when Juſtice and Injuſtice are taken for Habits of 
the Mind, the Man may be juſt, or unjuſt, and yet 
aor all his Actions fo. 

- 5. Concerning the Juſtice of Actions , the ſame 
is uſually divided into two Kinds, whereof Men 
call the one Commutative , and the other Diſtrib«- 
ive; andare faidtoconfiſt , the one in Proportion 
Avithmetical ; the other in Geometrical: and Commutc« 
tive Juſtice, they place in Permwutation, as Buying, 
Selling, and Bartering 3 Diſriburive, in giving to 
every Man according to their Deſerts. Which Di- 

ſtinction is not well made, in as much as Injury , 

which is the Injuſtice of Action, conliſteth not in 

the Inequality of the Things changed , or diſtribu- 

ted, bur in the Inequality that Men ( contrary to 

Nature and Reaſon ) afſume unto themſelves 2- 

bove their Fellows. Of which Inequality , thall be 

{ſpoken hereafter. And for Commurative luſtice pla- 

ced in Buying and Selling, though the Thing bought 

be unequal to the Price given forit, yet foralmuch 
as both the Buyer and the Seller are made Judges of 

the Valee, and arechereby both (arished , there can 

be no Injury done on either Side, neither Party ha- 

ving truſted, or covenanted with the oohter, _ fo: 
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Diſtributive Juſtice, which conſiſteth in the Diſtri- 
bution of our own Benefits, ſeeinga Thing is there- 
fore ſaid ro be our own, becauſe we may diſpoſe of 
it at our own Pleaſure, it can be no Injury to any 
Man, though our Liberality be farther extended to- 
wards another, than towards him z unleſs we be 
thereto obliged by Covenant: and then the Injuſtice 
conſiſteth in the Violation of that Covenant, and 
not in the Inequality of Diſtribution. 
6. It happeneth many times that Man benefiteth, 
or contributeth, to the Power of another, wichour 
any Covenant, but only upon Confidence and Truſt 
of obtaining the Grace and Favour of that other, 
whereby he may procure a greater, or no lets Bene- 
fir and Aſſiſtance to himſelf. For by Neceflity of 
Nature, every Man doth in all His voluntary Acti- 
ons intend ſome good unto Himſelf, In this Cate 
it isa Law of Nature, That no Man ſuffer him, that 
thus truſteth to his Charity, or good Aﬀection towards him, 
to be in the worſe Eſtate for bis Truſting, For if he 
ſhall fo do, Men will not- dare to confer mutually 
to each others Defence , nor put themſelves into 
each others Mercy upon any Terms whatſoever, but 
rather abide the utmoſt and worſt Event of Hoſti- 
lityz by which general Difhdence, Men will not 
only be inforced to war, but alſo afraid to come-(0 
much within the Danger of one another, as to make 
any Overture of Peace. Bur this is to be*under- 
ſtood of thoſe only, that confer their Benefits (as I 
have ſaid) upon Truſt only,and not forTriumph or 
Oſtentation. For as when they do it upon Truſt, 
the End they aimed at , namely to be well uſed, is 
the Reward ; fo alſo when do it for Oſtenta- 
gion, they have the Reward in themſelves. 


7. But 
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7. But ſeeing in this Caſe there no Co- 
venant, the Breach of this Law of e is notto 
be called Injery. It bath another Name, to wit, I*- 

atitude. 

of” is alſo a Law of Nature,That every Man do help 
and endeavour to accommodate each other as far as may be, 
without Danger of their Perſons,and loſs of their Meanrto 
maintain end themſelves, For ſeeing the Cauſes 
of War and Deſolation proceed from thoſe Pafſ 

by which we ſtrive to accommodate our ſelv ond 
to leave others as far as we can behind us, it follow- 
eth, that that Paſſion by which we ſtrive murually 
to accommodate each other, muſt be the Cauſe of 


9. And inthis Precept of Nature, is included and 
comprehended alſo this, That a Afar forgive and par- 
don bim that hath done him wrong, upon his Repentance 
and Caxtion for the Future. For Pardon, is Peace grant- 
ed to him, that (having provoked to War) de- 
mandeth it. Ir is noe therefore Charity, but Fear, 
when a Man giveth Peace to him that repenteth nor, 
nor giveth Caution for maintaining thereof in the 
Time to come. For he that r not, remain- 
eth with the Aﬀection of an y 3 asalſo doth 
he that refuſeth to give Caution, and conſequently, 
i pernes notto ſeek after Peace,but Advantage. 


e ta forgive Him is not comman 


in this Law of Nature, nor is Charity, but may 
ſamerime 


M be ha Mg -_ tO _— 
upon . e ation , cantdering Men 
cannot ahin From provoking one anther, is ne- 
ver to give Peace, And that is againit the general 
Definitign of the Law of Nature. & 
I 4 19. And 
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10. And ſeeing the Law of Nature commandeth 
Pardon, when there is Repentance and Caution, for 
the Future it Cllowenh, ther the ſame Law ordain- 
eth, That no Revenge be taken wpon the Conſideration on- 
ly of the Offence paſt, but of the Benefit to come, that is to 
ſay, That all Revenge ought to tend to Amend- 
ment, Either of the Perſon offending, or of others, 
by the Example of His Puniſhment 3 which is (uf- 
ficiently apparent, in that the Lav of Nature com- 
mandeth Pardon, where the Future Time is lecured, 
The ſame 1s alſo apparent by this , That Revenge 
when it conſidereth the Offence paſt,is nothing elle, 
but preſent Triumph and Glory, and directeth tonv 
End: and what is directed to no End, is therefore 
naprofitable 3 and conſequently the Triumptf of 
Revenge, is Vain Glory : and whatſoever is vain, 
13 againſt Reaſon; and to hurt one another without 
Reaſon,is contrary to that, which by Suppoſition is 
everyMans Beneht, namely Peace;and what 1s con 
trary to Peace, is contrary ta the Law of Nature. 

11- And becauſe all Signs which we thevy to one 
2nother of Hatred and Contempt , provoke in 
the higheſt Degree to Quarrel and Battel, ( in 
as much as Life it elf, with the Condition of 
enduring Scorn , is not eſteemed worth the enjoy- 
ing, much leſs Peace) it muſt neceſſarily be imply- 
ed as 2 Law of Nature, That no Man reproach, revile, 
feride, or any otherwiſe declare his Hatred, Contempt, or 
Diſcftecm of any other. But this Law is very ittle 
practiſed. For what is more ordinary than Re- 
proaches of thoſe that are rich , towards them that 
arenot? or of thoſe that fit in Place of Judicature, 
rowards thoſe that are accuſed at the Bar? altho, to 

igrjeve chem inchat Manner , be no Part of the Pu- 
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niſhment for their Crime, nor contained in their Of- 
fice. But Uſe hath prevailed, That what was law- 
ful in the Lord towards the Servant whom he main- 
taineth, is alſo practiſed as lawful in the more Migh- 
ty towards the Leſs ; though they contribute no- 
thing towards their Maintenance. 

12, It is alſo a Law of Nature, That one Man al- 
low Commerce and Traffick indifferently to one another For 
he thatalloweth that to one Man, which he denyeth 
to another , declareth his hatred to Him, to whom 
he denyeth. And to declare Hatred, is War. And 
upon this Title was grounded, the great War be- 
tween the Athenians , and the Peloponneſians. For 
would the Athenians have condeſcended to ſuffer the 
Megareans, their Neighbours, to traffick in their 
Ports, and Markets, that War had not begun. 

13- And this alſo is a Law of Nature, That alt 
Meſſengers of Peace , and ſuch as are imployed to procure 
and maintain Amity between Man and Man, may ſafely 
come and go. For leeing Peace is the General Law of 
Nature, the Means thereto ( ſuchas are theſe Men ) 
muſt in the ſame Law be comprehended. 
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CHAP, IV. 


1. A Law of Nature, That every Man acknowledge 
other for his Equal. 
2. _-—_ That Men allow Aqualia Aquali- 


3- Another, That thoſe Things which cannat be divi- 
ded, be wſed in common. 
4 Avmother, That Things intdiviſible and incommuni- 
cable, be divided by Lot. 
S. Natural Lot, Primageniture, and firſt Poſſeſſion. 
6. That Men ſubmit to Arbitration. 
7. Of an Arbitrator. 
8. That no Man preſs his Counſel wpon any Man 4- 
gainſt bis Will. 
9. How to know ſuddenly what is the Law of Nature, 
10, That the Law of Nature taketh Place after Secu- 
rity from others to obſerve the ſame, 
11, The Right of Nature net to be taken away by Cu- 
ſom, nor the Law of Nature abrogated by #19 
Aft $ 


12, Why the Dittates of Nature are called Laws. 

13. Whatſocever is againſt Conſcience in a Man that 
is hisown fudge, is againſt the Law of Na- 
ture, 


14. Of Malum Poenazz, Malum Culpe 3 Yirewe 
and Vice, 


$5. Aptirnde 
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15. Aptitude to Society, fulfulleth the Law of Nature, 


He Queſtion, ne is the Better Man,is de- 
ages poem 
, 1 it be miſtaken for a 
of Nature , ' nor only by ignorant Men , ,n think 
one Mans B ter than anothers by Nature, 
but alſo Ac _ _— Chl at this rnb 

and in theſe Parts, of greater Authority than 
other humane Writings. For he putteth pts 
Difference berween the Powers of oy None 
that he doubteth not to ſer down, as the Ground of 
all his Politicks , That ſome Men are by Nature 
worthy to govern, and others by Nature Jo to 
ſerve. Which foundation hath not onl ened 
the whole Frame of his Politicks, but hath alſo gi- 
ven Men Colour and Pretences, whereby to diſturb 
and hinder the Peace of one another. For though 
there were ſuch a Difference of Nature, that Maſter 
and Servant were not by Conſent of Men, —_y 
inherent Virtyge ; yet bs oe why > Eminency of 
Virtue, above others, and who is ſo flugid. 26 nee 
to » gona himſelf, ſhall never be agreed upon a- 
Men , who do every one naturally think 
in elf, as able, at the leaſt, to govern another, as a- 
to govern him him. Aad when there was any 
Conmantes berween the Finer and the Courſer 
Wits, (as there hath been ofteg in Times of Seditiog 
& Civil War) for the molt part, theſe latter carried 
away the Victory; and as longas Men arrogate to 
onaes: more Hoo _ they oe 200 _ 
it cannot be imagined,how they can y live in 
Peace: and conſequently we are to ſuppoſe, that 
for Peace Sake , Nate hath ordained Law, 
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That every Man acknowledge other for his E py And 
the Breach of this Law, is that we call Pride. 

z, As it was neceſlary that a Man thould na 

retain his Right to every Thing, (© alſo was it, that 
he ſhould retain his Right to ſome Things 3 To his 
own Body (for Example) the Right of Defending 
whereof he could not transfer; Tothe Ute of Fire 
Water, Free Air, and Place to live in, and to al 
Things neceſſary for Life. Nor doth the Law of 
Nature command any Diveſting of other Rights; 
than of thoſe only which cannot be retained without 
the Loſs of Peace, - Seeing then many Rights are 
retained, when we enter into Peace one with ano 
ther, Reaſon and the Law of Nature dictateth, 
Whatſoever Right any Man requireth to retain, be allow 
every other Man to retain the ſame, For he that doth 
not (o, alloweth not the Equality mentioned in the 
former Section. For there is no Acknowledment 
of Worth, without Attribution of the Equality of 
Benefit and Reſpect. And this allowance of «Aiqualia 
eEqualibys, is the ſame thing with the allowing of 
Proportionalia Propertionalibus,For when a Man allow- 
eth to every Man alike, the Allowance he maketh, 
will be in the ſame Proportion, in which are the 
Numbers of Men to whom they are made. And 
this is it Men mean by Diffribative 7uftice, and is 
properly termed Equity. The Breach of the Law is 
that which the Greeks call NacoreZie, which is com- 
monly rendred Coverouſneſs, but ſeemeth to be more 
prect & expreſſed by the word Increaching. 

3. If therepaſs no other Covenant, the Law of 
Nature 15, That ſuch Things as cannot be divided, be uſed 
in common, proportionably to the Numbers of them that 
are ts uſe the ſame, or without Limitatian , when the 
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Owentity thereof ſufficeth. For firſt ſuppoſing the T hing 

to be uſed in common, not ſuthcient for them thar 
are. to uſe it without "Limitation, if a few ſhall make 
more Uſe thereof than the reſt, that Equaliry is not 
obſerved, which is required in the ſecond 
And this is to be underftood, as all the reſt of the 
Laws of Nature, without any other Covenant an- 
tecedent : for a Man may have given away his Right 
of Common, and fo the Caſe be altered, 

4. In thoſe Things which neither can be divided, 
nor uſed in common, the Rule of Nature muſt needs 
be one of theſe, Lot,or alternate Uſe : for beſides theſe 
two Ways, there can no other Equality be imagi- 
ned 4 and for alternate Uſe, he that hath 
the Advantage 4 and to reduce that Advantage to 
Equality, there is no other Way bur Lor, in Thi ngs 
therefore indiviſible and incommunicable, it is 
Law of Nature, That the Uſe .be alternate, or the Ad- 
vantage gives away by Lat : becauſe there is no other 
Way of Equality. And Equality is the Law of Nx 
ture. | 
5. There be two Sorts of Lots ; one Arbitrary, 
made by Men, and commonly- known by 
the Names of Lot,Chanice, Hazzard, and the like 3 and 
there is Natwral Let, ſuch as is Primogeniture, which 
15 no more but the Chance, or Lot, of being firſt 
born, which it (eemeth they confidered, that call 
Inheritange by the Name of Kanezrow'e, which fig- 
niheth Diſfribution by Lot. Secondly, prima Occupa- 
tio, firſt Seizing, or finding of a Thing, whereof no 
Man made Ulſe before, which. fo moſt parr 
alſo is meerly Chance. | 

9. Although Men agree upon theſe Laws of 
Nature,and endeavour to obſerve the ſame; yet con- 

fidering 
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dering chePalGons of Men, that make it difficult 
by what ARions, and Circumſtances 
of Ations, thoſe Laws are broken, there muſt 
needs ariſe many great Controverſies about the In- 
terptetation thereof, by which the Peace muſt 
needs be — d and Menretum ap ain to their 
om Hoſtility, For the taki ing aw nyo 
ries it iT ary that 

| ator and Judge, to whoſe br 
beney, | both = ora in the roverſies ough 

to ſtand, And therefore it is a Law of N —_ Th 

In every Controverſie, the Partier thereto ought _ 
to agree wpon an Arbitrator, whom they both truſt y and 
mutwally to covenant to fland to the Sentence he ſhall a 
therein, For where vive Man [s _ ow . [nat 


properly is no 2 Mos 
carve our own _- ime effect, 
TN tatall: and wage i 0d no 

Go * 


j' One 


terhvrereR Rite of Hoſtiliry 
7. An Arbitrator _ _ is Tower, 
truſted by the Parties to an  Contoverf ie, to de- 
termine the ſame by the Declaration of his own 
Judgment therein. Our of which followerh firſt, 
that the Judge ought not to be concerned in the 
ie He endeth zfor in that Jr = 
Party, and ought by the ſame Reaſon to be judged 
er. Secondly, that he maketh no Covenant 
with her of the Parties, to ounce Sentence 
for the one, more than for the other. Nor doth 
he covenant ſo much, as that his Sentence ſhall 
be juſt; for that were to -, the Parties Judges 
of the Sentence, whereby the Controverſie would 
remain till undecided. "— for __— 
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in him, and for the Equality which the Law 
Nature requireth him to conſider in the Parties, 
ke violateth that Law, if for Favour, or Hatred to 
either I arty, ol ps Sentence chan he think- 
eth Right. And thi | Man ought to make 
himſelf Judge in any verſie between others, 
unleſs conſent and agree thereto. 
$. It is alſo the Law of Nature, That no Man ob- 
tude or Hoyearreake Connſel ay that 
dre laverh himſelf wwwi li 
i Man taketh Counſelc bg 
Hurt of himſelf only, und not © 
that Counſel is « voluntary , and therefore 
tendeth alſo to the Good of the Counſellor, there 
often juſt Cauſe ro ſuſ ? 


much adoe, 
culty and Subtil 
according to the 
when a Man hath but a little 
And while we conſider Man in moſt as 
of Anger , Ambition , Covetonſneſr, Vain-Glory, and 
the like, that tend to the excluding of natural 
Equality, it is true. But without theſe Paſſions, 
there is an eaſte Rule to know upon a ſudden, 
whether the Action I be to do, be againſt the 
Law of Nature, or not. Andit is butthis; 7hat 
a Man imagine Himſelf in the Place of the Party with 
W000 
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whom He hath to do, and reciprocally him in His. Which 
is no mote but a changing ( as it were ) of the 
Scales. For every Mans Paſſion weighet! heavy - in 
his own Scale,but not in the Scale of his Neighbour, 
And this Rule is very well known and expreſſed 
ry Old Dictate, ,Quod 1ibi fieri non vis, alteri ne 
frerir, 
16, Theſe Laws of Nature, the Summ whereof 
conſiſterh, in ſorbidding us to be our own Judges, 
our own Carvers, and in commanding us to 
accommodate one another 4 In caſe rhey ithould be 
obſerved by ſome, and not by others, would make 
the Obſervers but a Prey to them that (ſhould neg 
lect them, leaving the Good both without Detare 
___ the Wicked, and alſo with a Charge to aſſiſt 
them : which is agalnſt the Scape of the (aid Laws, 
that are made only for the Protetion and Defence 
of them that keep ther. Reaſon therefore , and 
the Law of Nature over and above al the eparti- 
cular Laws, doth dictate this Law in general, That 
thaſt particular Lawt be ſo far dbſerved, ar they ſubjett 
Wi mot to any Incommodity, that in wr own [ndgments 
may ariſe, by the neglett thereof in theſe towards whom 
we obſerve themy and conſequently requireth no more 
out the Deſire and conſtant Intention to endeavour 
and be ready to obſerverhem, unleſs there be Caule 
to the contrary in other Mens Refuſal to obltrve 
them towards us. 'The Force therefore of the Law of 
ature, Is not i» Foro extern, til there be ſecurity 
" Men to obey it, but is always in Fore interve, 
wherein the Action of Obed ng unſaſe, the 
Will and Readinels to petform, is taken for the 
Dertformance. 


11, Among(t 
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11. Amongſt the Laws of Nature, Cuſton 5 
and Preſcriptions are not numbred. For what 
ſoever Action is againſt Reaſon, thoug) it be re- 
iterated never (o often, or that there be never {& 
many Precedents thereof , is (till againſt Reaſon, 
and therefore not a Law of Nature, but contrary 
toit. But Conſent and Covenant may (© alter the 
Caſes, which in the Law of Nature may be pur, 
by changing the Circumſtances, that that which 
Was Realbn before, may afterwards be againſt it 1 
and yet is Reaſon (till the Law, For though every 
Man be bound to allow equally to another, yet 
if that other (hall (ee cauſe to renounce the (ane, 
and make himſelf laferiour, than, if from thence- 
forth he confider him as Inferiour, he breaketh not 
thereby that Law of Nature, that commandeth to 
allow Equality. In fam, A Afans own Conſent may 
alridge him of the Liberty which the Law of Nature 
leaverh bim , bit Cuſtom wits, not can either of 
them abrogate either theſe, or any other Law of 
Natur, 

14, And forafinuch as Law ( to ſpeak proper- 
Y) is a Command, an thele Dictates, as egy 
proceed from Nature, ae not Commands, they 
ae not therefore called Lovvs, in Relett of Na 
te, but In Relþe&t of the Author of Nature, God 
Almighty, 

13, And ſeeing the Laws of Nature concern 
the Contcience, not he only breaketh them that 
doth ay Attion contrary , but ally he whole 
Action is conformable to them, in cale lie think 
t cotitrary, For though the Action chance to 
& right, yet in his Judgement he delpileth the 

av, 
K 14. Every 
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14. Byery Man by natural Paſſion, calleth that 


Good which pleaſeth him for the preſent, of (6 
far forth ashe can foreſee ; and in like Manner , 
that which diſpleaſeth him, Evil. And there- 
fore he that foreſeeth the whole Way to his 
Preſet vation, ( which is the End that every One 
by Nature aimetl at, ) muſt alſo call it Good, and 
the contrary Evil, And thisis that Good and Evil, 
Which not every Man in Paſſion calleth (o, but 
all Men by Reaſon, And therefore the Fulkil- 
mg of all thele Laws is Good in Reaſon, and the 
Breaking of them Evil. And (o alſo the Habit, 
or Diſpoſition, or Intention to fulfill them Good z 
and the Neglect of them Evil. And from hence 
cometh that Diſtinction of Afalwn Pere, and Mun 
lum Culpe 1; for Malum Prne 15 any pain or mo- 
leſtation of the Mind whatloever 3 but AMalwn 
Culpe is that Action which is contrary to Reaſon, 
and the Law of Nature: As allo the Habit of 
doing according to theſe and other Laws of Na- 
ture, that rend to our Prelervation, is that we call 
Virtwes and the Habir of doing the contrary,} ice, As 
for Example, Juſtice is that Habit by which we 


ſtand ro Covenants, Injultice the contrary Vice z 


kauity that Habit by which we allow Equality of 
Name, Arrogancy the contrary Vice y Gratitude 
theHabit whereby we requite the Benefit and Truſt 
of others, Ingratitude the contrary Vice 4 Tem! 
wance the Hablt, by which we abſtain from all 
[ings that tend to Our Deſtruction, Intemperance 
the contrary Vice 4 Prudence the ſame with Vir- 
tie in general, As for the common Opinion, that 
Virtue contilteth in Mediocrity, and Vicein Ex+ 
t: Cans, Ice nw ground for it, not can find any fuch 

Mediocrity. 
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Mediocrity, Courage may be Virtue, when the 
Daring is Extream, if the Cauſe be Goods and 
extreain Fear, no Vice, when the Danger is Ex- 
tream, To give a Man more than his Due, is no 
Injuſtice, though it be co give him lels : and in 
Gifts it is not the Sumin that muketh Liberalt- 
ty, but the Reaſon. And (© in all other Virtues 
and Vices. I know that this Do&tiine of Medio- 
crity 1s Ariſtotle's, but lis Opinions concerning Vir- 
tue and Vice, areno other than thole, which were 
received then, and are (till by the generally of 
Men unſtudied, and therefore not very likely to _ 
be accurate, 

15. The Summ of Virtue is to be Sociable wit! 
them that will be Sociable, and Formidable to 
them that will not. And the ſame is the Summ 
of the Law of Nature : For in being Sociable , 
the Laiw of Nature taketl place by tl way of 
Peace and Society z and to be Formidable, is the 
Law of Nature in War, where to be feared is a 
Protection a Man hath from his own Power: and 
as the former contiſtetl in Actions of Equity and 
liltice, the larte; Confiltert) It Actions 0 Honour, 
And Equity, Juſtice, and Honouw', confutu al Vire 
(4 whatloeve! 
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CHAP, V., 


A Confirmation ont of Holy Soriptire of the 
priweipal Points wontioned tm the two laff 
Chapters coneerniny the Lav of Nature, 


i THe Laws mentioned inthe formerChapters, 

as they are called the Laws of Nature, 
that they ore the Didtates of Natural Reaſon, 
alſy Moral Laws, becauſe they concern the Man- 
ners and Converſation, one towards another ſoare 
they alſo Divine Laws in Reſpect of the Author 
thereof, God Alinighty 4 and ought therefore to 
agree, or at leaſt, not to be repugnant to the 
Word of God revealed in Holy Scripture. In 
this Chapter therefore, I ſhall produce ſuch Places 
of Scripture, as appear to be moſt conſonant to the 
ſaid Laws. 

z» And fiſt, the Word of God ſeemeth to 
place the Divine Law in Reaſon, by all ſuch Texts 
as aſcribe the ſame to the Heart and Underſtand- 
ings as Plal. 40. 8.Thy Law u inmy Heart, Heb. 
8. 10, After thoſe Days, ſaith the Lord, I will put 
my Laws in their Mind : And Heb, 10, 16.The lame, 
Pſal. 3. 31. ſpeaking of the Righteous Man, he 
faith, The Law of God us in his Heart, Pſal. 19. 
7. 8. The Law of God us perfett, converting the ſoul. 
fr giveth Wiſdom t1 the ſimple, and light unto the ever, 
jer. 31. 33. will put my Law in their inward parts, 
avd write it in their Hearts. And Joly. 1. the Law- 
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piver Himſelf, God Almighty, is called by the 
ame of aly44, which is allo called, ver. 4. The 
Light of Men y and verl, gy. The Light which light- 
th every Man, which cometh into the World, All 
which are Deſcriptions of Natural Reaſon, 

1, And that the Law Divine, for to much os is 
Moral, are thoſe Precepty which tend to Pence, 
(remeth to be much confirmed by fiuch Places of 
Scripture, as theſe, Kon, 3. 17, Righteoulnels 
( which | the fultilling of the Law ) Is called, 71+ 
way of Pearce, And Plal. 85. 10, Kightronſmeſt ant 
Peate ſhall iſt each other And Matth, 5: v4. B/eſſed 
ave the Peace-mabert, And Heb. 5. 2. Aclebiſcdect 
King of Salew is interpreted Xing of Righteouſreſe , 
ard - King of Peare, And verſ, 21, Our Saviour 
Chriſt is faid to be, «4 Prieft for ever aſter the Order 
of Melehiſedeck : Out of which may be inferred , 
That the Doctrine of our Saviour Chriit annexetl 
tle Fulhlling of the Law to Peace. 

4. "That the Law of Nature is unalterable, is in- 
timated by this, That the Prieſthood of Aelchiſe- 
deck is everlaſting and by the Words of our Savi- 
our, Marth. 5. 18. Heaven and Farth ſhall paſt a- 
way, but one fot or Tittle of the Law ſhalt not paſs till 
all Things be fulfilled. 

*. That Men ought to ſtand to their Covenants, is 
taught, P/al. 15. where the Queſtion being asked, 
vert. 1. Lord who ſhall dwelt in thy Tabernacle, &C, 
Its anſwered, ver{ 4. He that ſweareth to his own 
Hinderance, and yet changeth net, And that Men 
ought to be gratitied, whereno Covenant paflerh, 
Deut. 25. 4. Thox ſhalt not muz.x/e the Ox that tread- 
eth out the Corn, which S. Paul, 1 Cor. 9g. ©, wmter- 
preteth not of Oxen bur of Men. 

K 3 6, That 
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6, That Men content themſelves with Equality, 
as it is the Foundation of Natural Law, 10 allo 
1s itof the ſecond Table, of the Divine Law, 
Matth, 22. 39. 49. Then ſhalt love thy Neighbour a4 
thy ſelf, On theſe two Laws depend the whole Law and 
the Prophets y whicl1 is not ſo to be underitood,as that 
a Man ſhould ſtudy fo much his Neighbours Pro- 
ht as his own, or that he thould divide his Goods 
a:mongl(t is Neighbours 4 bit that he thould eſteem 
his Neighbour worthy all Rights and Priviledges 
that him(elf enjoyeth 4 and attribute unto 
him , whatſoever he looketh (ſhould be attribu 
ted unto himſelf : which isno more, but chat he 
— be humble, meek, and content with Equa- 
ity. 

7» And that in Diſtributing of Right among(t 
Equals , that Diſtribution is to be made accord- 
ing to the Proportions of the Numbers, which is 
the giving of equalia equalibus, & proportionalia pro 
portionalibuy y we have, Numb, 26 53, 54. the 
Commandment of God to Afoſer 3 They halt di- 
wide the Land according to the Number of Names 1 
to many then ſhalt give more , to fow thew ſhalt give leſt, 
fo every one according to bir Number, That Deci- 
fion by Lot is a Means of Peace, Prov. 18. 18, 
The Lot canſeth Contention to ceaſe, and makteth Pays 
tition among the Mighty, 

8, That the Accomodation an41 forgiveneſs of 
one another,which have before been put for Laws 
of Nature, are alſo Law Divine, there is no Que- 
ſtion. For they are the Eſſence of Chatity, which 
1s the Scope of the whole Law. That we ought 
not to reproach, or reprehend one another, ist 
Doftrine of our Saviour, Matth. 7. 1. Zndge nor, 

; that 
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that ye be not judged, Ver(. 3, Why ſeeſt thou the 
Mote that ts in thy Brothers Eye, and Un fo the 
Beam that us in thine own Eye ? Alſo the Law that 
forbiddeth us to pre(s our Counſel upon others fur- 
ther than they admit Is a Divine Law. Vor af 
ter our Charity and Deſire to rectihe one anv- 
ther is rejected, to preſs it farther, is to repre- 
hend him, and condemn him, which is forbidden 
in the Text laſt recited s as allo Rom, 14.12, Every 
one of we ſhall give Account of himſelf to God. Let 
wot therefore judge one another any more , but ſc yeur 
fudgement rather in this, that no Man put an Occaſi- 
on to fall, or a Stumbling Block before his Brother, 

9. Farther, The Rule of Men concerning 
the Law of Nature, Quod tibi fieri non vir, 
alteri ne feceris, is confirmed by the like, Marth, 
7. 12. Whatſoever therefore you would have Men as 
wnto you, that do you wnto them; for this is the Law 
and the Prophets, And Rom, 2, 1, In that thou judz- 
eſt—another, tho condemneſt thy ſelf, &c, 

10, It is alſo manifeſt by the Scriprures, That 
thele Laws concern only the Tribunal of out 
Conſciencey and that the Actions contrary to 
them, ſhall be no farther punithed by God A 
mighty, than as they proceed from Negligence, 
or Contempt. And thirſt, that thele Laws are 
ade to the Conſcience, appeareth, Afetth. 5,26, 
For I ſay wito you, Except your Rightronſueſs exverrn 
the Righteonſneſt of the Scriber and Phariſees, ve (hol 
not enter into the Kingdom of Hetven, Now the 
Phariſees were the moſt exact amongſt the 7-we 
in the external Performance z they therefore mutt 
want the Sincerity of Conſcience 4 elle could 
not our Saviour have required a greater Righte- 
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ouſneſs than theirs. For the ſame Reaſon our 
Saviour Chriſt ſaith, The Pablican departed from the 
Temple juſtified, rather than the Phariſce Chriſt 
faith, His Toke is eaſe , and his Barthen light; 
which proceedeth from this, that Chriſt required 
no more than our beſt Endeavour. And Rom. 14. 
23. He that doubteth, is condemned, if he eat, And 
in innumerable Places both in the Old and New 
Te{tament, God Almighty declareth , chat he ta- 
keth the Will for the Deed, both in Good and 
Evil Actions. By all which it plainly 

that the Divine Law is dictated to the Con(cence, 
On the other {ide it is no lets plain, that how 
many and hainous Actions ſoever a Man com- 
mit through Infirmiry, he ſhall nevertheleſs, when- 
foever he ſhall condemn the ſame in his own Con- 
{cicence, be freed from the Puniſhments that to 
ſuch Actions otherwiſe belong. For, At what 
time ſoever a Sinner doth repent him of his Sins from 
the Bottom of kis Heart , 1 will put all his Iniquities 
out of my Remembrance , ſaith the Lord, 

11. Concerniig Revenge, which by the Law 
of Nature ought not toaim(as I have faid, Chap. 
3. Sect. 10.) at preſent Delight, but future Pro- 
fit, there is tome Difhculty made, as if the ſame 
accorded not with the Law Divine, by ſuch as 
oDjeft the Continuance of Punithment after the 
Vay of Judgement, when there ſhall be no Place, 
neither for Amendment, nor for Example. This 
Objection had been bf ſome Force, if ſuch Punitl;- 
ment had been ordained after all Sins were paſt ; 
but conſidering the Puniſhment was inſtituted 
before Sin, it ſerveth to the Benefit of Mankind, 
becauſe it keepeth Men in peaceable and vingos 
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Converſation by the Terrour. And therefore ſuch 
Revenge was directed to the Future only. 

12. _ There is no Law of Natural Rea- 
ſon, that can be againſt the Law Divine : for God 
Almighty hath given Reaſon to a Man to be a 
Light unto him. AndI hope it is no Impiety to 
think, that God Almighty will require a ſtrict Ac- 
count thereof, at the of Judgement, as of the 
Inſtructions, which we were to follow in our Pe- 
regrination notwithſtanding the Oppoſrtion 
and Aﬀronts of Supernaturaliſts now a-days , to 
rational and moral Converſation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 


1. That Men, notwithſtanding theſe Laws, ave ftill 
in the State of War, till they have Security one 
againſt another, 

2, The Law of Nature in War, is nothing but 
Honour, 

3. No Security without the Concord of many. 

4. That Concord of many cannot be maintained with- 
out Power to keep them all in Awe. 

5. The Canſe why Concord remaineth in a Mul- 
titude of ſome irrational Creatures, and not of 
Aden. 

6. That Union u neceſſary for the maintaining of 
Concord, 

5, How Union uw made. 

8, Boay Politick defined, 

9. Corporation defined, 

10, Soveraign and Subjeft defined. 

11. Two ſorts of Boaies Politick, Patrimonial, and 


- Commonwealth, 


I, |þ Chap. 1 2. Sec. 16. of the Treatiſe of Hu- 
mane Nature, it hath been ſhewed, chat the 
Opinions Men have of the Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments which are to follow their Actions, are the 
Cauſes that make and govern the Will ro thoſe 
Actions. In this Eſtate of Man therefore, where- 
in all Menare equal, and every Man allowed to 
be his own Judge, the Fears they have one of Fu 
other 
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other are equal, and every Mans Hopes conſiſt in 
his own Sleight and Strength : & conſequently when 
any Man by his natural Paſſion, is provoked to 
break theſe Laws of Nature, there is no Securi- 
ty in any other Man of his own Defence but 
Anticipation, And for this Cauſe, every Mans 
Right ( howſoever he be inclined to Peace ) 
of doing whatſoever {eemeth good in his own 
Eves, remaineth with him till, as the neceſffar 
Means of his Preſervation. And therefore till 
there be Security amongſt Men for the keeping 
of the Law of Nature one towards another, Men 
are (till in the Eſtate of War, and nothing is un* 
lawful to any Man that tendeth to his own Safe- 
ty or Commodity : And this Safety and Com- 
modity confiſteth in the mutual Aid and Help of 
one another, whereby alſo followeth the mutual 
Fear of one another 
2. It is a Proverbial Saying, Inter Arma ſilent 
Leges. There is a little therefore to be ſaid con- 
cerning the Laws that Men are to obſerve one 
towards another in Time of War, wherein eve- 
ry Mans Being and Well-being is the Rule of 
his Actions. Yet thus much the Law of Na- 
ture commandeth in War, That Men fatiate not 
the Cruelty of their preſent Paſhons, whereby 
in their own Conſcience they foreſee no Bene- 
fit to come. For that betrayeth not a Neceſſity, 
but a Diſpoſition of the Mind to War, which is 
againſt the Law of Nature. And in old Time 
we read, that Rapine was a Trade of Life , 
wherein neverthelels many of them that uſed it, 
did not only ſpare the Lives of thoſe they in- 
vaded but [ef them alſo ſuch Things , as were 
necet- 
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to preſerve that Life which had 


given z 25 namely their Oxen and 
ments for Tillage, though they carried away all 
their other Catcel and Subſtance. And as the 
Rapine it (elf was warranted in the Law of Nx 
ture, by the Want of Security otherwiſe to 
maintain themſelves, ſo the Exerciſe of Cruel 
ty was forbidden by the ſame Law of Nature, 
unleſs Fear ſuggeſted any thing to the contrary. 
For nothing but Fear can juſtifie, the Taking awa 
of Anothers Life. And becauſe Fear can har 
ly be made manifeſt, but by Tome Action dif- 
honourable, that bewrayeth the Conſcience of 
Ones own Weakneſs, all Men, in whom the Paf- 
ton of Courage or Magnanimity hath been pre- 
dominant , have abſtained from Cruelty ; inſo- 
much, that though there be in War no Law, the 
Breach whereof 15 Injury, yet there arein Wat 
thoſe Laws, the Breach whereof is Diſhonour. In 
one Word therefore, the only Law of Adtions 
in War,is Honowr ;, and the Right of War, Providence 
3- And fecing Natural Aid is Neceflary ſo: 
Defence, as mutual Fear is neceſſary for Peace 
weare toconlider how Great Aids are r uired 
for ſuch Defence, and for the Cauſing of ſuch 
mutual Fear, as Men may not eaſily adventure 
on one another. And firſt it is evident, that the 
Tutual Aid of two or three Men is of very little 
S-curity. For the Odds on the other {1de,of a Man 
or two, giveth ſufhicient Encouragement to an Al- 
{ault. And therefore before Men have ſurhcient Se- 
curity in the Help of one another, their Number 
mult be ſo great, that the Odds of a few which the 
Enemy may have, be no certain and fenlible Acd- 
Yanrage. 4. And 
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4. And ſuppoſing how great a Number ſoever 
of Men aſſembled together for their mutual De- 
ſence , yet ſhall not the Effect follow, unlels chey 
all direct their Actions to one and the ſame End ; 
which Direction to one and the ſame End is that 
which, Chap. 1 2. Sect. 7. is called Conſene, This 
Conſent (or Concord) amongſt ſo many Men , 
though it may be made by the Fear of a preſent 
Invader, or by the Hope of a preſent Conqueſt, 
or Booty, and indure as long as that Action en- 
dureth, nevertheleſs by the Diverſity of Judg- 
ments and Paffions in fo many Men contending 
naturally for Honour and Advantage one above 
another, itis impoſhble, not only that their Con- 
ſent to aid each other againſt an _ but alſo 
that the Peace ſhould laſt between themſelves , 
__—_ ſome mutual and common Fear to rule 
them. 

5. But contrary hereunto may be objeed , 
the Experience we have of certain living Crea- 
tures irrational, that neverthele(s continually live 
in ſuch good Order and Government for their 
common Benefit , and are ſo free from Sediti- 
on and War amongſt themſelves, that for Peace, 
Profit, and Defence, nothing more can be ima- 
ginable. And the Experience we have in this , 
5s in that little Creature the Bee, which is there- 
fore reckoned amongſt Animalis Politica, Wh 
wherefore may not Men that foreſee the Benefit 
of Concord, continually maintain the ſame + with- 
out Compullion, as well as they > To which 1 
antwer, That amongſt other living Creatures , 
there is no Queſtion of Precedence in their own 
Species, nor Strife about Honour, or Acknowlede- 
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ment of one anothers Wiſdom, as there is amongſt 
Men, from whence ariſe Envy and Hatred of one 
towards another, and from thence Sedition and 
War. Secondly, thoſe living Creatures aim eve- 
ry one at Peace and Food common to them all; 
Men aim at Dominion, Superiority, and private 
Wealth, which are diſtin& in every Man, and 
breed Contention. Thirdly, thoſe living Crea- 
tures that are without Reaſon, have not Learning 
enough to eſpy, or to think ay elpy any Defe&t 
in the Government; and therefore are contented 
therewich. Bur in a Multitude of Men, there are 
always ſome that think themſelves wiſer than the 
reſt, and (ſtrive to alter what they think amiſs, 
and divers of them ſtrive to alter divers ways, and 
that cauſerh War. Fourrhly, they want Speech, 
and are therefore unable to inſtigate one ano- 
ther to Faction, which Men want not. Fifthly, 
they have no Conception of Right and Wrong, 
bur only of Pleaſure and Pain, and therefore allo 
no Cenlure of one another, nor of their Com- 
mander, as long as they are themſelves at eaſe; 
whereas Men that make themſelves Judges of 
Right and Wrong, are then leaſt at quiet, when 
they are moſt art eaſe. Laſtly, Natural Concord, 
tuch as is amongſt choſe Creatures, is the Work of 
Cod by the Way of Nature ; but Concord amongſt 
Men is artificial, and by Way of Covenant. 
therefore no Wonder, if ſuch irrational Creatures 
as govern themſelves in Multitude, do it much 
more firmly than Mankind, that do it by Arbitrary 
Inſticution. 
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6, It remaineth therefore till, chat Conſent 
(by which I underſtand the Concurrence of many 
Mens Wills to one Action) is not ſufhcient Se- 
curity for their common Peace , without the 
Erection of ſome common Power , by the Fear 
whereof, they may be compelled both to keep the 
Peace amongſt themſelves,8& to joyn their Strengths 
together, againſt a common Enemy. And that 
this may be done, there is no Way imaginable, 
but only Union, which is defined Chap. 1 2.Se&t. 
$. to be the Involving, or including the Wills 
of many in the Will of one Man, or in the Will 
of the greateſt Part of any one Number of Men, 
that isto ſay, in the Will of one Man, or of 
one Cowncil, For a Council is nothing elſe, but 
an Aſſembly of Men deliberating concerning ſome- 
thing common to them all. 

7. The making of Union confiſteth in this , 
That every Man by Covenant oblige himlclf 
to ſome one, and the ſame Man, or to ſome 
one and the ſame Council, by them all named 
and determined, to do thole Actions, which the 
{aid Man or Council ſhall command them to do, 
ind to do no Action, which He or They ſhall 
forbid, or command them not to do And far- 
ther, in caſe it be a Council, whoſe Commands 
they covenant to obey, that then allo they cove- 
nant, that every Man {hall hold that for the 
Command of the whole Council, which is the 
Command of the greater Part of thoſe Men , 
whereof ſuch Council confitterh. And chou 
the Will of Man being not voluntary , but t 
Beginning of voluntary Actions , is not ſubject 
to Deliberation and Covenant ; yet when a Man 

cove- 
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covenanteth to ſubje&t his Will te the Com- 
mand of another, he obligeth himlelf to this, 
that he reſign his Strength and Means to him, 
whom he covenanteth to . And hereb 


Unity and Concord, amongſt themſelves. 

8. This Union ſo made, is that which Men 
call now a-days, A Body Politick, or Civil Society; 
and the Greeks call .it 15s, that is to ſay, 7 
City, which may be defined to be a Multitude 
of Men, united as one Perſon, by a common 
Power, for their common Peace, Defence, and 
Benefit. 

9. And asthis Union into a City or Body Po- 
litick, is inſtituted with common Power over all 
the particular Perſons, or Members thereof, to 
the common Good of them all; fo alſo may 
there be ig - oh Multitude of thoſe Members 
inſtitured, a ſubordinate Union of certain Men, 
for certain common Actions to be done by thoſe 
Men for ſome common Benefit of theirs, or of the 
whole Citv ; as for ſubordinate Government, for 
Counſel, for Trade, and the like. And theſe Sub- 
ordinate Bodies Politick are uſually called Corpo- 
rations; and their Power ſuch over the particulars 
of their own Society, as the whole City, whereot 
they are Members, have allowed them. 

10, In all Cities, or Bodies Politick not Sub- 
ordinate, but Independent, that one Man, or one 
Counſel, to whom the particular Members have 
given that common Power, is called their Sove- 
raign, and his Power, the Soveraign Pouve L 
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which conſiſteth in the Power and the Strength, 
that every of the Members have transferred to him 
from themſelves by Covenant. And becauſe it is 
impoſſible for any man really to transfer his own 
Strength to , Or for that other to receive 
it; It is to be underſtood, that to transfer a Mans 
Power and Strength, is no more but to lay by, or 
relinquiſh his own Right of Reſiſting him to whom 
he ſo transferreth it. And every Member of the 
Body Politick, is called a S»bje#, to wit, to the 
Soveraign, 

11, The Cauſe in general, which moveth a 
Man to become {ubje& to another, is (asI have 
ſaid already ) the Fear of not otherwiſe preſerv- 
ing himſelf. And a Man may ſubje&t himſelf to 
him that invadeth , or may invade him, for Fear 
of him 3 or Men may joyn amongſt themſelves , 
to ſubject themſelves to ſuch as they ſhall agree 
upon for Fear. of others. And when many Men 
ſubje&t themſelves the former Way, there ariſeth 
thencea Body Politick, as it were naturally. From 
whence proceedeth Dominion, Paternal, and Deſyo- 
ich. And when they ſubje& themlelves the other 
Way, by mutual Agreement among(t many, the 
Body Politick they make, is for the moſt part, ca!- 
led a Commonwealth, in Diſtin&tion from the 
former, though the Name be the general Name 
for them both. And I ſhall ſpeak in the hrit place 
of Commonwealths, and afterward of Bodies Po- 
litick, Patrimogial, and Deſporical. 
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1. Introduttion, 

2. A Multitude before their Union, &cC, 

3. Expreſs Conſent of every particular, &c, 

4. Demoeratical, Ariſtocratical and Monarchical Oni- 
on may be inſtituted for ever, or, &C. 

5. Without Security no private Right relinquiſhed; 
6. Covenants of Government without Power of Coer- 
cion, are no Security, 7 

7, Power Coercive, &C. 
8. The Sword of War, &c. 
9. Deciſion in all Debates , QC. avnexea to the 
Sword. 
10, Laws Civil, &c. 
11. Appointment of Magiſtrates, &C. 
12 Soveraien Power includeth Impunity 
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13. A ſuppoſed Commonwealth, where Laws are made 
firſt , and the Commonwealth after, 

14. The ſame refelled. 

15: AMixt Forms of Government ſuppoſed in Sove- 

| raignty, 

16, That refelled, 

17. Mixt Government, &c. 

18, Reaſon and Experience to prove abſolute Sove- 
raignty ſomewhere in all Commonzealths, 


19. Some prixcipal, &ig. Marks of Soveraignty. 
L Hat Treatiſe of Humane Nawre, 


which was formerly printed , hath 

been wholly ſpent in the Conſideration 

of the natural Power, and the natural Eſtate of 
Man , namely, of his Cognition and Paffions 
inthe firſt Eleven Chapters, and how from thence 
woceed his Actions 3 in the Twelfth, how Men 
nn one anothers Minds : In the laſt, in what 
Eſtate Mens Paſſions ſet them. Inthe firſt Chap- 
rer of this Treatiſe, what Eſtate they are directed 
unto by the Di&ates of Reaſon, that is to ſay , 
what be the principal Articles of the Law of 
Narure, in the 2. 3, 8 5. And laſtly, how a 
Mukinds of Perſons Natural, are united by Co- 
venants one Perſon Civil, or Body Politck. 
In this Parr therefore ſhall be conſidered, the 
Nature of a Body Politick, and the Laws there- 
of, otherwiſe called Civil Laws. And whereas 
ic hath been ſaid in the laſt Chapter, and laft Se- 
&ion of the former Part, that there be two ways 
of erecting a Body Politick ; one. by Arbitrary 
Infticrution of many Men aflembled together , 
which is like a Creation out of nothing by Hu- 
mane 
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mane Wit z the other by Compulfion, which is 


as it were a Generation thereof ont of natural 


Body Politick, as proceedeth from the Aﬀſem- 
bly and Conſent of a Multitude. 

2. Having in this Place to conſider, a Multitude 
of Men about to unite themſelves into a Body 
Polirick, for their Securiry, both againſt one a- 
nother, "Ly common Enemies, and that by 
Covenants 3 The knowledge of what Covenants 
they muſtneeds make, dependeth on the Know- 
ledge of rhe Perſons, and the Knowledge of their 
End. Firſt , for their Perſons they are many , 
and (BIS not one z not can any Action done 
in 2 Maltirnde of = pa togerher, be artri- 
buted to the Multitnde, or truly called the At 
on of the Mulritude, unleſs every Mans Hand , 
and every Mans Will, ( not ſo much as one ex- 
cepted) have concurred thereto. For Multicade, 
though in their Perſons hey con rogether, yet 
they concur not always in their Detigns. For 
even at that Time when Men are in Tumult , 
though they a a Number of them to one 
Miſchief , and a Number of them to one ano- 
ther; yet in the whole, they are amongſt them- 
{elves 1n the State of Hoſtility, and not of Peace z 
like the ſeditious 7ew: beſieged in 7er»ſalem, that 
could joynagainſt their Enemies, and fight a- 
monegſt themſelves. Whenſoever therefore any 
Man faith, that 2 Namber of Men hath done 
any AR, it is to be underſtood, that every par- 
ticular Man in that Number hath conſented there- 
unto; and not the greateſt part only. Secondly , 
Thongh thus aſſembled _ Intention to 0 

3 Kin- 
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themſelves, they are yet in that Eſtate in which 
every Manhath Right to every Thing, and con- 
IT 8 20 — laid, > 3. SE 26 
in an te of enjoying nothing. And there- 
= Meum and Tawm hath no Place amongſt 
etiem, 

3- The firſt Thing therefore they are to do, is 
expreſly every Man to conſent to ſomething, by 
which they may come near to their Ends, whic 
can be nothing elſe imaginable, but this, That 
they allow the Wills of the major Part of their 
whole Number, or the Wills of the major Part 
of ſome certain Number of Men by them deter- 
mined and named ; or laſtly, the Will of ſome one 
Man, to involve and be taken for the Wills of 
every Man. And this done, they are united, and 
a Body Politick, And if the major Part of their 
whole Number be ſuppoſed to involye the Wills 
of all the particulars, then are they ſaid to bea 
Democracy, that is to ſay, a Government where- 
in the whole Number, or ſo many of them as 
pleaſe, being aſſembled rogether, are -the Sove- 
raign, and every particular Man a Subject. Ifthe 
major Part of a certain Number of Men named 
or diſtinguithed from the reſt, be ſuppoſed to in- 
volve the Wills of every one of the particulars , 
then are they ſaid ro be an Oligarchy, or Ariftecra- 
&, Which two Words ſignifie the ſame Thing, to- 
gether with the divers Paſſions of thoſe that uſe 
them. For when the Men that be in that Office 
pleaſe, they are called an Ariſtocxracy , or 
otherwiſe an Oligarchy, wherem.thoſe , the ma- 
jor Part of which delare the Wills of the whole 
Multitude being afſembled, are the Gen, 
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and every Man ſeverally a Subject. Laſtly , if 
their Conſent be ſuch, that the Will of one 
Man, whom they name, ſhall ſtand for the Wills 
of them all, then is their Government or Union 
called a Monarchy, and that one Man a Soveraign, 
and every of the reſt a Subject. 

4. And thoſe ſeveral Sorts of Unions, Go- 
vernments , and Subjections of Mans Will, may 
be underſtood to be made, either abſolutely, that 
is to ſay, for all future Time, or for a Time limi- 
red * But foraſmuch as we ſpeak here of a 
Body Politick, inſtituted for the perpetual Bene- 
fit and Defence of them that make it 3 which 
therefore Men defire ſhould laſt for ever, I will 
omit to ſpeak of thoſe that be temporary , and 
conſider of thoſe that be for ever. 

5- The End for which one Man giveth up, and 
relinquiſheth to another, or others, the Bight of 
protecting and —_—_— himſelf by his own 
Power, is the Security which he expecteth there- 
by, of Protetion and Defence from thoſe to 
whom he doth fo relinquiſh ic; and a Man may 
then account himſelf in the Eſtate of Security , 
when he can foreſee no Violence to be done unto 
him, from which the Doer may not be deterred 
by the Power of that Soveraign, to whom they 
have every one ſubjected themſelves : and with- 
out that Security, there is no Reaſon for a Man 
to deprive himielf of his own advantages, and 
make himſelf a Prey to others. And therefore 
when there is not ſuch a Soveraign Power erected, 
as may afford this Security, 'it is ro be under- 
ſood, that every Mans Light of Doing whatlo- 
ever ſeemeth Good in _ own Eyes, — 
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ſtill with him 3 and contrariwife, where any Sub- 
ject hath Right by his own : Dif 
cretion, to make uſe of his it is to be tn 
deritood, that every Man hath the like, and con- 
{equently, that there .is no Commonwealth at 
all eſtabliſhed. How far therefore in the making 
of a Commonwealth, Man fubjeRerh his Will to 
the Power of others, muſt appear from the End, 
namely, Security. For wharſoever is neceflary to 
by Covenant transferred, for the attaining 
thereof, © much is transferred , or elſe every Man 
is in m—_—_ Liberty to __ ap jp 
6, Covenants agreed upon by every Man 
{embled for the making of a Commonwealth , 
and put in Writing without erecting of a Power 
of Coercion, are no reaſonable Security for any of 
them that ſo covenant, nor are to be called 
Laws, and leave Men till in the Eſtate of Na- 
ture and Hoſtility. For fecing the Wills of moſt 
Men are governed only by Fear, and where there 
is no Power of Coercion, there is no Fear, the 
Wills of moſt Men will follow their Paſſions of 
Covetouſneſs, Luſt, Anger , and the like, tothe 
Breaking of thoſe Covenants, whereby the reſt, al- 
ſo, who otherwiſe would keep them, are et at 
Liberty, and have no Law, but from themſelves. 
7+ This Power of Coercion, as hath been ſaid, 
Chap. 2, Se&t. 3. of the former part, confiſteth 
in the transferring of every Mans Right of Re- 
ii(tance againtt him, -ro whom he hath transferred 
te Power of Coercion. It followeth therefore, 
;harno Man in any Commonwealth whatſoever, 
Math Right toreliſt Him, or Them, on whom they 
have transferred this Power Coercave, ot (as = 
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uſe to call it ) rhe Sword of Jaſtice, ſappoſing the 
NotReſſance e. For Part 1. Chap. .. be. 
18, Covenants bind but to the utmoſt of our En- 
deavour. 

8. And foraſtmich as they who are them- 
ſelves in Security, by the Means of this Sword of 
Juſtice, that keeps them all m Awe, are neverthe- 
i in danger of Enemies from without , if there 
be not ſome Means found, to unite their ſtrengths 
and natgral Forces, in the Reſiſtance of ſuch E- 
nemics , their, Peace amongſt themſelves is bur 
mh vain. And therefore it is to be underſtood as 
4 Covenant of every Member to contribute their 
ſeveral Forces for the Defence of the whole, 
whereby to make One Power as ſufficient, as is 
xy their Defence. Now ſeeing that every 

hath already transferred the Uſe of his 
Strength to Him,or Them, that have the Sword of 
Juſtice, it followeth; that the Power of Defence, 
that is to ſay, the Sword of War, be in the ſame 
Hends wherem is the Sword of Juſtice ; and conſe- 
—_ thoſe two Swords are but one, and that in- 
leparably and effentially annexed to the Soveraign 

ower. 

9. Moreover, ſeeing to have the Right of the 
Sword, is nothing elſe but to have the Ule there- 
of depending only on the Judgement and Diſcre- 
tion of Him or that have ir, it followerh, 
That the Power of Indenture in all Controverſies, 
whetein the Sword of Juſtice is to be uſed ; and in 
all Deliberations concerning War, (wherein the 
Uſe ofthar Sword is required) the Right of Re- 
ſolvingand Determining what is to be done, belong 


to the ſame Soveraign. : 
109, Farther, 
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10, wk conſidering N00! _ = much 
more neceſſary to prevent Vi apine 
than to puniſh the ſame when it is commitred.,and 
all Violence proceedeth from Controverſies that 
ariſe berween Men pow, Meum and Trxm , 
Right and Wrong, Good and Bad, and the like, 
which Men uſe every one to meaſure by their 
own Judgments, It belongeth alſo to the Judge- 
ment of the ſame Soveraign Power, to ſet forth 
and make known the common Meaſure by which 
every Man is to know what is his, and what ano- 
thers ; what is Good, and what Bad, and what he 
ought to do, and what not, and ro command the 
ſame to be obſerved. And theſe Meaſures of the 
Actions of the Subjects are thoſe, which Men call 
Laws n—_ or Civil: The makin g whereof, 
muſt of Right belong to him that hath the Power 
of the Sword, by which Men are compelled to 
obſerve them 3 for otherwiſe they ſhould be made 
in vain. 

11. Furthermore, ſeeing it is impoſſible that 
any one Man that hath ſuch Soveraign Power 
can beable, in Perſon, to hear and determine all 
Controverſies, to be preſent at all Deliberations 
concerning common Good, and to execute and per- 
form all thoſe common Actions that belong there- 
unto, whereby there will be Neceſſity of Magi- 
ſtrates, and Miniſters of publick Afﬀairs ; it iscon- 
ſequent, that the Appointment, Nomination, and 
Limitation, of the ſame be underſtood, as an inſe- 
parable Part of the ſame Soveraignty, to which the 
Summ of all Judicature, and Execution, hath been 
already annexed, 
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12. And foraſmuch, as the Right to uſe the For- 
ces of evay particular Member , is transferred 
from themſelves, to their Soveraign, a Man will 
ealily fall upon this Concluſion of himſelf, That to 
Soveraign Power ( whatſoeveric doth) there be- 
De —F_ | 

13. The of theſe Rights of Soveraignty ; 
namely, theabſolute Uſe of the Sword in Peace 
and War, the making and abrogating of Laws, S#- 
preme [udicature,& Decifion,in all tes judicial and 
deliberative, the Nomination of all Magiſtrates and 
Miniſters, with other Rights contained in the ſame, 
make the Soveraign Power no lefs abſolute in the 
Commonwealth , than before Commonwealth , 
every Man was abſolute in himſelf, to do, or 
not to do , what he thought good ; which 
Men , that have not had the. Experience of that 
miſerable Eſtate, ro which Men are reduced by 
lng War, think ſo hard a Condition, that they 
cannot ealily acknowledge ſuch Covenants, and 
SubjeRion on their Parts, as are here ſet down to 
have been ever neceſſary to their Peace. And 
therefore ſome have imagined, that a Common- 
wealth may be conſtituted in ſuch Manner, as the 
Soveraign Power may be ſo limited,and moderated, 
as they ſhall think fit themſelves. For Example 3 
They tuppoſe a Multitade of Men to have agreed 
upon certain Articles, (which they preſently call 
Laws) declaring how they will be governed, and 
that done, to agree farther upon ſome Man, or 
Number of Men,to ſee the ſame Articles performed, 
and put in execution; and to enable Him, or Them 
thereunto, they allot unto them a Provilion limited, 
25 of certain Taxes, Penalties, and the the 

then, 
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then, which(ifmiſ-ſpent) they ſhall have no more, 
without a new of the fame Men that ab 
lowed the former. And thus think they have 
made a Commonwealth, in which it is unlaw. 
ful for any private Man to make nſe of his own 
m__ for tus Security; wherein they deceive them- 
elves. 

14. For firſt, Ae 4og ts > it did neceſh- 
rily follow, that there might be Forces raiſed and 
procured at the Will of him that hath ſach Re- 

enue 3 yer ſmce the Revenne js limited, ſomuſt 
alſo the Forces: but limired Forces againſt the 
Power of an Enemy, which we cannot limit, 
are unſufhcient. Whenſoever therefore there hap- 
peneth an Invaſion greater than thoſe Forces are 
able to reſiſt, and there be no other Right to levy 
more , then is every Man by Neceflity of Na- 
ture, allowed to make the beſt Provifion he 
can for himſelf ; and thus is the Private Sword, 
and the Eſtare of War again reduced. Bur ſeeing 
Revenue , without the Right of commanding 
Men, is of ne uſe, neither m Peace, nor War, it 
15 neceſſary to be pos, that he that hath 
the Adminiſtration of thoſe Articles , which are 
+ "q —_—_ oo ——_—_ _ have alſo 

ight to make uſe of the Strengths of particular 
Men. And what Reaſon ſoever giveth him that 
Right over any one, giveth him the ſame over all. 
And then is his Right abſolute. For he that hath 
Right to all their Forces, hath Right to diſpoſe of 
the ſame. Again, ſuppoſing e limited For- 
ces and Revenue, either by the or neg: 


:igent Uſe of them ro fail,and that for a Supply 
:zne Myultirude be again to be afſembled,who thal 
ve 
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have Power to aſſemble man, that is to compel 
them to come together ? If he that demandeth 
the Supply hath that Right, to wit, the Right to 
compel t them A theg is his Soveraignty abſolute 3 
if not 3 voy Man at Liberty 
to come or ob ; me a New Commoniwealth, 
SN and (0 WeRl of the private you r&- 

acond abed oo,  willgy, | tis oe 
own embled to of upply 
ifnow it be ſtill in their Choice, whether cl Tal 

iveit, Or XX, Or mk, it isalſo in their Choice, w 

Commonwealch ſhall ſtand or not. And _ 

Gbigaon eth not upon any of them any Civil 

may hinder them from uſing Force, 

M —_— think it tend to their Defence. This 

Device therefore of them that will make Civil 

Laws firſt, and then a Civil Body afterwards ( as 

if Policy made a Body Politick, Fd not a Body 
Politick made Policy) is of no Effect. 

15. Others, to avoid the hard Condition, as 
they take it, of abſolute Subjeion ( which (in 
hatred thereto ) they alſo call Slavery ) have de- 
og ann LOVE, as they think, mixed of the 
TEE a ane 

e oe tower 0 ag Laws, given 

Face y Democratical, The Ren 

ol , cature CORN NE other Aſſembly, and the 
the Laws toa Third, or to ſome 

one oy rag ans and this Policy they call mixt Monar- 


chy, or mixt Ariſt or mixt Democracy , 
according as any of os e three Sorts do moſt viſi 
bly predominate. And in this Eſtate of Govern- 


ment, they think the U1ſe of the Private Sword ex- 
cluded. 
16, And 


EC. 
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16, And ſuppoſing it were ſo, How were this 
Condition which they call Slavery, eaſed thereby. 
For in this Eſtate they would have no Man al- 
lowed, either to be his own Judge, or own Car- 
ver, or to make any Laws unto himſelf ; andas 
long as theſe three agree, they are as abſolutely 
ſubje& to them, as is a Child to the Father, or a 
Slave to the Maſter, in the ſtate of Nature. The 
Eaſe therefore of this Subjeftion, muſt conſiſt in 
the Diſagreement of thoſe amongſt whom they have 
diſtributed the Rights of Soveraign Power. But 
the ſame Diſagreement is War. The Diviſion 
therefore of the Soveraignty, either worketh no 
Effect to the raking away of fimple Subjeftion, or 
introduceth War, wherein the Private Sword hath 
Place again. But the Truth is, as hath been alrea- 
dy ſhewedin 7, 8, 9,10, 11, 12. precedent Sections, 
the Soveraignty is indivifible. And that feeming 
Mixture of ſeveral Kinds of Government, not Mix- £ 
ture of the Things themſelves, but Confuſion in al 
our Underſtandings , that cannot find out readily 21 
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to whom we have ſubj our (elves. 1) 
17. But though the Soveraignty be not mixt, w 
but be always either ſimple cy, or fim- h 


ple Ariſtocracy, or pure Monarchy, nevertheleſs et 
in the Adminiſtration thereof, all thoſe Sorts of ( 
Government may have Place ſabordinate. For of 
ſuppoſe the Soveraign Power be Democracy , ol 
as it was ſometimes in Rome, yet at the ſame al 
Time they may have a Council Ariſtocratical , 

ſuch as was the Senate z and at the ſame Time they - 
may have a Subordinate Monarch, ſuch as was their lit 
Dictator, who had, for a Time, the Exerciſe of the ſt; 
whole Soveraignty, and ſuch as are all Generals in 


War, 
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War. So alfo in Monarchy there may be a Coun- 
cil Ariſtocratical of Men, choſen by the Monarch 3 
or Democratical of Men, choſen by the Conſent 
(the Monarch permitting) of all the particular Men 
of the Commonwealth. And this Mixture is it 
that impoſeth, as if it were the Mixture of Sove- 
raignty. As if a Man ſhould think,becauſe the Great 
Council of Yenice doth nothing ordinarily bur 
chooſe Magiſtrates, Miniſters of State, Captains, 
and Governours of Towns, Ambaſſadors, Counſel- 
lors, and the like, that therefore their Part of the 
Soveraignty 1s ny chuſing of Magiſtrates 3 and 
that the making of War, and Peace, and Laws, 
were not theirs, but the Part of ſuch Counſellors 
as they appointed thereto : whereas it is the Part of 
theſe to do it but ſubordinately, the ſupream Au- 
thority thereof being in the Great Council thar 
chuſe them. | 

18. And as Reaſon teacheth us, that a Man, 
conſidered out of Subjection to Laws, and our of 
all Covenants obgaory to others, is free to do 
and undo, and deliberate as long as he liſtech, eve- 
ry Member being obedient to the Will of the 
whole Man, that Liberty being nothing elſe bur 
his Natural Power, without which, he is no better 
than an inanimate Creature, not able to help him- 
{elf ; Soalfo it teacheth us, That a Body Politick, 
of what Kind foever, not ſubje& to another, nor 
obliged by Covenants, ought to be free, and in 
all Actions to be aſſiſted by the Members, eve- 
ay in their Place, or at leaſt, not reſiſted by 
them. For otherwiſe, the Power of a Body Po- 
litick (the Eflence whereof, is the Not-Reſi- 
ſtance of the Members) is none, nor a Body yt 
tic 
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tick of any 'Benefit. And the fame is 'confirm- 
ed by the Uſe of all Nations and Commonnwealths, 
wherein that Man or Council whichis virtually the 
; hath any abſolute Power over every pat- 
ticular)Member ; Or what Nation or Common- 
wealth is there, that hath not Power and Right to 
conſtitute a General in their Wars? But the Pow- 
er of a General is abſolatez and conſequently 
there was abſolute Power in the Commonwealth, 
from whom it was derived. For no Perſon, natu- 
ral or civil, can transfer unto another more Pow- 
er than himſelf hath. - 

19. In every Commonwealth , where parti- 
cular Men are deprived of their Right to pro- 
tet themſelves, there reſideth an Abſolute So- 
veraignty, as I have already fhewed. But in 
what , or in what ly of Men the 
ſame is placed, is not ſo manifeſt, ' as not to need 
fome Marks, whereby it may be diſcerned. And 
firſt, it is an infallible Mark of abſolute Soveraign- 
ty in a Man, or in an Aſſembly of Men, if there 
no Right in any other Perſon, Natural or Civil, to 

uniſh that Man, or to diffolve that Afſembly.For 
that cannot of Right be puniſhed, cannot of 
Right be reſiſted; and he that cannot of Righe be 

iſted, hath Coercive Power over all the reſt , 
and thereby can frame and govern their Actions 
at his pleaſure, which is abſolute Soveraignty. 
Contrariwiſe, he that in a Commonwealth is pu- 
niſhable by any, or that Aſſembly that is diſſolva- 
ble, is not Soveraign. For a Greater Power is 
always required to puniſhand diſſolve, than theirs 
who are puniſhed or diflolved; and that Power 


cannot be called Soveraign, than which _ is a 
reater , 
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Greater. Secondly, that Man or Aſſembly, that 
by their own Right not derived from the preſent 
Right of any other, may make Laws, or abr 
them at his or their Pleaſure, have the Soveraign- 
ty abſolute. For ſeeing the Laws they make, 
are ſuppoſed to be made by Right, the Members 
of the Commonwealth, to whom they are made, 
are obliged to obey them, and conſequently not 
reſiſt the Execution of them ; which not Reſ:- 
ſtance, maketh the Power Abſolute of him that 
ordaineth them. Ie is likewiſe a Mark of this So- 
veraignty, to have the Right Original of appointing 
Magiſtrates, Judges, Counſellors, and Miniſters 
of State. For without that Power, no A& of 
Soveraignty, or Government, can be performed. 
Laſtly, and generaily, whoſoever by his own Au- 
thority independent, can do any Act, which- ano- 
ther of the ſame Commonwealth may not, muſt 
needs be underſtood to have the Soveraign Power. 
For by Nature Men have equal Right This Ine- 
uality thetefore muſt proceed from the Power of 
the Commonwealth. He therefore that doth any 
A&lawfully by his own Authority, which ano- 
ther may not, doth it by che Power of the Com- 
monwealth in himſelf, which is Abſolute Sove- 
raignry. ' | 


M CHAP 
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CHAP. II 


1. Demecracy precedeth all other, G&&c. 

2. The Soveraign People covenanteth not with the 
Subjett-. 

$ gangs Pro dan Per off <a 

. The Faxlts of the Soveraign People, &&C. 

Democracy, BC. an Ariſtecracy of Orators, 

Ariftocracy how maae. 

The Body of the Optimates not properly ſaid t 
injure the Subjetts. 

The Elettion of the Optirnates, &c. 

As Eleltive King, &C. 

10. A Conditional King, GC. 

11. The Word People E 

12, Obedience diſcharged by Releaſt, 86, 

13. How ſuch Releaſes are to be flood, 

14 Obedience diſcharged by Exile, 

15. By Conqueſt. 

16. By Jenorance of the Right of Succeſſion, 


Aving ſpokenin x concerning inſti-. 
tuted Policy in the former 
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comein this,to ſpeak of the Sorts thereof in ſpec, 
how every of them is inſtituted. The firſt in Order 

of Time of theſe three Sorts,is Democracy; andirt 
mult be ſo of Neceſſity, becaute an Ariſtocracy and 
a Monarchy, require Nomination of Perſons agre- 
ed upon , which A t ina great Multitude 


en, muſt conſiſt in the Conſent of the major 
Part 3 
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Part ; and where the Vores of the major Patt iu,* 
volve the Votes of the reſt, there is actually a De 


mocrhcy. 

In the making of a Democracy, there paſ- 

ec yo Covenane beoneen the Sorin, 
any or whi EMOCFACY iS A 
, there is no Soveraign d.. whom to 
contr: For it cannot be ima that the 
& ſhould contrat with & ny or with 
any one Mat or Number of Men, Parcel of it 
to make it (elf Soveraign 3 nor that a Mul- 
ritude conſidered as One Aggregate, can giye it 
(&lf | be Thing which before ic had nor. Seeing 

Soveraignty Democratical is not con- 


and Defence, covenaateth to ſtandto and obey 
whatſoever the major Part of their whole Num- 
or the major Patt of ſuch a Number of them, 
be pleaſed co allemble at a certain Time 
and Place, determine and command. And 
this is that which giveth to a Democracy, 
wherein the Soveraign Aſſembly was called of the 
Greeks,by the Name of Denws{that is,the ; 
fr hence cometh Democracy. So that, w 
to the Supreme and Independeut Court, ny 
Man may come Guewilh an and give his Vote, there 


the Soren. is called rhe People. 
Oat of this that hath been ſaid, m_ readi- 
be drawn, That w __—"p er the Pe on 


—j 
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to any one particular Member or Subje& of the 
mmonwealth, the ſame by him ought not to be 
ſtiled Injury. For firſt Injury (by the Definiti- 
on, Part 1. Chap. 3. Set. 2.) is. Breach of Co- 
venant 3 but Covenants ( as hath been faid in the 
recedent Section ) there paſſed: none from the 
le to any private Man 3 and c ently 
it (to wit, the People) can do him no Injury. 
Secondly, how unjuſt ſoever the Action be, 
that this Soveraign Demw ſhall do, is done by 
the Will of every particular Man ſubjec to him, 
who are therefore guilty of the ſame. If there- 
fore they ſtile it Ijwy, they but accuſe them- 
ſelves. Andit is againſt Reaſon for the ſame 
Man, both to do and complain; Implying this 
Contfadiftion, That whereas he firſt the 
People Acts in general, he now difattoweth the 
ſame of them in particular. Ir is therefore (aid 
truly, Yolenti non fit Injuria. Nevertheleſs nothing 
People Pay be malt bene God Alodgh, © 
, may beun ore , as 
—_ of _—__ of _ by h 
4. W it happenet 4 People 
Plurality of Voices, that decree or command _ 
Thing contrary tothe Law of God or Natore , 
though the Decree and Command be the Act of 
every Man, not only preſent in the Afembly , 
bur alſo abſent from itz yet is not the Injuſtce 
baronly of thoſe Mev, by whole expreſs Saf 
y © whole - 
Decree ,or Command ed. 


frages, was 


For a Body Politick, as it is a FiQtitious Body , 
ſo are the Faculties and Will thereof Fictitious 
alſo, Byr to make a particular Man unjuſt, 
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which conſiſteth of a Body and Soul natu- 
DF there is required a Natural and ' very 


5. Inall Democraci though the Right of 
Soverai be in the Aſſemb y, which , yo 


tually the whole z yet the Uſe thereof is 
always in One, or a few particular Men. For 
in ſuch great Aſſemblies, as thoſe muſt be, 
whereinto every Man enter at his Pleaſure 
there is no Means any Ways to deliberate and 
give Counſel what ro do , but by long and fer 
Orations, whereby to every Man there is more 
or leſs Hope given, to incline and ſway the 

ly totheir own Ends. In a Multitude 
of Speakers therefore, where always either One 
5 eminent alone, or a Few being equal amongſt 
themſelves, are eminent above the reſt, that One 
or Few muſt of Neceſſity ſway the Whole. In- 
lomuch, that a Democracy, in , ts nomore 
than an Ariſtocracy of Orators , interrupted 
| — with the temporary Monarchy of one 

tor, 

6. And ſeeing a Democracy is by Inſtitution, 
the Beginning both of _— and Monarchy, 
we are to conſider next, how Ariſtocracy is de- 
rived from it. When the particular Members 
ot the Commonwealth growing weary of Ar- 
tendance at publick Courts, as — far off, , 
or being attentive to their private Buſineſſes, and 
withall, diſpleaſed with the Government of the 
People, aflemble themſelves to make an Arilto- 
cracy, there is no more required to the making 
thereof, but putting to the Queſtion one by one 
the Names of ſuch Men as it ſhall conſiſt of, and: 
| M 3 aſlent* 
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i from this Manner of ereciog an Ari- 
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hereof they we berg _ 
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8, In all Ariſtocracies, the Admiſſion of ſuch, 
as are from Time to Time to have ors in the 
Soveraign Aſſembly, dependeth onthe Will and 
Decree of the prelent Oxrknon be- 
ing the compre have ent "hrs 
11. Section of the former Chapter): of all Magi- 
ſtrates, Miniſters, and Counſellours of State what- 
ſoever , and may therefore chuſe eicher to make 
them elective, or hereditary, at their pleaſure. 


9g. Out of ihe f me Democracy, t p onus 
on of a Poligea Mov proce 
Manner, as didthe Inſticution of the ry Wo riſtocracy , 
ro wit, by a Decres of the Soveraign People, to 


veraignty to one Man named and ap- 
| proved 


pals the 
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but from the People his Soveraign. And far- 
ther, though in the EleGtion of a King for his' 


Life, the People grant him the Exerciſe of their 
Soveraignty for that Time; yet if they ſee cauſe, 
they may recal the ſame the Time. As 
a Prince that conferreth an Office for Life, ma 

nevertheleſs upon Suſpicion of Abuſe thereof , 


recal it at his Pleaſures in as muchas Offices that 


require Labour and Care, are underſtood ro pals 
from him that giveth them as Onera , Burthens , 
to them that have them 3 the recalling where- 
of are therefore not I»jwry, but Favour, Never- 
theleſs, if in making an Elective King, with In- 
tention to reſerve the Soveraignty, reſerve 
not a Power at certain known 


Times and Places to aſſemble themſelves ,- the 


Reſervation of their Soveraignty is of no Effect, 


in as much as no Man is bound to ſtand to the 
Decrees and Determinations of thoſe that aſſem- 
ble themſelves without the Soveraign Anthority, 
10, In the former Section is ſhewed, that Ele» 
Etive Kings that exerciſe their Soveraignty for a 
Time, which determines with their Life, either 
are Subjects, or not Soveraignsz And that it is, 
when the People in Election of them, reſerve unto 
themſelves the Light of Aſſembling at certain 
Times and Places limited and made known ; Or 
elſe Abſolute Soveraigns, to diſpoſe of the Suc- 
ceſſion at their Pleaſure, and that is, wheri the 
People in their Election hath declared no Time nor 
Place of their meeting, or have left it to the Pow- 
er of the Elected King, to aſſemble and diſſolve 
. themat ſuch Times, as he himſelf ſhall think good. 
There is another Kind of Limitation of Thas to 
um 
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him that ſhall be elefted to uſe the Soverai 
Power, (which whether it hath been practiſed 
Rn fac been ovjechcd apt the Ry 
imagi agai i- 
our of Soveraign Power) and itis this, that the 
le transfer their ogy upon Conditi- 
ons. As for Example, For to long as he ſhall ob- 
ſerve ſuch and ſuch Laws, » Gy preſcribe 
him. And here as before in elected Kings , the 
IE be made, Whether inthe EleQing 
ſuch a Soveraign, they reſerved to themſelves 
2 Right of Aſſembling at Times and- Places li- 
Gary of Beople dfolved, and hee ner 
Soveraignty 0 olved, ve nei- 
ther Power to judge of the Breach of the Candi- 
tiohs given him, nor to command any Forces for 
the Depoſing of Him, whom on that Condition 
they had ſetup, bur are in the Eſtate of War a- 
mongſt themſelves, as they were before they 
made themſelves 2 Democracy : and ——_— 
if he that is elected by the Advantage of the Poſ- 
ſeſſion he hath of the Publick Means, be able to 
compel them to Unity and Obedience, he hath 
not only of the Right of Nature to warrant him, 
but of the Law of Nature to oblige him there- 
unto. Bur if in Ele&ting Him, they relerved to 
themſelves a Right of Aſſembling, and appoin- 
ted certain Times and Places to that purpoſe , 
then are they Soveraign ſtill, and may call their 
conditional King to account at their pleaſure, and 
deprive him of his Government, if they judge he 
deferve it, either by Breach of the Condition ſer 
him, or otherwiſe. For the Soveraign Power 
can by no Covenant with a Subject be bound to 
continue 
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continue him in the Charge he undergoeth by 
their Command, as a Burden impoſed not particu- 
krly for his Good, but for the Good of the $0- 
veraign 


of their Habitationz as the People of England, 
or the People of France, which is no more, 
the Multitude of thoſe particular Perſons that in- 
habit choſe Regjons, without Conſideration of 
any Contradts or Covenants amongſt them, 
which any One of them is obliged to the reft. 
another Senſe, it fignifieth a Perſon Civil, that 
to ſay, Either one Man, or One il, 
Will whereof, is included and involy 
Will of every one in particular. 
NIE Cn 8s long as they 
1ament is as FO 
moe nnd eo gn == 
ter they yed, t 
be no more the People, nor the Commons, but 
only the Aggregate, or Multicude of the particular 
Mea there titting, how well ſoever CF. any, 
or concur, in Opinions amongſt ES 3 
whereupon, they that do not diftinguith between 
thele two Significations, do uſually atrribute ſuch 
—_ to a diſſolved Multicude, as belong only 
tothe People virtually contained in the Body of 
the Commonwealth or Soveraignty. And when 
« t Number of their own Authority flock to- 
gether in any Nation, they uſually give _— 
ame 
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that have 
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from 


ſome one or more, 


how fuch Subjedtion may 


followeth to conſider 
difcharged, And firſt, i 
aign P 
, there 
again at Liberty to 


e oy 
the Soveraignty 


to obey, Qr nat. 
5 
erleſs exempt 


bijection, by — 
He or They retainin 


into Su 
reſt, do 


x3. Sect. 9. that which is directly young is to 
be underſtood for the Will, before that which is 
drawn from it by Conſequence. 


Means of ſublilting but from himſelf. Now eve- 
ry Man may lawfully defend himſelf, that hath no 
other Defence ; elſe there had been no Neceflity, 
that any Man ſhould enter into voluntary Subje- 
ction, as they do in Commonwealths. | 
io 7 bg 510 ph 
On .  - iT COMEr 
ro -& # Power of a ons 
is OV wn any particular 
lying under the Sword of his Enemy, vielderh 
- os > I bound to ſerve 
him that addr len, and conſequently diſcharged 
of his Obligation to the former. For no Man can 
{erve two Maſters. 
| 16, Laſtly, 


6. Laſtly, Ignorance of the Succeſſion dil- 

cha Obulleace. For no Man can be wn- 

to be obliged to obey he knoweth not 
whom. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 


1. 2. Titles to Dominion ; Maſter and Servant, &Cc. 
3. 1m and other, 8c. Bonds, &c, Slave de- 
4. Servants have no Property againſt their Lord, * 82C. 
5. The Maſter hath right to alienate his Servant. 

6, The Servant of the Servant , &Cc. 

7. How Servirade is diſcharged. 

8. The middle Lord, &c, 

g. The Title of Man, &Cc. over Beaſts, 


I. Aving ſet forth in the two 
Cha the Nature of a Common- 
wealth 1»ſtirmrive by the Conſent of many Men 
ether, I come now to ſpeak of Dominion, or 
: Bod Politick by Acquiſition, which is common- 
ly called a —_— Bur before I 
enter thereinto, it is to make known 
upon what Title one Man may acquire Right, that 
is to ſay, Pro or Dominion over the Perſon 
of 4, when one Man hath Dominion 
over another, there is a lictle Kingdom. And 
to be a King by Acqailiica, is nothing elle; 
but to have acquired a Right or Dominion over 


many. 
z. Conſidering Men therefore again in the 

State of Nature, without Covenants or Subjecti 
one © another, as if they were but even now all 
at once created Male and Female, mas.” 
es 
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Titles only, by . which one Man may have Right 
and Nominuon another; whereof two may 


wer; Voluntary 

lace, "ap te Spot 

of fr yon n amongſt them Concern- 
9 the Fe itles, it is handled be- 
fore inthe two laſt For from thence 


cometh the Right of nerY WTAS their cn 


in a Commonwealth Inſticutive. Concening the 
fecal Title, (which is when a Man fubmitteth to 
A Das of Death) thereby accrueth 
Dominion, For where every Man 
z Ki F ragpnch in this Caſe) hath Right to all 
i needs no more for the making of the 
effequal, buta Covenant from hum thar 
i$ vote, ng not to reſiſt him that overcometh. 
Andthus cometh the Vier to bave Right of ab- 
ſolute Dominion over the Conquered. B 
there is preſently conſtituted 2 Ve Body Dota, 
which conſt of two Perſons, the one Sove- 
raign, which is called the Adaſter, or Lardz theo- 
the which is ca the Serwent, And 
when a Man hath acquired Right aver a Number 
of Servants fo conſiderable, as they cannct by their 
Neighbours be (ccurely invaded, this Body "Pali- 
tick 1s. a Kingdom Deſpotical. 
3, And it isto be underſtood, that when a Ser- 
1d Ys Wars, is kept bound in natural- 
By Chains and the hike, or in Priſon, 
bath paſſed no Covenant from the Servant to 
his For thoſe natural Bonds have no need. 
of ſtrengtbeciing by the verbal Bands of Covenant, 
ab they ſhew that the Servant is ha 
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But Covenant ( Part 1. Chap. 15.- Sect 9.) 
poſerh Truſt, There remaineth therefore in_ 
Servant thus kept bound, or in Priſon, a Right 
of delivering himſelf, if he can, by what Means 
ſoever. This Kind of Servant is that which ordi- 
narily and without Paſſion, is called a $/-ve. The 
Romans had no ſuch diſtin Name, but compre- 
hended all under the Name of Serms; where- 
of ſuchas they loved and durſt truſt, were ſuffered 
togo at Liberty, and admitted to Places of Office, 
both near to their Perſons, and in their Aﬀairs 
abroad 3 the reſt were kept chained, or otherwiſe 
reſtrained with natural Impediments to their Reſt- 
ſtance. And as it was amongſt the Romans, 10 it 
was amongſt other Nations , the former Sort ha- 
ving no Bond but a fu Covenant , 
without which the Maſter had no reaſon to truſt 
them; the latter being without Covenant, and no 
otherwiſe tyed to Obedience, but by Chains, or 
other like forcible Cuſtody. 

4. A Maſter therefore is to be ſuppoſed to 
have no leſs Right over thoſe, whoſe Bodies he 
leaveth at Liberty, than over thoſe he keepeth in 
Bonds and Impriſonment, and hath abſolute Do- 
minion over both, and may ſay of his Servant , 
that he is His, as he may of any other Thing - 
And whatſoever the Servant had, and might call 
his, is now the Maſter's ; for he that diſpoſeth of 
the Perſon,diſpoſeth of all,the Perſon could diſpoſe 
of : inſomuch, as though there be Mexm & Tauwm 
amonglt Servants diſtin from one another by rhe 
Diſpenſation,and for the Benefic of their Maſter 
yet there is no Mewm & Tum belonging to any of 
them againſt the Maſter himſelf, —_— they are * 

. not 
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> reſiſt, but to obey all his Commands as 


W. 

5: And ſeeing both the Servant and all that is 
committed to him, is the Property of the Maſter, 
andevery Man maay diſpoſe of his own, and tran(- 
fer the ſame at his pleaſure, the Maſter may there- 
fore alienate his Dominion over them, or give the 
ſame by his laſt Will co whom he liſt. ; 

6. And if it happen, that the Maſter himſeit 
by Captivity or voluntary SubjeQtion , become 
Servant toanother, then is that other Maſter para- 
mont ;, and thoſe Servants of him that becometh 
Servant, are no farther obliged, than their Maſter 
paramont ſhall think good ; foraſmuch as he ci: 
poſing of the Maiter ſubordinate , difpoſeth. of al! 
ie hath, and conſequently of his Servants, S9 
that the Reſtriction of abſolute Power in Maſters, 
proceedeth not from the Law of Nature, but froin 
the Political Law of him that is their Maſter Su- 
qream or Soveraign. 

7. Servants immediate to the ſupream Maler, 
are diſcharged of their Servitude, or Subjettioa in 
the ſame that Subjects are releaſed of their 
Allegeance in a Commonwealth Inſtitative. As 
firſt, by Releaſe. For he that captiverh, ( which 
is done by accepting what the Captive transferreth 
to him ) ſertech again at Liberty, by transferrin 
back the ſame. And this Kind of Releaſe is call 
Manwmiſſion, Secondly, by Exile. For that is no 
more burManumiſfiion given to a Servant, not in the | 
Way of Beneht, but Puniſhment. Thirdly , By 
a new Captivity , where the {fervant havin 
done his Endeavour to defend himſelf , ha 
thereby performed his D— to his for« 

b mer-- 
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mer Maſter, and ſor the Safety of his Life, entring 
into new Covenant with the Conquerour, s 
bound todo his beſt Endeavour to keep that like- 
wiſe. Fourthiy, lenorance of who is Succeſſour 


to his deceaſed Maſter, diſchargeth him of Obedi- 
ence : for no Covenant holdeth longer than a Man 
knoweth to whom he is to perform it. And laſtly, 
that Servant that isno longer truſted, but commit- 
red to his Chains and Cuſtody,is thereby —_ 
of the Obligation in Foro interno, and therefore it he 
can get loole, may lawfully go his way. 

8. But Servants ſubordinate, though manumicted 
by their immediate Lord, are not thereby diſcharged 
of their Subjection to their Lord paramount. For 
the immediate Maſter hath no Property inthem, 
having transferred his Right before to 
namely, to his own and Supream Maſter. Nor it 
the cluef Lord ſhould manumut his immediate Ser- 
vant, doth he thereby releaſe his Servants of their 
Obligation to him that is ſo manumitted. For by 
this Manumiſhon, he recovereth again the abſolute, 
Dominion he had over them before. For after a 
Releate, ( which is the Diſcharge of a Covenant ) 
the Right ſtandeth as it did before the Coveaant 
was made. 

9, This Right of Conqueſt, as it maketh one 
Man Maſter over another, ſo alſo maketh it a 
Man to be Maſter of the irrational Creatures. For 
ifa Man in theState of Nature be in Hoſtility with 
Men, and thereby have lawful Title to ſubdue or 


kill, according as his own Conſcience and Difſcre- 
tion thall ſuggeſt unto him for his Safety and Bene- 
hr, much more may he do the ſame to Beaſts 5 
flat is to Gay, lave and preſerve for his own Service, 

according 
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according to his Diſcretion, ſuch as are of Nature 
apt to obey, and commodious for Uſe ; and to 
kill and deſtroy with perpetual War, all other, 
as fierce and noifome to him. And this Dominion 
is therefore of the Law of Nature, and not of the 
Divine Law Poſitive. For if there had been no ſuch 
Right before the Revealing of Gods Will in the 
Scripture, then ſhould no ,to whom the Scri- 
pture hath not come, have right ro make uſe of 
thoſe his Creatures, either for kis Food or Sulte- 
nance. And it were a hard Condition of Mankind, 
that a fierce and ſalvage Beaſt ſhould wich more 
Right killa Man, thena Man a Beaſt. 
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CHAP. IV. 


T he Dominion over the Child,&c, 


P reheminence of Sex giveth not the Child to the Fa- 


ther, rather than to the Mother. 
The Title of the Father or Mother, &c, 
The Child of a Woman-Servant, &c. 
T he ct to the Child given. from the Muher, 
C. 
The Child of the Concubine, &c. 
Tit Child of the Husbana and the Wife, &C. 
The Father, or he or ſhe that bringeth up the Child, 
have abſolute Power over Him. 
Freedom in Subjelts what it is, 
A Great Family us a Patrimonial Kingdom. 
Srcceſſion of the Soveraign Power, &C. 
T hengh the Succeſſowr be not declared, yet there 
3s always One to be preſumed, 
Tie Children preferred to the Succeſſion, &C. 
The Males before the Females, 
The Fldeſt before the reſt of the Brothers, 
The Brother next tothe Children, 
The Succeſſion of the Poſſeſſer, &C. 


1 OL three Ways by which a Man becometh 

ſubject ro another,mentioned SeRt. 2.Chap. 
the laſt, namely, Voluntary Offer, Captivity and 
Birth 3 the former two have been ſpoken of, under 
the Name of Subjects, and Servants. In the next 
Place, we are to ſet down the third Way of Subjecti- 


On 
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on, under the Name of Children,and by what Titl® 
one Man cometh to have Propriety in a Child» 
that proceedeth from the Common Generation 
of two, ( to wit) of Maleand Female. And con- 
ſidering Men again diflolved from all Covenants 
one with another, and that ( Part 1. Chap. 4. Set. 2. ) 
Every Man by the Law Nature, hath Right or 
Propriety to his own Body, the Child oughe 
rather to be the Propriety of the Mother, ( of whoſe 
Body it is Part, till the Time of Separation, than 
of the Father. For the Underſtanding therefore of 
the Right that a Man or Woman hath to his or 
their Child, two Things are to be conlidered ; Firſt, 
what Title the M , Or any other originally 
hath, to a Child new born: Secondly, how the Fa- 
ther, or any other Man, pretendeth by the Mother. 

2, For the firſt, they that have written of this 
Subje&, have made Generationto be a Title of 
Dominion over Perſons, as well as the Conſent 
of the Perſons themielves. And becauſe Generation 
giveth Title to Two, namely, Father and Mother, 
whereas Dominion 1s indivilible , they therefore 
aſcribe Dominion over the Child ro the Father 
only, 06 Preſtantiam Sexusy but they ſhew nor, 
neither can] tknd out by what Cohgence, either 
Generation inferreth Dominion , or Advantage 
of ſo much Strength, which, for rhe moſt part, 
a Man hath morethan a Woman , ſhould ge- 
nerally and univerſally entitle the Father to a 
Propriety in the Child, and take it away from 
the Mother. 

3- The Title tro Dominion over a Child, pro- 
ceedeth not from the Generation, but from the 
Preſervation of it ; and therefore in the Litate of 

N 3 Natuie, 
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Nature, the Mother, in whoſe Power it isto ſave 
ordeſtroy ir, hath Right thereto by that Power, 
according to that which hath been ſaid, Part 1. 
Chap. 1. Sect. 1 3. And if the Mother ſhall think 
fit to abandon, or expoſe her Child to Death, 
whatſoever Man or Woman ſhall find the Child 
loexpoſed, ſhall have the ſame Right which the 
Mother had before 3 And for this ſame Reaſon, 
namely , for the Power not of Generating, but 
Preſerving. And though the Child thus preſerved, 
do in time acquire Strength , whereby he mighs 
pretead Equality with Him or Her that hath pre- 
ſerved him, = ſhall that Pretence be thought un- 
reaſonable, both becauſe his Strength was the 
Gift of him, againſt whom he pret and 
alſo becauſe it 15 to be preſumed, that he which 
giveth Suſtenance to another, whereby to ſtrengthen 
im, hath received a Promiſe of Obedience in 
Conlideration thereof. For elſe it would be 
Wiſdom in Men, rather to let their Children 
periſh , while they are Infants, than to live in 
their Danger or Subjection, when they are 
grown. 

4. For the Pretences which a Man may have to 
Dominion over a Child by the Right of the Mo- 
ther, they be of divers Kinds. One by the Abſolute 
Subjection of the Mother ; another, by ſome par- 
ticular Covenant from her, which is leſs than a 
Covenant of ſuch Subjection. By ablolute .Subjc- 
ftion , the Maſter of the Morher , hath Right to 
her Child, according to Sect. 6. Chap. 3- whether 
he be the Father f, or not. And thus the 


(Children of the Servant are the Goocs of the Ma- 
. Of 


fer 1 properumm, 
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- 5. Of Covenants that amount not to Subjetion 
berween a Man and Woman, there be ſome which 
are made for a Time z chey are Covenants of Co- 
babitation, orelſe of Copuiation only. Andin this 
latter Caſe,the Children paſs by Covenants particu- 
lar. 4 thus in the tion of the Amazors 
with tfeir Neighbours, the Fathers by Covenant 
had the Male Chi only ,the Mothers retaining 
the Females. 

6. And Covenants of Colavitation are cither 
for Society of Bed, or for Society of all things ; if 
for Society of Bed only, then is the Woman called 
A Coneubine, And here alſo the Child thall be his 
or hers, as they ſhall agree particularly by Cove- 
nant. For although for the moſt part, a Concubine 
is ſuppoſed to yield up the Right of her Children 
to the Father, yer doth not Concubinate enforce 
{o much. 

7. But if the Covenants of Cohabitation be for 
Society of all Things, it is neceflary that but one 
of them govern and diſpoſe of all that is common 
ro them z without which, ( as hath been often 
ſaid before ) Society cannot laſt. And therefore 
the Man, to whom for the moſt part, the Wo- 
man yieldeth the Government, hath for the 
moſt part allo, the fole Right and Dominion over 
the Children. And the Man is called the Hus- 
band, and the Woman the Wife. But becauſe 
ſometimes the Government may belong to the 
Wife only, ſometimes alſo the Domimon over 
the Children ſhall be in her only. As in the Caſe 
of a Soveraign Queen, there is no Realon that her 
Marriage thould take from her the Domiuion 


o'er her 
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8. Children therefore, whether they be brought 
up and preſerved by the Father, or by the Mother, 
or by whomſoever, are in moſt abſolute Subje- 
fion to Him or Her, that fo bringeth them up, 
or preſerverh them. And they may alienate them, 
that is, aſhgn his or her _ , Or 
giving them, in Adoption or Servitude, to z 
or may pawn them for Hoſtages, kill them for 
Rebellion, or ſacrifice them for Peace, by the Law 
of Nature, when he or ſhe, in his or her Conſcience, 
think it to be neceſſary. 

9. The SubjeRion of them who inſtitute a Com- 
monwealth amongſt themſelves, is no leſs ab- 
ſolute, than the SubjeCtion of Servants. And there- 
in they are in equal Eſtate. But the Hope of thoſe 
is greater than the Hope of theſe. For he that ſub- 
jecteth himſelf uncompelled , thinketh there is 
Reaſon he ſhould be berter uſed, than he that doth 
itupon Compulſton ; and coming in freely, call- 
eth himſelf, though in Subje&tion, a Freeman z 
whereby it appeareth, that Liberty is not any Ex- 
emption from Subjection and Obedience to the 
Soveraign Power, but a State of better Hope than 
theirs, tuat have been ſubjected by Force and Con- 
queſt. And this was the Reaſon, that the Name 
which (ignifierh Childrenin the Latine T ongue, is 
Li%eri, which alſo fignifieth Freemen. And yet 
in tome, nothing at that time was ſo obnoxious 
to tlie Power of others, as Children in the Fa- 
mily of their Fathers. - For both the State had 
Power over their Life without Conſent of their 
Fathers, andthe Father might kill his Son by his 
ovwn Authority , without any VW arrant from the 
Stace, Ficecom therefore ia Commomwealths is 
nothing 
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nothing bot the Honour of Equality of Favour with 
other Subjects, and Servitude the Eſtate of the reſt. 
A Freeman therefore may expect Employments 
of Honour, rather chan a Servane And thus is all 
that can be underſtood by the Li of the Subj 
For in all other Senſes, Liberty is the State of him 
that is not (ubje. 

10. Now when a Father that hath Children, 
hath Servants alſo, the Children ( not by the Right 
of the Child, but by the natura! Indulgence of the 
Pareats) are ſuch Freemen. And the Whole con- 
fiſting of the Father or Mother, or both, and of - 
the Children, and of the Servants, is called a Fami-- 
ht, wherein the Father or Mother of the Famly 
is Soveraign of the ſame, and the reſt ( both Chi 
dren and Servants equally ) Subjedts. The fame 
Family, if it grow by Multiplication of Children, 
either by Generation, or Adoption z or of Ser- 
vants, either by Generation, Conqueſt, or volun- 
tary Submiſſion, to be ſo Great and Numerous, 
as in Probability it may protect it (elf, then is that 
Family called 2 Patrimonial Kingdom, or Monarchy 
by Acquiſition, wherein the Soveraignty is in 
One Man, as it is in a Monarch made by Political 
Inſtitution. So that whattvever Rights be in the 
One, the ſame alſo be in the Other. And therefore 
I (hallno more ſpeak of them «3 diitin&, but of 
Monarchy in general. 

11, Having ſhewed by what Right the ſeveral 
Sorts of Commonwealths, Democracy, Ariſto» 
cracy, and Monarchy, are erected, ir followeth, 
to the by what Right they 2re continued. The 
Rig by which they are continued, is called the 
Right of Succeſſion to theSoveraign ha == 
e 
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there is nothing to be ſaid a Democracy, becauſe 
the Soveraiga dyeth not, as long as there be Subjects 
alive : Nor in an Ariſtocracy, becauſe it cannot 
eaſtly fall out, that the Oprtimates ſhould every one 
ail at once: And if it ſhould fo fall out, there 
is no queſtion, but the Commonwealth is chere- 
by diſſolved. Ir is therefore in a Monarchy only, 
that there can happen a Queſtion concerning the 
Succeſlion. And tir{t, foraſmuch as a Monarch, 
which is abſolure Soveraign, hath the Dominion 
in his own Right, he may diſpoſe thereof at his 
own Will. If therefore by his laſt Will, he ſhall 
_ his Succellor , the Right paſleth by that 

IL 

12, Nor if the Monarch = without any Will 
concerning the Succeſſion lared , it 1s not 
therefore to be preſumed, it was his Will, his Sub- 
jects, which are to him as his Children and Ser- 
vants, ſhould return again to the State of Anarchy, 
that is, to War and Hoſtility. For that were ex- 
prefly againſt the Law of Nature, which com- 
mandech to procure Peace, and to mantain the 
tame. I is therefore to be conjectured with Reaſon, 
that it was the Intention to bequeath them Peace, 
that is to ſay, a Power Coercive, whereby to 
keep them from Sedition amongſt themſelves ; and 
Tather in the Form of a Monarchy, than any other 
Governmpeacsz foralmuch as he, by the Exercile 
thereof in his ova Perſon, hath declared, that he 
gppeoverh the fame. 

13. Farther, it is to ny his Intention 


was, thar his own Children d be preferred in 


the Succethion ( when nothing to the contrary 
is exprelly declared ) before any other. Dn 
en 
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Men naturally ſeek their own Honour, and that 
conſiſteth in the Honour of their Children after 
them. 

14. Again, ſeeing every Monarch is ſuppoſed 
to defire to continue the Government in his Suc- 
ceſſors, as long as he may 3 and that generally Men 
are indued with greater Parts of Wiſdom and 
Courage, by which all Monarchies are kept from 
diffolucion, than Womenare  itis to be preſumed, 
where no expreſs Willis extant tothe contrary, 
he preferreth his Male Children before the Fe- 

e. Not but that Women may govern, and 
havein divers Ages and Places governed wiſely, 
bur are notſo apt thereto in generals, as Men. 

15, Becauſe the Soveraign Power is indiviſible, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that he intended the ſame 
ſhould be divided, bur that ic ſhould deſcend intirely 
upon one of them, which is to be preſumed, ſhould 
be the Eldeſt, aſſigned thereto by the Lot of Na- 
ture, becauſe he appointed no other Lot for the 
Deciſion thereof, Belides, what diffetence of Ability 
ſoever there may be amongſt the Brethren, the 
Odds ſhall be adjudged ro the Elder, becauſe no 
Subje& hath Authority otherwiſe to judge therecf. 

16, And for wantof Iflue in the Poſleflor, the 
Brother ſhall be preſumed Succeflor. For by the 
Judgment of Nature , next in Blood, is next in 


Love; andnext in Love, isnext to Pretermear. 


1-, And as the Snccefhion followeth the firſt 
Monarch, ſoalſo it followeth Him or Her that is 
in Poſſeſſion 3 and conſequently, the Children of 
Him in Poſſeſſion, ſhall! be preferred before the 
Children of his Father, or Predeceflor. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. V. 


1. The Utility of the Commonwealth, Bcc. 
2. The Loſs of Liberty, &c, 

3- Monarchy approved by, &c. 

4 Monarchy leſs Subjeft to Paſſion, &C. 

5,6. Subjetts in Monarchy, &%C. 

7. Laws in Monarchy leſs changeable, &c, 
8. Nonarchies leſre ſubjeft to Diſſolution. 


' Hs ſet forth the Natare of a Perſon Poli- 

tick , and the three Sorts thereof, Demo- 
Fs AriBocracy, and Monarchy z ſn this Chap- 
rer {hall be declared, the Comeniencies, and Incon- 
veniencies, that ariſe from the (ame, both in gene- 
ral; and of the faid ſeveral Sorts in particu- 
lar. And firſt, ſeeing a Body Politick is erected 
only for the ruling and governing of particular 
Men, the Benefit and Damage thereof, conſiſterh 
in the Benefit or Damage of being ruled. The 
Benefit is that for which a Body Politick was 
inſtituted, namely, the Peace and Preſervation of 
every particular Man, than which it is not poſſible 
there can be a greater, as hath been rouched 
before, Part 1. . 12, And this Be- 


aÞ. 1. Sect 
nefht extendeth oquatl both to the Soveraign , 
and to the Subjefts, For Heor that have the 
Soveraign Power, have but the Defence of their 
Perſons , by the Afiſtance of the Particulars 3 
and every particular Man hath —_— 
on 
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Cie bs the Zovenk , As for other Benefits, 
which pertain not Safety and Sufficiency, 
but to their well and deliphefal Being, ſuch as are 
luperfluous Riches, , 4 _ to the Sove- 
raign, in, > hey mat all bject; and fo 
to the SubjeR, as they maſt he be in the Sove- 
= For the Riches and Treaſure of the Sove- 
is the Dominion he hath over the Riches of 
his Subjects. If therefore the Soveraign provide 
not {o as that particular Men may have Means, 
both to preſerve > amdtives and alſo ro preſerve 
the Publick; the Common or Soveraign Trea- 
ſure can be none. And on the other fide, if it were 
not for a Common and Publick Treaſure belong- 
ing to the Soveraign Power, Mens private Riches 
would ſooner ſerve to put them into Confation 
Phe 2 the Probe ofthe. Soveraign and Sabjer 
lomuch, as ont 0 verai ] 
k eee together. That D 759 ones 
ore of Government, that There is one =_— 
ment for the Good of him that governeth, and 
another for the Good of them that be governed; 
whereof the former is Deſporic«!, (that is Lordly ) , 
the other, a Government of Freemer, is not right. 
No more is the Opinion of them that hold it to 
be no City, which conſiſteth of a Maſter and his 
Servants. might as well ſay, it were no 
City, thatc __ ina Father and his own Iflue, 
how numerous ſoever they were. For to a Maſter 
that hath no Children, the Servants have in them 
all thoſe Reſpects, for which Men love their 
Children. For they are his Strength, and his Ho- 
nour. And his Power is no greater over them, than 
over his Childrep. The 
2. 
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2, The Inconvenience ariling from Government 
in general, ro him that governeth, conſiſterh 
partly in the continual Care and Trouble about 
the Buſineſs of other Men, that are his Subjects 3 
and partly, in the Danger of his Perſon. For the 
Head always is that Part, not = where the 
Care refideth, but alſo againſt which the Stroke 
of an m_ moſt Ong i directed. To 
ballance this Incommodity, the Soveraignty, toge- 
ther with the Neceſſity of this Careand Danger 
comprehendeth ſo much Honour, Riches , and 


Means, whereby to delight the Mind, as no pri- 


vate Mans Wealth can attain unto. The Incon- 
veniences of Government in x to a Subjett 
are none at all, if well conſidered, but in Appea- 
rance. There be rwo Things that may trouble 
his Mind, or two general Grievances ; The one 
is Loſs of Liberty; The other, the Uncertainty of 
Meum & Tuwum, For the firſt, it conliſteth inth's, 
That a Subje&t may no more govern his own 
Actions according to his own Diſcretion and Iudg- 
ment, or ( which is all one ) Conſcience, as the 
preſent Occaſions from Time to Time ſhall dictate 
to him 3 but muſt be tyed to do according to that 
Will only, which once for ali he had long ago laid 
up, and involved ia the Wills of the major Part of 
an Aſſembly, orin the Will of ſome one Man. 
But this is really no Inconvenience. For, as it hath 
been ſhewed before, it is the only Means, by 
which we haveany Poſſibility of preſerving our 
ſelves. For if every Man were allowed this Liber- 
ty of following his Conſcience, in ſuch Difference 
of Conſciences, they would not live toge- 
ther in Peace an Hour. But it appeareth 
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a great Inconvenience to Every Man in particular, 
to be debarred of this Liberty, becauſe every one 
a part conſidereth it asin himſelf, and not as 1n the 
reſt; by which Means, Liberty appeareth in the 
Likenel of Rule and Government over others. 
For where one Man is at Liberty, and the reſt 
bound, there that One hath Governnient ; which 
honour, he that underſtandeth not ſo much, de- 
manding by the name ſimply of Liberty, chinketh 
it-a great Grievance and Injury to be denyed ir. 
For the ſecond Grievance concerning Mewm & 
Twwm, it isalſo none, but in appearance only ; it 
conſiſterhin this, That the Soveraign Power takerh 
from him that which heuſed to enjoy, knowing 
no other Propriety, but Ute and Cuſtom. But 
without ſuch Soveraign Power, the Right of Men 
is not Propriety to any Thing, but a Community, 
no better than to have no Right at all, as hath 
been ſhewed, Part 1. Chap 1 Se&. 10. Propriety 
therefore being derived from the Soveraign Power, 
is not ro be prerended againſt the fame, eſpecially, 
when by it Every Subject hath his Propriety againlt 
every other Subject , which when Soveraiznty 
ceaſeth, he hath not, becauſe in that Cale they 
return to War amongſt themiclves. Thoſe Levies 
therefore which are made upon Mens Eſtates, by 
the Soveraign Authority,are no more but the price 
of that Peace and Defence which the Soveraignty 
maintaineth for them. If this were not ſo, no Mo- 
ney nor Forces for the Wars, nor any other pub- 
lick Occaſion, could juſtly be levied in the 
World. For neither King, nor Democracy nor 
Ariſtocracy, nor he Eſtates of any Land, 
could do it, it the Soveraignry could not. For 

in 
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in all —_ _— as deg 
veraignty. Nay more, Eſtates, 
the Land of One Man, may be transferred to ano. 
ther, without Crime of him from whom it was 
, and without Pretence of Publick Benefic, 
as hath been done arid this without Injury, be- 
cauſe done by the Soveraign Power. For the Power 
whereby itis done, is no lefs than Soveraign, and 
cannot be greater. Therefore this Grievance for 
Menm & Tun is not real, unleſs more be exacted 
tan is neceſſary; but it ſeemerh a Grievance, 
becauſe tothem that either know not the Right of 
Soveraignty , or to whom that Right belongeth, 
it ſeemeth an Injury; and Injury, how little (o- 
ever the Damage, is always grievous, as purting 
vs in mind of our Diſability to help our ſelves, 
into Envy of the Power todo us wrong, 

3. Having _ of the Inconvemiencies of the 
Subject, by Government in general, let us con- 
{ider the ſame in the three ſeveral Sorts thereof, 
namely, Democracy, Ariftocracy , and Monarchy ; 
whereof the rwo are in effect but One. For 
( as 1 have ſhewed before ) Democracy is but the 
Government of a few Orators. The pariſon 
therefore will be berween Monarchy and Ariſto- 
cracy : And to omit, that the World as it was 
created, fo alſo it is governed by One God Al- 
mighty 3 and that all the Ancients have preferred 
Monarchy before other Governments, both in 
Ovinion , becauſe they feigned a Monarchical 
Government amongſt their gods, and alſo by 
their Cuſtom 3; for that in the moſt ancient Times 
all People were ſo governed : And that Paternal 
Government, which is Monarchy, was inſtituted 

in 
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in the Beginning from the Creation ; And that 
other Governments have proceeded from the Diſ- 
ſolution thereof, cauſed by the Rebellious Nature 
of Mankind , and be but Pieces of broken Mo- 
narchies cemented by Humane Wit, I will inſiſt 
only on this Compariſon, upon the Inconvetiiences 
chat may happen to the Subjects in Conſequence to 
each of thele Governments. 

4+ And firſt, ir feemeth inconvenient there 
ſhould be committed fo great a Power to Our 
Man, as that it might be lawful ro no other 
Man or Men to reſiſt the fame; and {ome 
think ic inconvenient eo Nomine , becaute he hart: 
the Power. But this Reaſon we may not by 
any Means admit, Por ict maketh it inconve- 
nient to be ruled by Almighty God, who with- 
out queſtion hath more Power over every 
Man, than can be conferred upon any Monarch, 
This Inconvenience therefore muſt derived 
not from the Power, bue from the Aﬀections 
and Paſhons which raign in every one, as well 
Monarch , as Subjet, by which the Monarch 
may be fwayed ro uſe that Power amiſs: And 
becauſe an Ariftocracy confiſterh of Men, if the 
Paſſions of many Men be more violent when they 
are afſembled rogether , than the Paſfrons of 
One Man alone, it will follow, that the Inconve- 
nience ariſing from Paſſions will be greater 
in aa Ariftocracy , than a Afonarchy. But there 
is no Doube, when Things are debated in great 
Aſſemblies, but every Man delivering his Opinion 
at large wichour Interruption, endeavoureth to 
make ſoever he is to fer forth for Good, better 3 
and he would =_ apprehended as Evil, 


worle, 
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worſe, as muchas is poſkble, to the end his Coun- 
ſel may take place: which Counſel alſois never 
without Aim at his own Benefit, or Honour 3; 
Every Mans End being ſome Good to himſelf. 


Now this cannot one without working on 
the Paſſions of the reſt. And thus the Paſhons 
of theſe that are ſingly moderate, are altogether 
vehement 3 even as 2 great many Coals, though 
but warm aſunder, being put together , inflame 
one 2anotier. ; 

5. Another Inconvenience of Monarchy , 1s 
this, That the Monarch, beſides the Riches ne- 
ceflary for the Defence of the Commonwealth, 
may take ſo much more from the Subje&s, as may 
enrich his Children, Kindred and Favourites, to 
what Degree he pleaſeth 3 which though it be 
inceed an Inconvenicnce, if he ſhould fo do, 
yet is the ſame both greater in an Ariltocracy , 
and alfo more likely ro come to pals, For there 
107 one only, but many have Children, Kindred, 
and Friends to raiſe. And in that Point they are 
as Twenty Monarchs for one, and likely to ſet 
forward one anothers Deſigns mutually, to the 
Oppreſſion of al! the reſt, The ſame alio happen- 
erhinaDemoccacy, if they all do agree 3 other- 
wiſe they bricgga worſe Inconyenience, to wit, 
Sedition. 

6. Another Inconvenience of Monarchy , is 
the Pawer of dilpenfing with the Execution of 
ſuſtice, whereby the- Family and Friends of the 
Monarch, may with Impanity, commit Outrages 
upon the People, or oppreſs them with Extor- 
ton. But in Ariſtocracies, not only one, but 
many have Power of taking Mcn out ofthe 
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Hands of Juſtice, and no Man is willing his 
Kindred or Friends ſhould be puniſhed according 
to their Demerits. And therefore they under- 
ſtand amongſt themſelves wichout further 
ſpeaking, as a tacite Covenant, Hodie miki, cras 
nm, 

7. Another Inconvenience of Monarchy, is 
the Power of altering Laws. Concerning which, 
it is neceflary that ſuch a Power be, that Laws 
may be altered , according as Mens Manners 
change , or as the Conjuncture of all Circum- 
ſtances within and without the Commonwealth 
ſhall require z the Change of Law being then 
inconvenient, when it proceedeth from the 
Change, not of the Occaſion, but of the Minds of 
Him or Them, by whoſe Authority the Laws 
are made. Now it is manifeſt enough of ir (elf, that 
the Mind of one Man is not (o variable in that Point, 
as are the Decrees of an Aſſembly. For not only 
they have all their Natural Changes, but the Change 
of any one Man may be enough with Elo- 
quence and Reputation, or by Solicitation and FaQti- 
on, to make that Law to day, which another by 
the very ſame Means, (hall abrogate to morrow. 

8. Laſtly, the greateſt Incovenience that can 
happen to a Commonwealth , is the Aptitude 
to diſſolve into civil War and to this are Mo- 
narchies much leſs ſubje&, than any other Go- 
vernments. For where the Union, or Band of a 
Commonwealth is one Man, there is no Diſtracti- 
on ; whereas in Aſſemblies , thoſe that are of ditte- 
rent Opinions, and give different Counſel, are apc 
to fall out amongſt themſelves, and to croſs the De- 
ſigns of theCommonyvealth for one anothers _—_ 


- 
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ite ons to 
Scrength, they preſently fall ro Wu. Viera 
eceſſity teac both Sides, an abſolute 
—_— to A, a Genera, i5 =_—_ both 
for their ſt one another, and alſo 
nts Faction —_ it ſelf. Bur 
this Aptitude to Diſſolution, is to be underſtood 
| for an Inconvenience in fach Ariſtocracies only, 
where the Affairs of State are debated in greatand 
numerous Aſſemblies, as tap wane cg in 
Athens, and in Ree ; and not in fuch as do no- 
thing elſe in great Aſſemblies, but cook Magi- 
ſtrates and Counſellours, and commit the handling 
of StateAffairs to a Few z ſuchas is the 
of Venice at this Day. For theſe are no more apc 
to diflolve from this Qccaſion, than Monarchies, 
the Counſel of State being both in the One and 
the Other alike. 
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bt, & Difficulty concerning Abſolute Subjetion t 0 
_ ariſing frm our abſolute Snbjeftion 
to God Almighty, propomnded, 

:, That this Difficulty « only amongſt thaſe Chriſtians 
that deny the Interpretation of Seripture, t9 
depend upon the Soveraign Anthority of the Com- 
momwealth, 

4. That Hwmant Lawt art not made to govern the 
Conſciences of Men, but their Words and Att i- 


ons, 
4. Places of Scripture to prove Obedience due from 
Chriſtians to their Soveraign in all Things. 
A\Diftinttion proppunded between a Fundamental 
Point of Faith, and a Super ftruttion. 
6. An Explication of the Points of Faith, that be 
Fundamental 


3. That the Belief of thoſe Fundamental Points, 
is all that us required to Salvation, as of 
Faith, 

8. That other Paims mot Fandamental, ave 
not neceſſary to Salvation as Matter of F 4: 
and that no more nu required by HW) w 
Faith te the Salvation of one Man, this to 
another. 

9g. That ot firnftions are not Points of the I ail 

neceſ] ary to 4 Chriſtian, 
10, How Faith and}uſtice concur to Salvation. 
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11, That in Chriſtian Commonwealths, Obedience 
to God and Man, ftand well together. 

12, Tois Tenet, Whatſoever us eeainf the Conſcience, 
is Sin, interpreted 

13. That all Men do confeſs the Neceſſity of ſubmit- 
ting of Controverſies to ſome Humane Antho- 
rity. 

14. That Chriſtians wnder an Infidel are diſcharged 
of the Injuſtice of diſcbeying them, in that 
which concerneth the Faith neceſſary to Sal- 
vation, by nat reſiſting. 


1. Favs ſhewed, that in all Commonwealths 
whatloever, the Neceſſity of Peace and 
Government requireth, that there be exiſtent 
ſome Power, either in One Man, or in One Af- 
fembly of Men, by the Name of the Power $So- 
veraign, to which it is not lawful for any Member 
of the ſame Commonwealth to diſobeyy There 
occurreth now- a Difticulty , which , if it be 
not removed, maketh it unlawful for a Man to 
pur himſelf under the Command of ſuch Abſolute 
Soveraignty , 25 is required thereto. And the 
Dirhculty is this ; We have amongſt us the Word 
of God for the Rule of our Actions : Now if 
we ſh1ll ſubjet our ſelves to Men alſo, obliging 
our (elves te» do ſuch Actions as ſhall be by them 
commanded, when the Commands of God and 
Man thall differ, weare to obey God, rather than 
Man; And conſequently, the Covenant of gene- 
ral Obedience to Man is unlawful. 
2. This Difhculty hath not been of very great 
Antiquity in the World. There was mo ſuch 
Dilemma amongit the Jews 3 for their Civil Law, 
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and Divine Law , was one and the fame Law 
of Moſes the Interpreters whereof wete ' the 
Prieſts, whoſe Power was ſa bordinate to the Poyw- 
er of the King 3 as 'was; the” Power of Aaron, to 
the Power of Moſer. Nor is it a Controverſie thar 
was ever taken notice of ' among(t the Grecians, 
Romans, Or other Gentiles - for amongſt theſe their 
ſeveral Civil-Laws were the Rules whereby noc 
only Righteouſneſ(s and Vinue, bur alſo Reli- 
gion, and the external Worſhip of God, was 
ordered and approved; that' being eſteemed 
the true Worſhip of God, which was wn? ne? r6w- 
wa, according to the Laws Civil. Alſo thoſe Chri- 
ſtians that dwell under the Temporal Dominion 
of the Biſhop of Rome, are free from this Quelti- 
on 3 for that they allow unto him{( their Soveraign ) 
to interpret the Scriptures, which are the Law 
of God, as he'in his own Judgment thall chink 
right. This Difficulty therefore remainech 
amongſt, and troubleth thoſe Chrittians only , 
to whom it is allowed, totake for the Sence of the 
Scripture, that which chey make thereof , eicher 
by their own private Interpretation, or by the 
Interpretation of ſuch as are not called rhereunto 
by publick Authority 3 they that follow their own 
lacerpretation continually , demanding Liberty 
of Conſcience; and thote that follow the Iater- 
pretation of Others not - ordained thereunto by 
the Syveraign of the Commonwealth , requiring 
a Pawer in Matters of Religion either above 
the Power Civil, or at leaſt not depending cit 
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or other Part of the Body. 
Ra ao n would be of none 
no Manis ale to diſcern, but by Word or other 
Action whether ſach Law be k kept or broken. 
Nor did the og nr nes themſelves pretend Domi- 
nion over Mens Conſcienc ng the aith 
they preached, but only Perivaton 
And therefore S. Paul faith, » Cor _ = writing 
to the Corinthiaxs, c ——_ troverſies, 
that He and the Reſt ofthe A ts yo Domi- 
_ over their Faich , but were Helpers of cheir 


p- . And for the Ations of Men which ence 
from their Conſciences, the regulating of which 
Actions is the only Mcans of Peace, if they might 
not ſtand with Juſtice, it were impoſſi ble that 
+ Juſtice rowards God, and Peace amongſt Men, 
ſhould ſtand together i in that Religion that teach- 
eth us, that Juftice and Peace ſbeli tyſs each other, 
and in which we have ſo many Precepts of Abſolute 
Obedience to humane Authority 3 as Matth. 23. 2, 
3- we have this Pr Tone, The Seribes and Phariſees ſit 
is Adoſer Seat s, all are whatſoever they bid you 


#bſerve, what obforue & And yet were the 
Scribes and Phariſees not Prieſts, bur men of Terr 
poral Authority. Again, Luk. 11. 17. Every 
Kingem divided againft is ſelf, fhallbe deſolate 5 and 

is 
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_— or © Conlcenc, ad thoſe Ati- 
uch as give Occaſion of Offence and Breach 
oY _— Rom. 13. 5. Wherefore you muſt 


be ſubjefF, not becauſe wrath only, but alſo for Con- 
ſeience Sakg Gr 4 . Put them in Remembrance, that 
they be ſo Tang ities and Powers, 1 Pet. 
2. 13, 6 | > Gay s unto all Manner of Ordi- 
nance of Man, for the Lords Sake, whether it be unto 
the King, 4s wnto the Superiour, or unto Gover- 
nours, as wnto them that are ſent of him for the 
1/bmert of evil Doers. Jade verle. 8. Theſe Dream- 
ers alſo thas defile the fleſh, and deſpiſe Government, 
od nl acre —y them that are in Authority, And for- 
Subjects in Commonwealths are 
in 4-1 Nate of Children and Servants, that 
which is a Command to them, is a Command to 
all Subjects. Bat to theſe S. Paw! ſaith, Colo. 3. 
20, 22. Children, obey your Parents in all Things, Ser+ 
vants, be obedient to your _m_ according to the 
" is all Things , And verl. 23. Do it heaiti'y, as 
Lord. Tie Places c ed, it fremah 
range to we, that any Man in a Chriſtian Com- 
monwealth , ſhould bave any Occaſion to deny 
his Obedience to publick Authority , upon this 
Ground, that /r 5s better to obey God than Mar. For 
h'S. Pater and the Apoſtles did fo an- 
TY Council oC the ews, hat __— 
eQ Chriſt, mere Jappedrcetii no 
that Chriſtians ſhould alledg the fame 2gainf 
Chriſtian Goveragurs, that command 
each Chriſt. To recancile this ſeem- 
GCoanacicion of fimp's Qbedience to on 
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2 SabjeR, as under a - Chriſtian Sove- 
rzign, or nnder an Infidel, | 
5- And under a Chriſtian Soveraign we are to 
confider, what Actions we are forbidden by God 
Almighty to obey them in, and what not, The 
Adtions we are forbidden to obey them in, are 
fach only, as imply a Denial of thar Faith which 
5 neceſſary ro our Salvation : for- otherwiſe 
there can be no Precence of Diſobedience; for 
why thoulda Man incur the Danger of a temporal 
Deatlz, by diſpleating of his Superiour, if it were 
not for Fear of eternal Death hereafter ? It muſt 
rherefore be inquired , what thoſe Propoſitions 
and Articles be, the Belief whereof, our Savi- 
our or his Apoſtles have declared to be ſuch, as 
withour believing them, a Man cannot be ſaved 
#nd then all other Points, that are now contro- 
yerted, and made Diſtintion of Secs , Payif 
Latherans, Calvinifts, Arminians, &c, as in old 
Time, the like made Panlift;, Apollonianr, and Ce- 
phaſrans ; muſt needs be ſuch, as a Man neederl! 
tot for the holding thereof, deny Obedience to 
his Superiours. And for the Points of Faith ne- 
ary to Salvation, I ſhall call them Fundamental, 
and every other Point a Swperſkruftion, 
og. And without al! Controverlſie, there is not 
more nece{iary Point to be believed for Mans 
Satvation, than this, That Jeſas i the Meſſiah, thar 
is, the Chriſt, which Propoſition is explicared in 
ftmdry Sorts, bur (till the ſame in Effect ;, as, thar 
He is Geas Aneinted +, for that is ſignified by the 
Word, Chrif: that He was the true and lawful King 
of Iſrael, The Sen of David, The- Saviewr of thet#/or1d, 
The 
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The Redeemer of Iſrael, The Salvation of God, He that 
ſhould come into the World , The Som of God, and 
( which I defire by the way to have noted, _ t 
the now Set of Arrians) The begotten Son of God, 
Ads 3. 13. Heb. 5.5. The only begotten Son of 
Ged, 1 Joh. 1. 14, 18. Joh. 3. 16, 18. 1 Joh. + 9. 
That he was Ged, Joh. 1. 1. Joh. 20. 28. That the 
Fullneſs of the Godhead dwelt in him bodily. Moreover, 
The Holy one, The Holy One of God, The Forgiver of 
fins, That he is riſen from the Dead, Thele are Ex- 
plications , and Parts of that general Article, 
that Poſs is the Chriſt, This Point therefore, and 
all- the Pace thereof are Fundamental 3 
25 alſo all ſuch as be evidently inferred from thence 
as, Belief in God the Father. Joh. 12. 44. He that 
believeth in me, believeth not in me, but in him that 
ſent me: 1 Joh. 2. 23. He that denieth the Son, hath 
not the Father, Belief in God the Holy Ghoſt, of 
whom Chriſt faith, Joh. 14. 26, But the Com- 
forter which is the Holy Ghoſt, wham the Father will 
ſend in my Name : and Joh. 15. 16. But when the 
Comforter ſhall come, whom 1 will ſend wnto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, Belief of the 
Scriptures, by which we believe thoſe Points and 
of tne Immortality of the Soul, without which we 
cannot believe he is a Saviour. 

z. And as theſe are the Fundamental Points 
of Faith neceſſary to Salvation ; (o alſo are th 
only neceſſary as Matter of Faith, and only ef- 
ſential to the Calling ofa Chriſtian z as may appear 
by many evident Places of Holy Scripture : Joh. x5. 
39. Search the Scriptures , for in them you think to 
have eternal Life, and they are they which teſlijie of me. 
Now, foraſmuch as by the Scriprave, is meant _ 
IC 
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the Old Teſtamenr, ( the New being then not 
written ) the Belief of that which was written con- 
cerning, our Saviour in the Old Teſtament, was 
ſufficient Belief for the obtaining of Erernal Life: 
bur in th Old Teſtament, there is nothing 


ro and ſuch Things 25 belong to the 
Fundamental Points thereupon d g. And 
therefore thoſe Fundements! Points are ſatficient 
toSalvation as of Faith. And Joh. 6. 28, 29. Then 
feid they unto him, What ſhall we do, that we might 
work the Work: of God ? Jeſus anſwered and ſaid wnte 
them, This is the Work of God , that ye believe in hin 
whons he hath ſent. So © the Point tobe believed 
iS , That 7eſus Chrift came forth from God , and be 
which believerh it, worketh the Warks of God. Joh. 11. 
26, 27. Whoſorver liveth and believeth in me, ſhall 
never he. Believeſt thow this ? She ſaid unto him, Tea 
Lard, I believe that thaw art the Chriſt, the Son of God 
which ſhould come into the World. Hence followeth, 
C_ believeth this, ſhall never dye. Joh. 20. 31. But 
e things are written, that ye might believe, that 
Heſus is T Chriſt, the Son of God, 2 ks hat in believing, 

3 might have Life through his Name. By which appear- 
eth, that this Fundemerta/ Point is all that is requi- 
red, as of Faith to our Salvation : 2 Joh. 4. 2. Every 
Spirit that confeſſeth that feſus Chriſt, is come into the 
Fleſh, is of God: 1 Joh. 5. 1. Wheſoever believeth 
that Feſms is the Chriſt, is born of God ;, and ver. 5. 
Whe is it that overcometh the World, but he that believ- 
eh, that Jeſus is the Sonef God: and verl. 13. Theſe 
Thing have I written wnto you that believe inthe 
ume of the Sow of Ged, that ye may know that ye 
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Here i« Water , what dath lett me to be baptized? 
And Philip ſaid unto him, If then believeſ® with all 
thh Heart , thow mayeſt, He anſwered and ſaid, 
I believe that ffs Cri is the Son of God. This 
Point therefore was t for the Reception 
of Man into Baptifm, that is co fay, to Chritti- 
anity. And AZ. 16. 30. The Keeper of the Priſon 


fell down before Paxl and Sylas, and (aid, Sirr, What 
ſhall I do to be ſaved? And they ſaid, Believe in 


the Lord Feſws Chriſt. And the Sermon of $ 
Peter , upon the of Pentecoſt , was nothing 
elſe but an Explication, that feſws was the Chriſt, 
And when they had heard him, they athed him , What 
ſhall we do? - 497 eee-h AR. 2. 39. Amend 
Lives, and be baptized every one of you in tle 
Name of Jeſus Chriſt for the Remiſſion of Sins. Rom. 
10, 9. If then ſhalt confeſs with thy Mouth the Lord 
Jeſu, and ſhall believe in thy heart, that God raiſed 
|; "Ss Dead , thes ſhalt be ſaved. To 
Theſe may be added, That whereſoever 
our Saviour Chriſt doth approve the Faith of 
any Man, the Propoſition believed , ( if the 
ſame be to be col out of the Text) is 
always ſome of thefe Fundamental Points before 
mentioned, or ſomething equivaleat: As the 
Faith of the Centurion, AMfarth. 8. 8. Speak 
the Weird only, and my Servant ſhall be healed; 
believing he was Omnipoteat: The Faith of the 
Woman, which had an Iſſue of Blood, Afarch. g 
21. If 1may but touch the Hem of kis Garment +, Imply- 
ing, He was the Mefhiah: The Faith required of 
the blind Men, Auth. 9g. 28. Believe you rhat [ 
am able to do this ? The Faith of the CanaaniriſÞ Wo- 
man, 24azth. 15, 22, That he was the Sin of David, 
implying 
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implying the ſame. And it is in every one of 
thoſe Places ( none excepted ) where our Saviour 
commendeth any Mans Faith , which becauſe 
they are too many to inſert here, I omit , and 
refer them to his Inquiſition that is not other- 
wiſe ſatished. And as there is no other Faith re- 
yy, ſo there was no other preaching : for 

Prophets of the Old Teſtament preached no 
other 3 and Joh» the Baptiſt ched only the 
Approach of the Kingdom of Heaven, that is to 
ſay, of the Kingdom of Chriſt. The ſame was 
the Commiſhon of the Apoſtles, Matt. 10. 7. Gs 
preach, ſaying, The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, And 
Pax! preaching amongſt the Jews, Acts, 18. F. 
did but reſtifte unto the fews, that feſus was the 
Chriſt. And the Heathens took notice of Chrilti- 
ans no otherwiſe, but by this Name, that they 
believed 7eſus to be a King, crying out, Afts 17. 6. 
Theſe are they that have ſubverted the State of the 
World, and here they are, whom 7aſon hath received . 
And theſe all do againſt the Decrees of Ceſar, ſaying, 
That there is another King, One feſus. And this was 
the Summ of the Predictions, the Summ of the 
Confeſſions of them that believed, as well Men 
as Devils. This was the Title of his Croſs, 7eſws of 
Nazaret, King of the Jews ;, This the Occaſion of the 
Crown of Thorns, Scepter of Reed, and a Man 
ro carry his Croſs 3 This was the Subje& of the 
Hoſamna's ; and this was the Title, by which our Sa- 
viour, commanding to take another Mans Goods, 
bad them ſay, The Lord hath Need; And by this Title 
he purged the Temple of the profane Market 
kept there. Nor did the Apoſtles themſelves be- 


eve any more than that 7eſus was the Meſſiah, = 
uncer- 
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underſtand ſo much; for 4, underſtood rhe 
Meſſiah to be no more than a Temporal King ril 
after our Saviours Reſurrection. Furthermore, this 
Point, that Chrift is the Meſſiah, is particularly fer 
forth for Fundamental by that Word , or ſome 
other equivalent thereunto in divers Places. Upon 
the Confeſſion of Peter, Matth. 16. 16. Thew at 
the Chriſt the Son of the living God, Oar Saviour, ver. 
18, ſaith, Upon this Rock will I build my Church. This 
Point therefore is the whole Foundation of 
Chriſts Church. Rem. 15. 20. S. Pax! faith, I 
inforced my ſelf to preach the Goſpel, not where Chrif 
was named, leſt I ſhould have built upon another Max; 
Foundation, 1 Cor. 3. 10. S. Paxl, when he had re 
prehended the Corinthians for their Sects, and curi- 
ous Do&trines and Queſtions, he diſtinguiſherh be- 
tween Fundamental Points, and Super/truition 5, and 
ſaith, I have laid the Foundation, ana another buildeth 
thereupon, but let every Man take heed how he builderh ap- 
on it. For other Foundation can no Man lay than rhe 
which is laid, which is Jeſus Chriſt, Colofl. 2.6 As ww 
have received Chriſt feſus the Zord, ſo walk in hia, 

rooted and builded in him, ard ſtabliſhed in the Faith. 
8+ Having ſhewed this Propoſition, 7eſns is rhe 
Chriſt, to be the only Fundamental and neceſſary 
Point of Faith, I thall fer down 2 few Places more, 
ro ſhew, that other Points, though tley may be 
true, are not ſo neceſſary to be believed, as that 2 
Man may not be faved, though he believe chem 
not. And firſt, If a Man could not be faved with- 
out Afﬀent of the Heart to the Truth of all Con- 
troverſies, which are now in Agitation concerr- 
ing Religion, I cannot ſee, how any Man liv- 
ing can be faved; fo full of Subtiity , and 
£u710us 
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curious Knowledge it is tobe {o great a Divine. 
Why therefore ſhould a Man think that our 
Saviour, who Mat. 11. 30, CTY 


&eafie, ſhould require a Matter of that Difficulry ? 
7 4 are little Children ſaid to believe, arr. 
18.6,0r how could the good Thief be thought 
plcintly cotectined upon the Croſs biors, "_ 
perfect a Chriſtian preſently upon verli- 
on ? and though there may be more Obedience 
required in him that hath the Fundamental 
Pornts explicated unto him, than in him that hath 
received the ſame but implicicly, yet there is no 
more Faith required for Salvation in one 
than in another. For if it be true, that Whoſcever 
ſhall confeſs with his Mouth the Lord Jeſus, and believe 
in his heart, that Ged raiſed him from the Dead, ſhall 
be ſaved ;, aSit is, Rem. 10. 9. and that Wheoſcever 
believerh that Jeſws is the Chriſt, is born of God; the 
Belief of that Point is ſufficient for the Salvation 
of any Man whoſoever he be, for as much as con- 
cerneth Faith. And ſeeing he that believerh nor 
that 7eſus is the Chriſt, whatſoever he believe elſe, 
cannot be ſaved; it followeth, that there is no 
more required of the Salvation of one Man, than 
another, in Matcer of Faith. 

9. About theſe Points Fundamenaal , there is 
little Controverſie amongſt Chriſtians , though 
ocherwiſe of different Sets amongſt themſelves. 
And therefore the Controyerhes of Religion, are 
alrogether about Points unneceflary to Salvation 3 
whereof ſome are Dodtrines raiſed by Humane 
Ratiocination, from the points Fandamental . As 
for Example ; ſuch Do@rines as concern the Man- 


ner of the Real Preſence, wherein are _ 
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led Tenets of Faith conc the Omnipo- 
rency and Divinity of Chriſt, with the Tenets of 
era == Ce ee ny 
and Acci ies, Hypoſta(ts, and the 5 
fiſtence and Migration of Accidenes from Place to 
Place z Words ſome of them without Meaning, 
and nothing but the Canting of Grecian Sophiſters. 
And theſe Do&trines are condemned expretly , 
Col. z. 8. whereafter S. Pax! had exhorted them 
tO be reoted and bwilded in Chriſt, he giveth them 
this farther Caveat z Feware leſt there be any Man 
that ſpoil you through Philoſophy and tain Deceits , 
through the Traditions of Men, accoraing to the Rudi- 
ments of the World, And {uch, are ſuch Doctrines, 
as are raiſed out of fuch Places of the Scriptures, 
as concern not the Foundation, by Mens natu- 
ral Reaſon; as about the Concatenation of Cauſes, 
and the Manner of Gods Predeſtination 3 which are 
alſo mingled with Philoſophy : as if it were poſ- 
ſible for Men that know not in what Manner God 
ſeerh, heareth, or ſpeaketh, to know neverche- 
les the Manner how he intendeth , and predeſti- 
nateth, A Man therefore ought not to examine 
by Reaſon any Point, or draw any Conſequence 
out of ST by Reaſon, concerning the Na+ 
ture of God Almighty, of which Reaſon is not 
capable. And therefore S. P/, Rom. 1 2. 3. giveth 
2 good Rule,That no Man preſume to nnderſtard above 
that which is meet to wnderſtaxd, but that he nnder- 
ſtand according to Sobriety : which they do not, 
who preſume out of Scripture, by their own Inter- 
100, to raiſe any Doctrine to the Underſtand- 
ing, concerning thoſe Things which are incompre- 
henſible. this whole troverſie concerning 
the 
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the Predeſtination of God, and the Free-Will of 
Man, 1s not peculiar to Chrittian Men. For we 
have huge Volumes of this Subje&t, under the 
Name of Fare,and Comtingency,diſputed between the 
Epicure.ms and the Sreicks, and conſequently it isnot 
Martcr of. Faith, but of Pliloſophy : and fo ate 
alſo all the Queſtions concerning any other Point, 
but the Foundation before named ; and God re- 
ceiveth a Man, which Part of the Queſtion oY 
ver he holdeth. It was a Controverſie in S. Pax/s 
Time, Whether a Chriſtian Gentile might eat 
freely of any Thing which the Chriſtian Zews did 
not: and the few condemned the Gentile that 
he did eat, to whom S. Pax! faith, Rom. 14: 
3- Let not him that eateth not, judge him that eat- 
ethy for God hath received him. And verl. 6. in 
the Qneſtion concerning the obſerving of Holy 
i_ays, wherein the Gentiles and Jews differed , 
he faith unto them, He that ebſerveth the Day, ob- 
ſerveth it to the Lords, and he that of ſervath mot the 
Day, obſcrveth it not to the Lord. And they who 
ſtrive concerning ſuch Queſtions, and divide chem- 
{elves ijato Sects, are not therefore to be accoun- 
red zealous of rhe Faith, their ſtrife being bur 
carnal, which is confirmed by S. Pau/, 1 Cor. 3. 
4. When one ſaith, I am of Pant, and another, I am 
of Apcllos, ave ye not carnal? For they are not Que- 
ſtions of Faith, but of Wit, wherein carnally Men 
aie inclined to feex the Maſtery one of another, 
For nothing is truly a Point of Faith, but that 
feſus is the Chriſt ; as S. Paul teltifieth, 1 Cor. 2. 
2. For 1 eſteemed net the Knowledge of any Thing 
amon-t you, ſave Teſus Chriſt, and him crucified, 
And 1 Tim. 6. 20. 0 Timethens, keep that which is com- 

mitted 
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mitted unto thee, and avoid prophane and vain Bablings, 
and Oppoſition of Science falſly ſo called, whith while 
ſome profeſs , they have erred concerning the Fain. 
z Tim. 2. 16, Stay prophane and vain Bablings , 
&c. Ver(. 17. Of which Sort is Hymeneus and Phi- 
letus, mhich as concerning the Trath, have erred, ſay- 
ing, That the Reſurebtion ts paſt already. Whereby 
S. Paul (hewed, that the Raiſing of Queſtions by 
Humane Ratiocination , though it be from the * 
Fundamencal . Points themſelves , is not onl 
not neceflary, but moſt dangerous to the Faith 
of a Chriſtian. Out of all theſe Places, I draw 
only this Concluſion in general, That neither the 
Points now in Controverſie amongit Chriſtians of 
different Secs, or in any Point that ever ſhall 
be in Controverſie, excepting only thoſe that are 
contained in this Article, feſus 1s the Chriſt, are 
neceſſary to Salvation, as of Faithz thoughin Mat- 
ter of Obedience, a Man may be bound not to 
oppoſe the :{ame. 

10, Aithough to the obtaining of Salvation , 
there be required no more, as hath been already 
declared, out of the Holy Scriptures, as Matter 
of Faith, but the Belief of thoſe Fundamental 
Articles betore ſet forth 3 nevertheleſs, there are 
required - other Things, as Matter of Obedience, 
For, as it is not enough in Temporal Kingdoms 
( to avoid the Puniſhmene which Kings may in- 
flit) to acknowledge the Right and Title of the 
King, without Obedience alſo to his Laws : 
So alſoit is not enough, to acknowledge our Savi- 
our Chriſt to be the King of Heaven, in which 
conſiſteth Chriſtian Faith, unleſsalſq-we endeavour 
to obey his Laws, which are the Laws of the King- 

P 2 dom 
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dom of Heaven, in which conliſteth Chriſtian O- 
bedience. And foraſmuch as the Laws of the - 
Kingdom of Heaven, are the Laws of Nature, as 
hath been ſhewed, Part 1. Chap. 5. not only Faith, 
but alſo the Obſervation of the Law of Nature, 
which is that for which a Man is called Juſt or 
Righteous, ( in that Senſe, in which Jaſtice is 
taken not for the Abſence of Guile, but for the 
Endeavour and conſtant Will to do that which 
is Juſt) not only Faith, but this Juſtice, which 
alſo from the Effect thereof, is called Repen- 
tance, and ſometimes Works, is neceflary to Sal- 
vation. So that Faith and Juſtice do both con- 
cur thereto z and in the ſeveral Acceptation of 
this Word[" Juſtification } are properly ſaid both 
of them to juſtifie 3 and the Want of either of 
them is properly faid ro condemn. For not on- 
ly he that refiſteth a King upon doubt of his 
Title , but alſo he that doth it upon the inordi- 
rateneſs of his Paſſions, deſerveth -Punithment. 
And when Faith and Works are ſeparated, not 
only the Faith is called Dead withour Works, 
but alſo Works are _ Dead Works with- 
out Faith. And therefore S. James, Chap. 2. 
17. faith, Even ſo the Faith, if it have no Works, 
is dead in it (elf and veil. 26. For as the Body 
withowr the Spirit 1s dead, even ſo Faith without 
works w dead. And S$. Paxl, Heb. 6. 1.call- 
«th Works without Faith, Dead «ks, where 
le faith, Not laying again the Forndation of Re- 
yeatance from Dead Works, And by theſe Dead 
Works, is underſtood not the ience and 
Juſuce of the inward Man , but the Opns opera- 
:4/7, Or External Action, proceeding from wr i 
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Puniſhment, or from Vain-Glory, and Deſire to 
be honoured of Men : and theſe may be fepara- 
red from Faith, and conduce no way to a Mans 
Juſtihcation, And for that Ca .. Paxl, Rom. 
4 excludeth the Righteouſneſs of the Law, from 
having Part inthe Juſtification of a Sinner. For by 
the Law of Aeſes, which is applyed ro Mens Ati- 
ons, and > 1 mp the Abſence of Guilt, all Men 
living are liable to Damnation; and therefore no 
Man 1s juſtited by Works, but by Faith only. "Bur 
if Works be taken for the Endeavour to do them, 
that is, if the Will be taken for the Deed, or In- 
ternal, for External Righteouſneſs, then do Works 
contribute to Salvation. And then taketh Place 
that of S. fame, Chap. 2. 24. Te ſee then, how that 
of Works a Man is juſtified, and not of Faith only, 
And both of theſe are joyned to Salvation , 
as inS. Aark 1. 5. Repent and believe the Geſpel. 
And Lake 18, 18, when a certain Ruler asked 
our Saviour , what he ought to do to inherit eter- 
nal Life, he pro to him the keeping of 
the Commandments z which when the Ruler 
ſaid he had kepr, he propounded to him the Faith, 
Sell all that thou haſt, and follow me. And John 
3. 36. He that believeth in the Son, bath everlaſt- 
ing Life, And He that obezeth net the Sen, ſhall not 
ſee Life, Where he manifeſtly joyneth Obedience 
and Faith together. And Rom. 1, 17, The mf 
ſhall live by Faith, not every one, but the 7uf, 
though both Faich and Juſtice Teng dil by 
al ill by 

Juſtice, nor Abſence of Guile , but Good 
Intentions of the Mind , which is called Righ- 
tecuſneſs by God, that taketh the Will for the 
P 3 Deed ) 
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Deed ) be both of them ſaid to juſtifie, yer are 
their Parts in the Act of Juftihcation to be diſtin- 
guiſhed. For Juſtice is ſaid to juſtifie, not be- 
cauſe it abſolveth , but becauſe it denominates 
him Juſt, and ſetteth him in an Eſtate, or Capa- 
city of Salvation, whenſoever he ſhall have Faith, 
But Faith is faid ro juſtifie, that is, to abſolve, be- 
cauſe by it a Juſt Man is abſoJved of , and forgi- 
ven his unjuſt Actions. And thus are reconciled 
the Places of S. Par! and S. James, that Faith only 
juftifieth, and a Afan u nit juſtified by Faith only x 
and ſhewed how Faith and Repenrtance mult con- 
cur to Salvation. 

11. Theſe things conſidered, it will eaſily ap- 
pear, That under the Soveraign Power of a Chri- 
ttian Commonwealth, there is no Danger of Dam- 

ation from Simple Obedience to Humane Laws ; 
or in that the Soveraign alloweth Chriſtianity, 
no Man is compelled to renounce that Faith , 
which js enough for his Salvation, that is to 
ſay , the Fundamental! Points. And for other 
Points , ſeeing they are not neceſſary ro Sal- 
ration , if we conform our Actions to the 
Laws, we do not only what we are allow- 
ed, but alſo what we are commanded by the 
Law of Nature, which is the- Moral Law 
taught by our Saviour himſelf. And it is Parr 
of that Qbedience which muſt concur to our 
Salvation. 

12. And though it be true, whatſoever a 
Man doth againſt his Conſcience, is Sin ; yet the 
Obedience in. theſe Caſes, is neither Sin, nor a- 
gainſt the Conſcience. For the Conſcience be- 
ng nothing elſe but a Mans fertied _— 
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and Opinion , when he hath once transferre\ 
his Right of Judging to another, that which ſha 

commanded , 1s no le(s his Judgment, chal 
the Judgment of that other. So that in Obedi- 
ence to Laws, a Man doth till according to his 
own Conſcience, but not his private CES 
And whatſoever is done contrary to private 
{cience, is then a Sin, when the Laws have left 
him to his own Liberty, and never elſe. And 
then whatſoever a Man doth, not only believ- 
ing It is ill done, but doubting whether it be 
11] ornor, is done ill, in caſe he may lawfully omig 
the doing, 

13. And asit hath been proved, that a Man 
muſt ſubmit his Opinions in Matter of Con- 
troverſie ro the Authority of the Commonwealth ; 
ſo alſo is the ſame confeſt by the Practice 
of every one of them that otherwiſe coy it, 
For who is there differing in Opinion froman- 
_ and thinking himſelf to be in the Right, 

the other in the W rong , that would not 
think | it reaſonable, if he be of the ſame os 

nion that the whole State alloweth , that 
other ſhould ſubmit his Opinion alſo chereun- 
to; or that would not be content, if not char 
one or a few Men, yet all the Divines of a 
whole Nation, or at leaſt an Aſſembly of all 
choſe he likech , ſhould have the Power to de- 
cermine all the Controverſies of Religion ? or, 
who is there that would not be content, to 
ſubmit his —_ either to the Pope, or to 
a General Council, or ro a Provincial Coun- 
cil, orto a Presbytery of his own Nation ? And 
yet in all theſe Caſes he — himſelf to 
I 4 no 
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no greater than Humane Authority. Nor cana 
Man be faid to ſubmit himſelf —4 Holy Scri- 


pture, that doth not ſubmit himſelf to ſome or 


other for the Interpretation thereof. Or, wi 
ſhould there be any Church Government at a 
inſtituted, if the Scripture it ſelf could do the 
Office of a Judge in Controverſies of Faith 2 Buc 
the Truth is apparent, by continual Experience, 
that Men ſeek not only Liberty of Conſcience, 
but of their Actions 3 nor that only, bur a farther 
Liberty of perſwading others to their Opinions z 
nor that only, for every Man detfirech, that the 
Soveraign Authority thould admir no other Opi- 
nions to be maintained, but ſuch as he himſelf 
holdeth. 

14. The Difhculry therefore of obeying both 
God and Man in a Chriſtian Commonwealth is 
none : All the difficulty reſteth in this Point, Whe- 
ther he that hath received the Faith of Chriſt, ha- 
+ ſubjected himſelf co the Authority of 
an Infidel, be diſcharged of his Obedience thereby, 
or not, in Matters of Religion. In which Cale 
it ſeemeth reaſonable to think, that fince all Co- 
venants of Obedience are entered into for the 
Preſervation of a Mans Life, if a Man be content 
without Reſiſtance to lay down his Life, rather 
than o5ey the Commands of an Infidel, in ſo hard 
a Caſe he hath ſufficiently diſcharged himſelf 
thereof. For no Covenant bindeth farther than 
to endeavour z and if a Man cannot affure him- 
ſelf to perform a juſt Duty, when thereby he is 
aſſured of preſent Death, much leſs can ir be 
expected that a Man ſhould perform that, for which 
he believeth in his Heart he ſhall be damned _ 
| | nally. 
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nally. And thus much concerning the Scruple of 
Conſcience,that may ariſe concerrung Obedience to 
Humane Laws, in them that interpret the Law of 
God to themſelves. Ir remaineth, to remove the 
ſame Scruple from them, that ſubmit their- Con- 
troverlies to others not ordained thereunto by the 
Soveraign Authoriry. And this I refer to the 
Chapter following, 
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1. The Lueſtion propomnded, who are the Magi- 
ſtrates in the Kingdom of Chriſt. 

. The Queſtion exemplified , in the Controverſies 
between Moſes ard Aaron , and between 
Moſes «nd Corah. 

3. Amongſt the Jews , the Power Temporal and 

Spiritual in the ſame Hand. 

4. Parallel of the twelve Princes of Iſrael , 
the twelve Apoſt ler. 

Parallel of ſeventy Elders, and ſeventy Diſci- 

ler. 


» 


and 


wy 
. 


6, The Hierarchy of the Church in our Saviowrs 
Time, conſiſted in the Twelve, and in the Se- 
vent). 

7. Why C wif _— no Prieſts for Sacrifices, 
as Moles did 

$. The Hierarchy of the Church in the Apo- 
files Time, Apoſtles, Biſhops, and 
Prieſts. 


9. The Preaching of the Goſpel was not Command- 
ing, but Perſwading. 


10, Excommunication, Soverai T immediate Rulers 


Eccleſiaſtical under Chri 
11. The 
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11. That no Man hath avy juſt Pretence of Feli- 
gion again # Obedience to Commonwealth, 
God ſpeaketh to Mm by his Vicegerents, 


1. | the former Chapter have been removed 
thoſe Dithculcies oppoling our Obedience to 
Humane Authority ; which arite from mitunder- 
ſtanding of our Saviours Title and Laws: in 
the former whereof, namely, his Title , con- 
fiitech our Faith 3 and in the latter, our Juſhce. 
Now they who differ not amongſt themſelves 
concerning his Title and Laws, may never- 
theleſs have different Opinions concerning his 
Magittrates, and the Authority he hath given them. 
And this is the ( auſe, why many Chriſtians 
have denyed Obedience to their Princes, pre- 
tending that our Saviour Chriſt hath not given 
this Magiſtracy tothem but to others. As for 
Example 3 Some ſay, to the Pope univerſally ; 
Some,to a Synod Ariſtocratical z Some, toa Synod 
ocratical in every ſeveral Commonwealth 
and the Magiſtrates of Chriſt being they by 
whom he ſpeaketh, the Queſtion is, Whether 
he ſpeak unto us by the Pope, or a Convo- 
cations of Biſhops and Miniſters, or by Them 
that have the Soveraign Power in every Com- 
monwealth. | 
2, This Controverſie was the Cauſe of thoſe 
two Mutinies, that happened againſt Moſes in 
the Wilderneſs. The firſt by Aaron and his 
hſter Afiriam, who took upon them to cenſure 
Moſes, for marrying an Ethiopian Woman. And 
the State of the Queſtion between them and = 
[ 
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; they (et forth, Numb. 12, 2. in theſe Words, ha 
' bath the Lord ſpoken but only by Moſes ? hath he nat 
fron alſe by u? And the Lord beard this, &c, Nv 

puniſhed the ſame in Atiriam, forgiving A- < 
aron upon his Repentance. And this is the | 
Caſe of all them that ſet up the Prieſthood againſt | *f 
the Soveraignty. The other was of Corah, Ua-f S 
than and Abiram, who with two hundred and fifty Þ 
Captains gathered themſelves together againſt | Nv 
Moſes , and againſt Aaron, The State of their | © 
Controverhe was this, Whether God were not +. 
with the Mulcitude, as well as with Adeſes, and | 3"! 
every Man as holy as He. For Numb. 16. 3. thus Þ 
they ſay, Tow take too much wpon you, ſeeing all the 


Congregation is koly , every one of them, and the Lord He, 
is amongſt them: mherefore then lift ye your ſelves 4 
Ti 


above the Congregation of the Lord ? And this is the 
Caſe of them that ſet up their private Conlſci- | *** 
ences, and unite themſelves to take the Govern 
mene of Religion out of the Hands of Him or | * 
Them,that have the SoveraignPower of the Com- | ® Ry 
monwealth : which how well it pleaſeth God , | ** 
may appear by the hideous Punifhment of Corah || © 
md his Complices. _ 
3. In the Government therefore of Moſes there = 
was no Power , neither Civil, nor Spiricual, that C 
was not derived from him. Nor in the Stare of wh 
Iſrael under Kings, was there any Earthly Power, 
by which thoſe Kings were compellable to any Kc 
Thing, or any Subject allowed to refit them 
Jn Caſe whatſoever. For = the Pro- 
extraordinary Calling, admo- 
op} threaten them, - yet they had no Aw 
And therefore anongſt the 


thority over them. 
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fews, the Power _—_ and Temporal, was 
awaysin the ſame Hand k 
4 Ours _— Chriſt, as he was the rightful 
King of the fews in particular, as well as King 
of t Kingdom of Heaven, in the ordain- 
ing of Magiltrates, received that Form of Policy 
vw —_— was uſed by Moſes, According to the 
ber of the Children of 7ac+4, Xoſes took un- 
0 "him by the Appointment of God, Nimb. 1. 
4. twelve Men, every one of the chief of their 
Tribe, which were to affiſt him in the Muſter of //- 
racl. And theſe twelve, verl. 24. are called the 
Princes of Iſrael, Twelve Men, every one for the 
Henſe of their Fathers ;, which are ſaid alſo, Numb. 
7.2. to be Heads over the Houſe: of their Fathers, and 
Princes of the Tribes, and over them that were num- 
bred. And theſe were every one equal amongſt 
themſelves. In like Manner our ye rook 
unto him Twelve Apoſtles to be next unto him 
in Authority, of whom he faich, Matth. 19. 28. 
When the Son of Man ſhall fit in the Throne of his 
Majeſty, ye which follow me in the Regeneration, ſhall 
fit alſo upon upon Twelve Thrones, and jndge the Twelve 
Tribes of Iſrael, And A the HTy of 
the Twelve Apoſtles amongſt themſelves, our 
Saviour faith, Matth. 20. 25. Te know that the 
Lords of the Gentiles have Domination over them , 
&c. ver, 26. But it ſhall not be ſo annongſt you ; bat 
whoſoever will be greateſt among you, let him be your 
Servant. And Matth. 23. 11. He that s great- 
eff among you, let him be your Servant, And a lit- 
tle before, verie 8. Be not called Rabbi ; for one 
is your Dottor, Chriſt, and all ye are Brethren, And 
A, 1. In the chaſing of Afarthias to bean __ 
ough 
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though S. Peter uſed the Part of a Prolocutor, yet 
did no Man take upon him the Authority of 
Election, but referred the ſame to Lot. 

5. Again Afoſes had the Command of God, 
Num. 11, 16. Gather to me ſeventy Men of the Elders 
of Iſrael, whom thou knoweſt that they are the Eldery 
of the People, and Governonrs over them, and bring 
them wnto the Tabernacle, &c, And Meſes did ac- 
cordingly, ver. 24. And thele were choſen to help 
AMeſes wm bearing the Burthen of the Governwen 
as appeareth, ver/. 17, of the ſame Chapter. An 
as the Twelve Princes of the Tribes were accor- 
ding to the Number of 7acob's Children 3 ſo were 
the (eventy Elders according to the Number of the 
Perſons that went down with 7aceb into Fort In 
like Manner our Saviour in bis Kingdom of H 
ven the Church, out, of the whole Number of thoſe 
that believed in him, ordained ſeventy Perſons, 
which peculiarly were called the ſeventy Diſciples, 
ro whom he gave Power to preach the Golpel and 
Baprize. 

6. In our Saviours Time therefore , the Hie- 
rarchy of the Church conliſted (beſides Himſelf 
that was the Head ) of Twelve Apoſtles, who 
were equal amonglt themſelves, but ordained over 
others, as were the twelve Heads of the Tribes, 
and ſeventy Diſciples, who had every one of them 
Power to Baptize and Teach, and help to govern 
the whole Flock. 

7. And whereasin the Commonwealth inſti- 
tured by Moſes, there was not only an High 
P:ieſt for the preſent, but alſo a Succeſſion and 
Order of Prieltsz it may be demanded, Why 
our Saviour Chriſt did not vrdain the like: To 


which 
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which may be anſwered, That the High-Prieſt- 
hood , foraſmuch as concerneth the Authority 
thereof, was in the Perſon of Chriſt, as he was 
Chriſt, that is King. So alſo was it in Moſes , 
Aaron having the Miniſterial Part only. For 
notwithſtanding that Aro» was the High Prieſt, 
yet the Conſfecration of him belonged to AMe- 
ſes, Exod. 29. 1. All the Utenfils of Sacri- 
fice, and other holy Things , were ordered by 
Moſes ; and in Summ,the whole Levitical Law was 
delivered by God by the Hand of Afoſer, who was 
to Aaron a God, and Aaron to him a Mouth. 
And for the Miniſterial Part, there could no 
High-Prieſt be ordained bur himlelf ; for ſeeing 
our Saviour was himſelf the Sacrifice, who bur 
himſelf could offer him up? And for the Celebrati- 
on of that Sacrifice for ever after, our Saviour an- 
nexed the Prieſthood to thole whom he had ap- 
pointed to govern in the Church. 

8. After the Aſcenſion of our Saviour,the Apo- 
ſtles diſperſed themſelves for the ſpreading of the 
Goſpel, and continually as they converted any 
Number of Men, in any City, or Region, to the 
Faith 3 they choſe our ſuch as they thought htreſt, 
to direct them in Matter of Converſation and Life, 
according to Chriſt's Law, and to explicate unto 
cthem,chat Myſtery of Chriſt come in the Fleſh,char 
i5to lay, to unfold untothem at large, the Office of 
the Methah. And of thoſe Elders, tome were ſub- 
ordinate to others, according as the Apoſtles, who 
ordained them,thought meer. So S. Pan! gave Power 
unto Tire, to ordain Elders in Creet, and tO redreis 
Things that were amiſs. So that Tirzs was both an 
Elder, and ordained Elders:Tit. 1. 5. For this cauſe I lefe 

thee 
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thee in Creet, that thon ſhouldeſk continue to redreſs 
the Things that remain, and ordain Elders in every 
City ; where the Word is z#m5i5ns, that is conſti- 
tute z whereby it appeareth, that in the Apoſtles 
Times, one Elder had Authority over another, to 
ordain and rule them. For 1 Tim. 5. 16, Timothy an 
Elder, is made Judge of Accuſations againſt other 
Elders And As 14. 23. The Diſciplesare faid to 
ordain Elders, for all the Congregations of the Ci- 
ties they had preached in. And though the 
Word :{ere be ;41eynriouns, Yet it ſnpoitecth not 
Ecction by holding up of Hands , but ſimply 
and abſolutely Ordination. For the ordinar 
Chufing of Magiſtrates amongſt the Grecians, whic 
were all either popularly governed, or elfe by 0/i- 
garcky, being performed by holding up of Hands, 
made that Word be taken ſimply, for an Ele- 
ion or Ordination, howſoever made. And thus 
in the Primitive Church, the Hierarchy of the 
Church, was Apoltles, Elders that governed other 
Elders, and Eiders that ruled not, but their Of- 
tice was to preach, to adminiſter the Sacraments, to 
ofter up Prayers and Thankſgiving in the Name 
of the People. But at that Time there appear- 
ed no Diſtinction between the Names of Buſhop 
anc Elder. But immediately after the Apoſtles 
Time, the Word Biſhop was taken to fignife ſuch 
an Elder as had the Government ot Elders; 
and other Elders, were called by the Name of 
Prielts, which 1ignifiech the ſame that Elder 
doth. And chus the Government of Bithops hath 
a Divine Pattern in the twelve Rulers, and feven- 
ty Ekders of 1/7ae/, in the twelve Apoſtles and 
icventy Diſciples of our Saviour, io che Rug: 
ers, 
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Elders, and not Ruling Elders in the Time of the 
Apoſtles. 

9. And thus much of the Magiſtrates over 
Chriſt's Flock in the Primitive Church. For the 
Office of a Miniſter, or Miniſtreſs was to be Sub- 
ject ro the Flock , and to ſerve them in thoſe 
Things which appertained to their temporal Bull- 
nels. The next Thing to be conſidered is the 
Authority which our Saviour gaveto them, either 
over thole whom they had converted, or thoſe 
whom they were aboutto conyert. And for theſe 
latter, which as yet were without the Church, 
the Authority which our Saviour gave to his 
Apoſtles was no more but this, To preachunto 
them that Jeſus was the Chriſt, and to explicate 
the ſame in all Points, that concern the King- 
dom of Heaven, and to perſwade Men to em- 
brace our Saviours Doctrine, but by no Means to 
compel any Man to be Subje& to them : for ſee- 
ing the Laws of the Kingdom of Heaven , as 
hath been ſhewed, Par. 1, Chap. 5. Se#. 10. are 
diftated to the Conſcience only , which is-nort 
ſubject to ſion and Conſtraint, it was not 
congruent to __ of the King of Heaven 
toconſtrain Men to ſubmit their Actions to him, 
but to adviſe them only ; nor for him that pro- 
felleth che Summ of his Law to be Love, to ex- 
tort any Duty from us with Fear of temporal 
Puniſhment. And therefore as the mughty 
Men in the World, that hold others in Subjecti- 
on, by Force, are called in Scripture by the 
Name of Hunters 3 ſo our Saviour calleth thoſe 
whom he appointed to draw the World unto 
him, by ſubduing their Aﬀections , Fiſhers. And 

Q therefor 
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therefore he ſaith to Peter and Andrew, Matth. 
4. 19. Follow we, and I will make yee Fiſher: 
ef Men And Luke 10. 3. Behold ( faith Chriſt ) 
# fend yee forth as Lambs amongſ} Wolves. 
And it were to no end to give them the Righe 
of compelling without ing the ſame 
with - greater Power than of LZambs amon 
Wolves, Moreover , Matrh. 10. where our 
viour giveth a Commiſſon to his twelve 
Apoſtles, to go forth and convert the Nations 
to the Faith, he giveth them no Authority 
of Coercion and Punifhment, but only faith, 
verſ. 14. Whoſoever ſhall not receive you, nor hear 
your Words, when ye depart out of that Houſe, or 
that City, ſhake off the Duſt of your Feet, It ſhalt 
be eaſier for the Land of Sodom and Gomorrha in the 


Day of fudgment, than for that City, Whereby it 
is manifeſt, that all that the Apoſtles cle do 
by their Authority , was no more than tore- 
nounce Communion with them , and leave 
their Puniſhment to God Almighty , in the 
Day of Judgment. Likewiſe the Compariſons of 
the Kingdom of Heaven to the Seed, Matth. 13. 3. 
and rothe Leaven, Afatth. 13. 33. doth intimate 
unto us that the Increaſe thereof ought to proceed 
from internal Operation of God's Word preached, 
and not from any Law or Compulſion of them 
that preach it. Moreover our Saviour himſelf ſaith, 
Joh. 18 36. That his Kingdom is nat of this World ; 
and conſequently his Magiſtrates derive not from 
him any Authority of puniſhing Men in this World. 
And chereforealſo, Matth, 25. 52. Afﬀer St. Peter 
had drawn his Sword in his Defence, our Saviour 
fuith, Put vp thy Sword into his Place, Far all that take the 

; Sword, 
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Sword, ſhall periſh by the Sword. And, verſe 54. 
How then ſhall the Scriptares be fullfilled , which ſay, 
That j: muſt be ſo? (hewing out of the Scriptures, 
that the Kingdom of Chriſt was not to be defend- 
ed by the Sword. 

10, But concerning the Authority of the A- 
poſtles or Biſhops over thoſe who were already 
converted and within the Church, there be that 
think it greater than over them without. For 
ſome have ſaid, Though the Law of Chriſt deprive 
no Prince of his Dominion, and Paxl did rightly appeal 
wnto Ceſar , whilſs Kinge were Infidels A 
of the Church; yet when they became Chriſtians, 
and of their own accord underwent the Laws of the 
Goſpel, preſently as Sheep to a Shepherd, and as Mem- 
bers to the Head, they became ſubjet to the Prelate 
ve Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, Bell. Lib. de Rom. 
?one. Cap. 29. Which whether it be true or 
not, isto be conſidered by that Light which we 
have from the holy Scripture, concerning the Pow- 
er of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, over ſuch as 
they had converted. But our Saviour, as he imitated 
the Commonwealth of the Jews in his Magiſtrates, 
the Twelve and the Seventy ; ſo did he allo in the 
Cenſure of the Church, which was Excommmnication, 
but amongſt the Jews, the Church did put the Ex- 
communicated Perſons from the Congregation , 
which might doby their Power Temporal 
but our Saviour and his Apoſtles, who took 
upon them no ſuch Power, could not for- 
bid the Excommunicated Perſon to enter into 
any Place and Congregation, into which he was 
permitted to enter, by the Prince, or Soveraign 
of the Place. For that had been to deprive the 
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Soveraign of his Authority.. And therefore the 
Excommunication of a Perſon ſubject toan Earthly 


Power , was but a laration of the Church, 
which did excommunicate , that the Perſon {0 
excommunicated was to be reputed ftill as an In- 
fidel, but not tobe driven by their Authority, out 
of any Company, he might otherwiſe lawfully 
come into. And tlus is it our Saviour faith, Matth. 
18. 17. If he refuſe to hear the Church , let him be 
wato thee a5 an heathen Man and a Publican. Yo that 
the whole Effet of excommunicating a Chri- 
ſtian Prince, is no more than he or they that (o 
excommunicate him depart and baniſh themſelves 
out of his Dominion. Nor can they thereupon 
diſcharge any of his Subjects of their Obedience 
ro him ; for that were to deprive him of his 
Dominion 3 which they may not do, for being 
of out the Church. Ir is confeſſed by them that 
make this Objetion , and proved in the former 
Section, that our Saviour gave no Authority to 
his Apoſtles to be Judges over them. And there- 
fore in no Caſe can the Soveraign Power of a 
Commonivealth be ſubject ro any Authority 
Eccleſiaſtical, beſtdes that of Chriſt himſelf. And 
tlyugh he be informed concerning the Kingdom 
of Heaven , and ſubje&t himſelf thereto at the 
Perſwaltons of Perſons Eccleſiaſtical, yet is he not 


thereby abject to their Government and Rule. For | 


if it were by their Authority he took that Yoke 
upon him, and not by their Perſwaſton, then 
by the (ame Authority he might caſt ic off, Bur 
- eliis is untawful. For if all the Churches in the 
\Wo:l1 ſhould renounce the Chriſtian Faith, yet 
is aot this fuflicient Authority for any of the 

Members 
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| Members to do the ſame. Ir is manifeſt there- 


fore, that they who have Soveraign Power, are 
Immediate Rulers of the Church under Chriſt, 
and all other but ſubordinate to them. If that were 
not, but Kings thould command one Thingupon 
Pain of , and Prieits another, upon Pain 
of Damnation, it would be impoſſible chat Peace 
and Religion ſhould and cogerther. 

11, therefore there is no juſt Cauſe for 
any Man to withdraw his Obedience from the 
Soveraign State, upon Pretence that Chriſt hath 
qodained : any State Eccleliaſtical above it. And 
though Kings take not upon them the Miniſte- 
rial Prieſthood, yet are they not ſo meerly Laick, 


as not to have Sacerdotal Juriſdiction. To con- , 


clude this Chapter 3 Since God ſpeaketh not in 
theſe Days to any Man by his private Interpre- 


tation of the Scriptures, nor by the Interpretation 


of any Power above, or not depending on the 
Soveraiga Power of every Commonwealth, it 
remaineth, that he ſpeaketh by his Vice-Gods, or 


Lieutenants here on Earth, that is to ſay, by Sc+ | 
veraign Kings, or ſuch as have Soveraign Authori- ! 


ty as well as they. 
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CHAP. VII 


The Things that diſpoſe to Rebellion , Diſcov 
tent, Pretence, and Hope of Succeſs. 

Diſcontent that diſpoſeth to Sedition, confiſteth 
partly in Fear of Want, or Puniſhment : 

Partly in Ambition, 

Six Heads of Pretences to Rebellion. 

The firſt of them, That Men ought to ds nothing 
againſt Conſcience, confuted, 

The ſecond, That Soveraigns ate ſabjeft to their 
own Laws, confuted, 

The third, That the Soveraignty is diviſible, con» 
fared. 

The fourth, That Subjeftts have a Propriety 
diſtintt from the Dominion of the Soveraign, 
confuted, 

The fifth, That the People is a Perſon diſtintt 
rom the Soveraign, confuted. 

fixth, That Tyramnicide is lawful, confuted, 


. Four Heads of Hope of ſucceſs in Rebellion, 
. Two Things neceſſary to an Anthor of Rebelliony 


much Eloquence, and little Wiſdom. 

That the Authors of Rebellion neceſſarily, are 
to be Men of little Wiſdom. 

T hat the ſame are neceſſarily Eloquent. 

In what Manner they concur to their common 


Effetts. 


I, Fro of the Cauſes why, and the Manner 
how, Men have made monwealch. In 


this Chapter I ſhall ſhew briefly by what Cauſes,and 
| | ny 
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in what Manner be again deſtroyed 3 Not 
meaning to ſay any concerning the Diſſo- 
lotion of a Commonwealth, from foreign Invalions, 
which is as it were 'the violent Deach thereof. I 
ſhall ſpeak only of Sedition, which is alſo the 
Death of the Commonwealth, bur like to thac 
which ha ro a Man from Sickne(s and Di- 
ſtemper. To e Men to Sedition, three Things 
concur. The firſtis Diſcontent; for as long as a 
Man thinketh himſelf well, and that the 1g 
Government ſtandeth not in his Way to hinder 
his Proceeding from well co berrer, it is impoſſ- 
ble for him to deſire the Change thereof. Th: 
ſecond is Pretence of Right ; for though a Man 
be diſcontent, yer if in his own Opinion there 
be no juſt Cauſe of Grin againft, or refifting 
the Government eſtabliſhed , nor any Pretence 
to _— his Reſiſtance, and to procure Aid, he 
will never ſhew ir. The thirdis Hope of Succeſs : 
Forit were Madneſs to attempt without Hope, 
when to fail, is todye the Death of a Trayror. 
Without theſe three, Diſcontent, Prerence and 
Hope, thers can be no Rebellion : and when che 
ſame are all together, there wanteth Nothing 
thereto, but a Man of Credit to fer up the Stan- 
dard, and to blow the Trumper. 

2. And as for Diſcontent, it is'of two Sorts : 
For it confiſteth either in Bodily Pain preſent 
or expected, or elſe in Trouble of the Mind Fohich 
is the general Diviſion of Pleaſure and Pain, Part 1, 
Chap. 7. Se. 9. ) The Preſence of Bodily Pain 
difpoſeth not ro Sedition 3 The Fear of it doth. As 
for Example; When a great Multitude, or 
Heap of People, have concurred to a Crine 

Q 4 worthy 
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worthy -of death , joyn t , and take 
Arms to defend themſelves for thereof. So 
alſo the Fear of Want, or in preſent Want, the 
Fear of Arreſts and Impriſonment diſpoſe to Se- 
dition. And therefore great Exactions , though 
the Right thereof be acknowledged, have cau- 
ed preat Seditions. Asin the Time of Hen. 7. the 
Seditions of the Corniſh Men, that refuſed to pay 
a Subſidy, and under the Conduct of the Lord 
Andley, gave the King Battel upon Black Heath ; 
and that of the Northern People, whoin the ſame 
Kings Time, for demanding a Subſidy granted 
in Parliament , murthered the Earl of Northum- 
berland in his Houſe, 

3. Thirdly, the other Sort of Diſcontent, 
which troubleth the Mind of them who otherwiſe 
* live at Eaſe, without Fear of Want, or Danger 
of Violence, ariſeth only from a Senſe of their 
Want of that Power, and that Honour and Teſti- 
mony thereof, which they think is due unto them. 
For all Joy and Grief of Mind conſiſting ( as hath 
been ſaid Part 1, Chap. 9.Se& 21. ) in a Conten- 
tion for Precedence to them with whom they 
compare themſelves; ſuch Men muſt needs take 
itil, and be grieved with the State, as find them- 
ſelves poſtpoled to thoſe in Honour, whom they 
think they excel! in Virtueand Ability to govern. 
And this is it for which they think themlelves 
regarded but as Slaves. Now ſeeing Freedom 
cannot ſtand together with Subje&tion, Liber- 
ty in a Commonwealth. js nothing but Govern- 
ment and Rule, which becauſe it cannot be 
divdied, Men muſt e in Common + and 
*har can be no where but in the Popula: State, 


or 
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or Democracy. And Arifo:le (ſaith. well, Lib. 6. 
C. 2. of his Politicks, The Ground or Intention of 4 
Democracy, #s Liberty, Which he confirmeth in 
theſe Words 3 For Men ordinarly ſay this , That 
no Man can partake of Liberty, but only in a Popular 
Commonwealth. Whoſoever therefore in a Mo- 
narchical Eſtate , where the Soveraign Power 
is abſolutely in one Man, claimeth Liberty, claim- 
eth ( if the hardeſt Conſtruction ſhould be made 
thereof) either to have the Soveraignty in his Turn, 
or to be Colleague with him that hath it, or to 
have the Monarchy —_ - into a Demo- 
cracy. But if the .ſame conſtraed ( with 
Pardon of that unskilful ' Expreſſion ) accord- 
ing to the Intention of him that claimeth, 
then doth he thereby claim no more but 
this, That the Soveraign ſhould take notice 
of his Ability and Deſerving, and put him 
into Imployment and Place of ſubordinate 
Government, rather than others that deſerve 
les. And as one claimeth, ſo doth another, 
every Man eſteeming his own Deſert greateſt. 
Amongſt all thoſe that pretend to, or are 
ambitious of ſuch Honour, a few only can 
be ſerved , unleſs it be in a Democracy ; the 
reſt therefore muſt be Diſcontent. And to 
much of the firſt Thing that diſpoſeth ro Re- 
bellion, namely , Diſconcent , conſiſting in Fear 
and Ambition. 

The ſecond Thing that diſpoſeth to Re- 
bellion, iS Pretexce of Right, And that is when 
Men have an Opinion , or pretend to have an 
Opinion, That in certain Caſes they may lawfully 
reſiſt Him or Them that have the Soveraign Power, 


\ has 
4 


or to omit any Aon, which he thinketh not 
Lawful for him to omit. Another is the 
Command is againſt the Laws, and the 
Soveraign Power in ſuch Sort obliged to hisown 
Laws, as the Subject is; and that when he perform- 
eth not his Duty, they may reliſt his Power. A 
Third is , when they receive Commands from 


7 


equal, as if the Soveraign Power were divided. 
A fourth is, when they are commanded to con- 
tribute their Perſons or Mony to the Publick 
Service, and think have a Propriety in the 
ſame diſtin from the Dominion of the Soveraign 
Power; and that therefore they are not bound 
tocontribute their Goods and Perſons , no more 
than every Man ſhall of himſelf think fit. A 
Fifth, when the Commands ſeem hurtful to the 
People 3 and they think every one of them, that 
the Opinion and Senſe of the People, is the ſame 
with the Opinion of himſelf, and thoſe that con- 
ſent with him z calling by the Name of People, 
any Multitude of his own Faction. The fixth 
is, when the Commands are grievous 3; and they 
Ea 
a Tyrant ; yrannicide, that is, a 
Tyrant, not only Lawful, but alfo Laudable. Jet 
4 
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declared in the two laſt Chapters, that ſuch rod 

nion is erroneous. For thoſe two Chapters 

have been _ ſpent, to prove, That Chriſtian 
y 


Religi _ forbiddeth not , or on com- 
in every Common , &v 

Subject ſhould in all Things to the uttermolt 
of his Power obey the Commands of him or 
them that is the Soveraign thereof, and that a 
ance ta] Jelpeent, at heving depoſend IK 
cience gment, as having it To 
Ju t in all Controverſies in the Hands of 
the Soveraign Power ; and that this Errour 
ceedeth from the Ignorance of What mile 
Whom God Almighty ſpeaketh. 

6, As for the (econd Opinion, which is this, That 
the Soveraign is inſuch Sort obliged to his own 
Laws, as the Subject is 3 the contrary thereof hath 
been ſhewed, Par. 2. Ch. 1. Sect. 7,8,9,10,11,12.by 
which it appeateth, That the Soveraign Power is 
not to be reſiſted; Thar it carrieth the Sword both 
of War and Juſtice z That it hath the Right of deci- 
ding all Controverſies, both Judicial, and Delibera- 
tive; Thatit hath the making of all the Laws Ci- 
vilz That it appojnteth Magiſtrates and Publick 
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Miniſters, and That it implyeth an Univerſal 
Impunity. How can He or They be faid to be 
ſubject to the Laws which they may abrogate 
at their Pleaſure, or break without Fear of Puniſh- 
ment? And this Errour ſeemeth to proceed from 
this, That Men ordinarily -underſtand not aright, 
what is meant by this Word Law , confound- 
ing Law and Covenant, as if they fi 
the ſame Thing. But Law implyetn a 
Command 3 Covenant is but a Promiſe, 
And not every Command is a Law, but only 
( Pare 1. Chap, 13. Set. 6, ) when the Com- 
mand is the Reaſon we have of doing the 
Action commanded. And then- only is the 
Reaſon of our Ations in the Command, When 
the Omitting is therefore Hurtful, becauſe the 
Action was commanded, not becauſe it was hurt- 
ful of it ſelf; and doing contrary to a d 
were not at all Hurtful, if there were nota Right 
in him that commandeth to puniſh him that ſo 
doth. He or They that have all Puniſhments in 
their own diſpoſing , cannot be {ſo com i 
as to receive Hurt for diſobeying , and conſe- 
quently no Command can be a Law unto them. 
Itis an Errour therefore tothink, That the Power 
which is virtually the whole Power of the Com- 
monwealth, and which in whomſoever it relideth, 
is uſually called Supream or Soveraign , can 
be ſubje&t to any Law but that of God Almighty, 
7. The third Opinian, T hat the Soveraign Power 
may be divided, isno lels an Errour than the for- 
nier, as hath been proved, Part 2. Chap. 1 Sec 
is. And if there were a Commonwealth, where- 


in the Rights of Soveraignty were divided , 
ne 
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we muſt confeſs oo Bedin, Lib. 2, Chap. 1. de 
not rightly tobe called Com- 
monwealths, but the Corruption of Common- 
wealths. For if one Part ſhould have Power to 
make the Laws for all ay would by their 
Laws at their Pleaſure forbi others, To make 
Peace or War, To levy Taxes, or To yield 
Fealty and Homage without their Leave; and 
= that had the Right to make Peace and War, 
and command the Militia, would forbid the ma- 
king of other Laws , than what themſelves liked. 
And though Monarchies ſtand long , wherein 
the Right of Soveraignty hath ſeemed fo divided 
becauſe Monarchy of it (elf is a durable Kind 
of Government, yet Monarchs have been thereby 
divers times thruſt out of their Poſſeſſion, But 
the truth L1 that the Right of Soveraignty is ſuch, 
as He or They that have it, cannot( though they 
worn) give away any Part thereof, retain 
the Reſt. As for Examples If we ſhould ſuppoſe 
the People of Keme to have had the abſolute So- 
veraignty ofthe Reman State, and to have choſen 
them a Council by the Name of the Senate, and 
that to this Senate they had given the Supream 
Power of Making Laws, relerving neverthelels 
to themſelves in dire&t and expreſs Terms, the 
whole Right and Title of the Soveraignty 3( which 
may cally _ amongſt them that ſee not the 
inſeparable Connexion between the Soveraign 
Power, and the Power of making Laws ) : I lay, 
this Grant of the People to the Senate is of no 
Effet, and the Power of. making Laws in the 
People ſtill. For the Senate underſtanding it to 
be the Will, 'in intention of the People, to re- 
eaith 
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_ the Soveraignty , n__ = not to he _ for 
ed, which was contradictory 7 


| by Errour. For Part 1. 
= Prom ; Ol 19. $2 is dire 


iſes 
promiſed, is preferred [Oy that which is oppo 
2L thereunto by Conſequence ; becauſe the 
ence of a bg is not Kink —_ "Hi 
the T Thing it 
Government hath Anh nt oo 
. Nanding of what is meant by this Word Bud 
Politich and how it ſignifiech not the Concord, 
t the Union of many Men. And though in 
be Chapters of ſubordinge Corporations, a Cor» 
poration being declared tobe one Perſon in Law, 
yet Sg Rs Toth not. been taken notice of fn 
the Body of a Commonwealth or City, nor have 
any of thoſe innumerable Writers of Politicks, 
obſerved any ſuch Union. 
8. The Fourth Opinion, to du That Subje&ts 
_ their M Tuum , and Suam, in Proper- 
, not only by by Virtue of the Soveraign Power 
aA them all , ſtint from one. mx bur 
alſo againſt the Soveraign itt, by which 
oy would pretend to contribute nothing to 
the Publick, but what they pleaſe, hath h Fern 
already confuted , by proving the Abſolute- 
nels of the Soveraignty, and more pgrticularly, 
Part z, Chap. s. 2, and n this 
That they tend not oy that befc 
rhe __— Fa Soveraign Power, Meum an 
1 nm , | implyed = Propri \Prorecy bur bue a Commu- 
nity, W to every 
Thing, w yo fly Stare of (V8 with every 


Man. 


9. The 
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The Fifth Opinion , That the P 5 
dif intt Body from Him or Them that rlgy. as 


not of the whole Dok And when the 
claimeth any otherwiſe than by the Voice 
qe ys or 
y 0 part ' 
claim intheir own Perſons. And this Errour ati- 
oy from the oration ofrhe Word People. 
10, Laſtly, for the Opinion, That Thrannicide 
* Lanful , meaning by a T » any Man in 
whom reſideth the Right Soveraignty, - no 
Fen i the Woes of tk Mor Pr 
0 = 
loſophers , Seneca —_ ſo greatly eſteem- 
ed amongſt us, h_ _— #_ the Righe 
cannot as 
hath "hm 4 (hewed e uit be Þ ore 
much leſs depoſed, or I LI, And how- 
ſoever he ++ t deſerv A— _ 
ment is yn without nogmene precedin 
Judgment unjuſt withour Power of Judicature —_e 
which a a hath not over a Soveraign. Buc 
from the Schools of 
Greece, and from thoſe that writ in the Komen 
State, in which not only the Name of a Tyrant, 
but of a King, was 
1, Diſcoment to the Diſpoſing o& 
a Man to Rebellion, and Pretence, there is r 
red in thethird Place , Hope of Sweee | whichcon th. 
ethin four Points : 1, the __y 
ave 
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have mutual Intelligence. #: That they have 
ſuthcient Number. 3. That they have Arms. 4. 
That they upon an Head. For theſe four mult 
concur to the making of one Body of Rebellion, 
in which Intelligence is the Life , Number the 
Limbs, Arms the Strength, and an Head the Uni- 
Ih, 2 wc they we drechedeo one and the ſame 
on. 


12, The Authours of Rebellion , that is, the 
Men that breed thefe Diſpoſitions to rebel in 
others , of Neceſſity muſt have in them theſe three 

alities. 1. To diſcontented themſelves. 2. 
To be Men of mean Judgment and Capacity. 
And 3, to be Eloquent Men, or Good Orators 
And as for their Diſcontent , from whence it 
may proceed, hath been already declared. And 
for the ſecond and third, Iam to ſhew now, firſt, 
how they may ſtand together ; for it ſeemeth 
a Contradiftion, to place ſmall Judgment and 

eat Eloquence, or( as they call it) Powerful 

peaking, in the fame Man. And then in what Man- 
ner they concur, to diſpoſe other Men to Sedition. 

13. It was noted by Sal»ff, That in Catiline ( who 
was Author of the greateſt Sedition that ever 
was in Rome ) there was Eloquentie ſatis, Sapientie 

arum: E m0 xo but little 7 dem, And per- 
aps this was ſaid of Cariline,as he was Catiline : 
it was true of him as an Author of Sedition. For 
the Conjunttion of theſe two ities made 
him not Cati/ize , but - Seditious. that it 
may be underſtood, how Want of »i/ad-m, and 
Store of Eloquence, may ſtand together, we are 
to conſider, what it is we call Wiſdom, and 
what Eloquence. And therefore I ſhall here 
again 
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again remember ſome "Things, that have heen ſaid 
already , Part 1. Chap. 5. 6. It is manifeſt that 
Wiſdom confiſteth in Knowledge. Now of 
Knowledge there aretwo Kinds z whereof the 
one 1s the Remembrance of (uch Things as we 
have conceived by our Senſes , and of the Or- 
der, in which they follow one another. this 
Knowledge is called Experience, and the Wiſdom 
that proceedeth from it, is that Ability to con- 
jecture by the preſent, of what is paſt, and to come, 
which Men call Pradence, This being {o, it Is mant- 
felt preſently, that the Author of Sedition, wholo- 
ever he be, muſt not be Prudent. For if he contt- 
der and take his Experiences aright, concerning tlie 
Succeſs which they have had, who have been 
the Movers and Authors of Sedition, either in 
this or any other State, he ſhall tind, that for one 
Man that hath thereby advanced himſelf to Ho- 
nour, twenty have come to a Reproachſul end. 
The other Kind of Knowledge, is the Remem- 
brance of the Names or Appellations of Things, 
and how every Thing is called, which is in Matters 
of common Converſation, a Remembrance of 
Padts and Covenants of Men made amongſt them- 
ſelves, concerning how to be underſtood of one 
another. And this Kind of Knowledge is gene- 
rally called Science, and the Conclutions thereof 
Truth- But when Men remember not how 
Things are named, by general agreement, but ei- 
ther miſtake and miſ-name Things, or n-ane them 
aright by chance, they are not (aid to have Science, 
but Opinion, and the Concluſions thence proceed- 
ing, are uncertain, and for the moſt 5art errone- 
Ons. Now that Science in " A—__ from which 

proceed 
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proceed the true and evident Concluſions of what 
1s Rightand Wrong, and what is Good and Hurt- 
ful to the Being, and Well-being of Mankind, the 
Latines call Sapientia, and we by the general Name 
of Wiſdom. For generally , not he that hath 
Skill in Gecmetry, or any other Science Specu- 
lative, but only he that underſtandeth what 
conduceth to the Good and Government of the 
People, is called a Wiſe Man. Now that no Au- 
thor of Sedition can be Wiſe in this Acceptation of 
the Word, is ſufficiently proved, in that it hath 
been already demonſtrated , that no Pretence of 
Sedition can be Right or Juſt. And therefore 
the Authors of Sedition muſt be ignorant of 
the Right of State, that is roſay, Unwile. Ir re- 
maineth therefore, that they be ſuch , as name 
Things ,- not according to their true enerally 
agreed upon Names, but call Right and Wrong , 
Good and Bad, according to their Paſſions, or ac- 
cording to the Authorities of ſuch, as they admire, 
as Ariſtotle, Cicero, Seneca, and others of like Au- 
thority, who have given the Names of Right and 
Vrong,as their Pathons have dictated; or have fol- 
lowed the Authority of other Men, as we do theirs. 
Ie is required therefore in an Author of Sediti 
that he think Right, that which is Wrongz 
Profitable, that which is Pernicious 3 and conſe- 
_y that there be in him Sapientia parum, little 
\Vigom. 
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14. Efoquence is nothing elſe but the Pow- 
er of winning Belief of what we lay And to 
that end we muſt have Aid from the Paſſions 


of the Hearer. Now to Demonſtration and Teach- 
ing of the Truth, there are required Long oe 
Ons, 
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ions, and Great Attention, which is unpleaſant 
to the Hearer.” Therefore they which ſeek not 
Truth, but Belief, muſt take another Way, and 
not only derive what they would have to be be- 
lieved, from ſomewhat believed already, bur alſo 
by vations and Extenuations, make Good 
and Bad, Right and Wrong , appear Great or 
Leſs, according as ſhall ſerve their Turns. And 
ſuch is the Power of Eloquence, as many times 
a Man is made to believe thereby, that he ſen- 
fibly feeleth Smart and Damage, when he feeleth 
none, and to enter into Rage and Indignation , 
without any other Cauſe, than what is in the 
Words and Paſſion of the Speaker. This conſi- 
dered, togetlier with the Buſineſs that he hath to 
do, who 1s the Author of Rebellion, namely to 
make Men believe,that their Rebellion is juſt;their 
Diſcontents grounded upon great Injuries, and their 
Hopes great; There needeth no more to prove, 
there can be no Author of Rebellion, that is not 
an Eloquent and Powerful Speaker, and withal , 
(as hath been ſaid before) a Man of little Wiſdom. 
For the Faculty of Speaking powerfully, confiſteth 
inan Habit gotten of putting together paſſionate 
Words, and applying them to the preſent Paſſions 
of the Hearer. 

15. Seeing then Eloquence and Want of Li(- 
cretion concur to the ſtirring of Rebellion, it ma 
be demanded, What Part each of theſe acer 
therein? The Daughters of Pelias King of Theſſa- 
h, deſiring to reſtore their old decrepic Father to 
the Vigour of his Youth, by the Counſel 
of Atedea, chopped him - Pieces,- and fet him 
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a | boiling with I know not what Hetbs in a Caul- 
dron , but could not revive him again. So 
when Eloquence and Want of Judgment go to- 
pether, Want of Judginent like the Daughters of 
Pelias, conſenteth through Eloquence, which is as 
the Witchcraft of Aedea, to cut the Commons 
wealth in Pieces, * upon Pretence, or Hope of 
Reformation, which when Things are in Com- 
bution, they are not able to eftect. 
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GHAP IX 


1. The Law over So eraigns, Salus Populi, 

2. That Soveraigns ought to eſtabliſh the Religion 

they hold, for beſt. 

3. That to forbid wnnatural Copulation, promiſcuous 

Uſe of Women, &C. is the Law of Nature. 

4. That to leave Man as much Liberty as may Le, 
Gec. us the Duty of a Sooeraiqn by the Law 
of Nature. 

. Meum and Tuum, to be let out to the Subjeils, 
dsſtinf# from one another, &C, a Duty of Ss 
veraigns by the Law of Nature, 

6. An extraordinary Power for [ndging the Abuſes 

of Magiſtrates, neceſſary, SC. 

7. The Suppreſſing of Popularity, &Cc, neceſſary , 

&c 


hc, 


C. 
. The Inflitution of Youth, Vc. neceſſary, QC. 
. Avoiding of unneceſſary Var, a neceſſary Dnty 
of the Soveraign, &C. 


\S & 


1, Aving hitherto ſer forth how a Body Poli- 
tick is made, and how it may be deſtroy- 

ed, this Place requireth to ſay ſomething concern- 
ing the preſervation of the ſame, nor purpoſing to 
enter into the particulpry of the Art of Govern- 
; ment, 
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ment, but to ſumm up the general Heads, wherein 
ſuch Art is to be imployed, and in which con- 
fiſterh the Duty of Him or Them that have 
the Soveraign Power. For the Duty of a Sove- 
raign confiſteth in the Good Government of 
the People. And although the Acts of Sove- 
raign Power be no Injuries to the Subjects who 
have conſented to the ſame by their implicite 
Wills, yet when they tend to the Hurt of the 
People 1n general, they be Breaches of the Law 
of Nature, and of the Divine Law 3 and con- 
ſequently, the contrary Acts are the Duties of 
Soveraigns, and required at their Hands to the 
utmoſt of their Endeavour, by God Almighty, 
under the Pain of Eternal Death. And as the 
Art and Duty of Soveraigns conſiſt in the ſame 
Ads, ſo alſo doth their Profit. For the End 
of Art, is Profitz and Governing to the Pro- 
fir of the Subjects, is Governing to the Profic 
of the Soveraign, as hath been ſhewed Part 2. 
Chap. 5. Se&t. 1. And theſe three: 1. The 
Law over them that have Soveraign, Power : 2. 
Their Duty : 3. Their Profit, are one and 
the ſame Thing conrained in this Sentence, Sa/us 
Populi Suprema Lex, By which muſt be under- 
ſtood , not the meer Preſervation of their Lives, 
but generally their Benefit and Good. So that 
this is the general Lav for Soveraigns, That they 
procure to the witermoſt of their Endeavour, the Good of 
the People, 

z, And foralinuch as Eternal is better than 
Temporal Good, it is evident, that they who 
are in Soveraign Authority, are by the Law of 
MN: 1re obliged te further the eſtabliſhing - - 
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ſuch Do&rines and Rule , and the Command- | 


ing of all ſuch Ations, as in their Conſcience 
they believe to be the true Way thereunto. 
For unleſs they do ſo, it cannot be faid truly , 
that they have done the uetermoſt of their En- 
deavour. 
3. For the Temporal Good of the People, ir 
conſiſterh in four Potnts : 1. Multicude: z. Com- 
modity of Living : 3. Peace amongſt themielves : 
4. Defence againſt Foreign Power, Concern- 
ing Mulctitude, It is the Duty of them that are 
in Soveraign Authority , to increale the Peo- 
Pe. in as much as they are Governours of Man- 
md under God Almighty, who having crea- 
ted but One Man , and One Woman , de- 
Clared, That it was his Will the thould 
be multiplied and increaſed afrerwaras. And 
ſeeing this is to be done by O:cdinances concern- 
ing Copulation, they are by the Law of Natwe 
bound ro make ſuch Ordinances concerning the 
ſame, as may tend t9 the Increaſe of Man- 
kind. And hence it cometh, that in them who 
have Soveraign Authority , not -to forbid fuch 
Copulations as are again(t che Ule of Nature z 
not to forbid the promiſcuous Ute of VWomen, 
not to forbid one Woman to have many Hul-- 
bands , not to forbid Marriages within certain 
Degrees of Kindred and Afhnity, ae agaialt the 
Law of Nature. For though it be not evi- 
dent, that a private Man living under the 
Law of Natural Reaſon only, doth break 
the ſame, by doing any of t12 Things afote- 
ſaid; yet it is-manifeſt!y appirent, that be- 
ing © prejudiciatas they 97e t0 the groves 
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of Mankind, that not to forbid the ſame, is 
againſt the Law of Natural Reaſon, in him that 
hath taken into his Hands any Portion of Man- 
kind to improve. 

4- The Commodity of Living confiſteth in 
Liberty and Wealth. By Liberty, I mean, thar 
there beno Prohibition without Neceflity of any 
Thing to any Man, which was lawful to him 
in the Law of Nature; that is to ſay, That 
there be no Reſtraint of Natural Liberty, bur 
what is neceſſary for the Good of the Com- 
monwealth, and that well meaning Men may 
not fall into the Danger of Laws, as into Snares, 
before they be aware. Ir appertaineth alſo to 
this Liberty, That a Man may have commodi- . 
ous Paſſage from Place to Place, and not be 
impriſoned or confined with the Dithculty of 
Ways, and Want of Means for Tranſportati- 
on of Things neceflary. And for the Wealth 
of People, it confiſteth in three Things, The 
well Ordering of Trade , Procuring of Labour, 
and Forbidding the ſuperfluous Conſuming of 
Food and Apparel. All thoſe therefore that 
are in Soveraign Authority, and have taken up- 
on them the Government of People, are bound 
by the Law of Nature to make Ordinances 
conliſting in the Points afore-named, as being 
contrary to the Law of Nature, unneceltlarily, et- 
tier for ones own Fancy, to inthral, or tye 
Men fo, as they cannot move without Danger ; 
or to ſuffer them whoſe maintenance is onr Bene- 
j:t, to want any Thing neceflary for them, by our 
Nevlizence. 
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5. For maintaining of Peace at Home, there 
be ſo many Things neceſlarily to be conſidered, 
and taken order in, as there be ſeveral Cauſes 
concutring to Sedition. And firſt, it is nece{- 
ſary to fer out ro every Subject , his Propriety, 
and diſtin&t Lands a upon which 
may exerciſe, and have the Benehit* of his own 
In , and without which , Men would fall 
out amongſt themſelves, as did the Herdſmen of 
Abraham and Lot, every Man incroaching and uſurp- 
= much of the common Benefit as hecan, 
which tendeth to Quarrel and Sedition. Second- 
p& to divide the Burthens and Charges of the 
ommonwealth proportionably. Now there is 
a Proportionably to every Mans Ability, and there 
iS a Propertionably to his Benehit by Common- 
wealth : And this latter is it, which is accord- 
ing to the Law of Nature. For the Burdens 
of the Commonwealth being the Price that we 
pay for the Benefit thereof, they ought to be 
meaſured thereby. And there is no Reaſon, 
when two Men --. ” enjoying by the Benefit of 
the Commonwealth, their Peace and Liberty, 
ro uſe their Induſtry to get their Livings, where- 
of one ſpareth, and layeth up ſomewhat, the 
other (pendeth all he |, why they ſhould not 
equally contribute to the common Charge. That 
{cemeth therefore to be the moſt equal Way of di- 
viding the Burden of publick Charge, when ev 
Man {hall contribute according to what he toad 
eth, and not according to what he gets. And 
this is then done, when Men pay the Com- 
monwealths Part in the Payments they make for 
their own Proviſion. And this leemeth not on- 
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ly moſt » butalſo leaſt ſenſible, and leaſt 

—- molt oqaay pat ao leaſ gs y it. For 

there is nothing ſo aggravateth the rief of part 

ing with Money to Publick, as to think 

Oh 

whom they envy, inſult over 
Wt them to R 


and this efiſtance, and ( af- 
ter that ſuch Reſiſtance hath produced a Miichief) 
fo Rebellion. 

6. Another Thing neceſſary for the Maintain- 
ing of Peace, is the due Execution of Juſtice , 
which confiſteth principally in the right Perfor- 
mance of their Duties, which are the Maxiſtrates,or- 
Cained for the ſame by and under the Authority of 
the Soveraign Power, which being private Menin 
Reſpect of the Soveraign, and conſequently ſuch 
as may have private Ends, whereby they may 
be corrupted with Gifts , or Interceſſion of 
Friends, ought to be kept in Awe by an higher 
Power, leit People ( grieved by their Injuſtice) 
ſhould rake upon them to make their own Re- 
venges, to the Diſturbance of the common Peace 
which can by no Way be avoided in the principal 
and immediate Magiſtrates , without the Judica- 
rure of the Soveraign himſelf, or ſome extraor- 
_ Power delegated by him. Ie is therefore 
neceſſary, that there be a Power Extraordinary, as 
there ſhall be Occaſton from Time to Time, for 
the Syndication of Judges and other Magiſtrates , 
that thall abule their Authority, tothe Wrong and 
Liſcontent of the People 3 and a free and open 
Way for the preſenting of Grievances to Him or 
Tem that have the Soveraign Authority. 


-, Beſides 
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7. Beſides theſe Conſiderations, by which are 
prevented the Diſcontencs that from 
No ker of Hoſe harare oft 20 Rok 
eeping un e, thatare to . 
lion by Ambition 3 which conſiſt principally in 
the Conſtancy of him that hath the Sove- 
raign ay who 7 Ba _—_ 
to grace encourage Wl able to 
ſerve the Commonwealth, do neverthele(s con- 
tain themſelves within the Bounds of Modeſty, 
without repining atthe Authority of ſuch as are 
imployed , without aggravating the Errours, 
which ( as Men) they may commu, eſpecially 
when they ſuffer not in their own particular and 
conſtantly to ſhew Diſpleaſure, Dillike of the 
Contrary. And not only fo, bur alſo to ordain 
ſevere Puniſhments for ſuch, as ſhall by Repre- 
henſion of publick Actions, affect Popularity and 


Applauſe the Multitude, by which they 
may be enabled ro have a FaQtion in the Com- 
monwealth at their Devotion. 


8. Another Thing neceflary, is the Rooting 
out ofthe Conſciences of Men, all thoſe Opinions 
which ſeem to juſtlhe and give Pretence of Right to 
Rebellious Actions; ſuch as are the Opinions, That 
a Man can do nothing lawfully againſt his private 
Conſcience; That they who have the Soveraignty, 
are ſubje to the civil Laws; That there is any 
Authority of Subje&ts, whoſe Negative may hin- 
der the Aﬀfrmative of the Soveraign Power 3 
That any SubjeR Rath a Propriety diſtin from 
the Dominion of the Commonwealth ; That 
there is a Body of the People without Him or 
Them that have the Soveraign Power; and that 


any 
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any Lawful Soveraign my be refiſted under the 


Name of a Tyrant; which Opinions are they , 
which, Part 2. Chap. 8. Sec. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, have 
been declared, todiſpoſe Men to Rebellion. And 
becauſe Opinions which are gotten by Educati- 
on, and in Length of Time, are made Habitual, 
cannot be taken away by Force, and upon the 
ſudden ; they muſt therefore be taken away al- 
ſo by Time and Education» And ſeeing the 
ſaid Opinions have proceeded from private and 
publick Teaching, and thoſe Teachers have re- 
ceived them from Grounds and Principles, which 
they have learngd in the Univerſities, from the 
Doctrine of Ariftetle, and others, who have de- 
livered _— concerning Morality and Policy 
demonſtratively, but being paſſionately addi- 
&ed tro Popular Government, have infinuated 
their Opinions by eloquent Sophiſtry. There 
is no doubt, if the true Dodtrine c ing the 
Law of Nature, and the Properties of a Body 
Politick, and the Nature of Law in general, were 
perſpicuouſly ſet down and taught in the Univer- 
fities, but that Young Men, who come thither 
void of Prejudice , and whoſe Minds are as white 
& y capable of any Inſtruction, would more 

ily receive the ſame, and afterward reach. it 
to the People, both in Books and otherwiſe, than 
now they do the Contrary. 

9. The laſt Thing contained in that Su- 
preme Law , Salus Populi, is their Defence, and 
conliſteth partly in the Obedience and Unity 
of the Subjects, of which hath been already 
ſpoken, in which conſiſteth rhe Means of 
leyying Souldiers, and of having Money, + ns 
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Ships and Fortihed Places in Readineſs for De- 
fence 3 and partly, in the avoiding of unne- 
ceſlary Wars. For fuch Commonwealths, or 
ſuch Monarchs, as aftect War for it ſelf, that 
is to ſay, out of Ambition, or of Vain-Glo- 
ry , or that make account to revenge every 
little Injury , or Diſgrace done by their Neigh- 
bours , if they ruine not themſelves, their 
Fortune mult be better than they have Reaſon 
to expect. 
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CHAP. X. 


1. All Expreſſions, &C. concerning future Attions, 
are either Covenant, Counſel, or Command. 

2. The Difference between a Law and a Covenant. 

3. The Command of him whoſe Command #« Law 
in one Thing, « Law in every Thing. 

4. The Difference between Law and Counſel. 

5. The Difference between Jus and Lex. 

6. The Diviſion of Laws, &c. 

7. That the Divine Moral Law, andthe Law of 
Nature, is the ſame. 

$. That the Civil Laws are the Common Meaſure 
of Right and Wrong, &c. 

9. Martial Law « Civil Law. 

10. Written Laws, &c, Unwritten, &c. Cuſtonts 
and Opinions, &C, 


I. Yo far concerning the Nature of Man, 
and the Conſtitution and Properties of a 

Body Politick. There remaineth only for the laſt 
Chapter, ro ſpeak of the Nature and Sorts of 
Law. And firt it is manifeſt, that all Laws are 
Declarations of the Mind, concerning ſome Acti- 
on future to be done, or omitted. And all De- 
Clarations and Expreſſions of the Mind concern- 
ing Future Actions and Omifhons, are either Pre- 
miſſive, as 1 will do, or net do; Or Proviſive,As for ex- 
ample, If ts be done or not done, This will follow Or 
Imperative, as Do this, or doit not, In the ae" of 
C 
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theſe Expreſſions, confiſteth the Nature of a Co- 
venant; in the ſecond, confiſterh Counſel; in the 
Third, Command. 
2. It is evident when a Man doth, or forbear- 
eth to do any Action , if he be moved thereto 
by this only Conſideration , that the fame is 
Cood or Evil in it felf 3 and that there be no 
Reaſon why the Will or Pleaſure of another, 
ſhould be of any Weight in his Deliberation, that 
then neither to donor omit the Action deliberated, 
is any Breach of Law. Andconſequently, what- 
ſoever is a Law to a Man, rej the Will of 
another, and the Declaration thereof. But a Co- 
venant is a Declaration of a Mans own Will. And 
therefore a Law and a Covenant differ : and though 
they be both wn, cont and a Law obligeth no 
otherwiſe than by Vertue of ſome Covenant made 
by him who is ſubject thereunto, yer they oblige 
by ſeveral Sorts of Promiſes. For a Covenant 
obligech by Promiſe of an Action, or Omiſhon eſ- 
p_P named and limited z but a Law binderh 
y a Promiſe of Obedience in general, whereby 
the Action to be done, or left undone, is referred 
to the Determination of him, to whom the Co- 
venant is made. So that the Differences between 
a Covenant and a Law, ſtandeth thus : In Simple 
Covenant, the Action to be done, ornot done, is 
firſt limited and made known, and then followeth 
the Promiſe to do or not do; but in a Law, 
the Obligation ro do or not to do, preceedeth, 
and the 10n What is to be done, or not 
done, followeth after, 
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3- And from this may be deduced, that which 
tro ſome may ſeem a Paradox, That the Command 
of him, whoſe Command is a Law in one Thing, is 
4 Law in every Thing. For ſeeing a Man is obliged 
to Obedience before what he is to do be known, 
he is obliged to obey in general, thatis to ſay, 


in a A, 

4 t the Counſel of a Man is no Law to 
lim that is counſelled, and that he who allow- 
eth another to give him Counſel, doth not thereb 
oblige himſelf ro follow the ſame, is manift 
enough. And yet Men uſually call Counſelling, 
by the Name of Governing , not that 
are not able to diſtinguiſh 'een them, but 
becauſe envy many Times thoſe Men that are 
called ro nc], me are therefore angry with 
them that they are counſelled. Burt if to ſel- 
lours there ſhould be given a Right to have their 
Counſel followed, then are they no more Coun- 
{ellours, but Maſters of them whom they coun(cl ; 
and their Counſels no more Counſels, but Laws. 
For the Difference between a Law and a Counlel 
being no more but this, that in Counſel the Ex- 
preſſion is, Do, becauſe it is beſt; in a Law, Do, be- 
cauſe I have a Right to compel you Or Do, becanſe 1 
ſay, Do; when ſel ſhould give the Reaſon of 
the Action it adviſeth ro, becauſe the Reaſon there- 
of it ſelf is no more Counſel, but a Law. 

5. The Names LZex and 7s, that is to ſay, Law 
and Right, are often confounded, and yer ſcarce 
are there any two Words of more contra 
Signification. For Right is that Liberty whic 
Law leaveth us, and Laws thoſe Reſtraints by 


which we agree mutually to abridge one anothers 
Liberty, 
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Liberty. Law and Right therefore are no lels 
different than Reſtraint and Liberty, which are 
contrary 3 and whatſoever a Man doth , thas 
livech in a Commonwealth re, he doth it jave 
Civil, [wre Natwre, and fare Livino. For w ate 
ſoever 18 againſt any of thete Laws, cannot be ſaid 
to be 7are. For the Civil Law cannot make that 
to be done 7«ve, which is againſt the Law Divine, 
or of Natwe, And therefore whatfoever any 
Subje&t doth, if it be not contrary to the Civil 
Law, and whatſoever a Soveraign doth, if it be 
not againſt the Law of Nature, he doth it ſave 
divine, by Divine Right, But to ſay Lege divinda, 
by Divine Zaw, is another Thing, For the Laws 
of God and Nature allowing greater Liberty than 
is allowed by the Law Civil; ( for ſubordinate 
Laws do till bind more than ſuperior Laws, the 
Eſſence of Law being not to looſe, but to bind ) 
A Man may be commanded that by a Law Civil, 
which is not commanded by the Law of Nature, 
nor by the Law Divine. So that of Things done 
Lege, that is to ſay, by Command of the Law, 
there is ſome Place for a Diſtinction between 
Lege Divind, and Lege Civili, As when a Man 
giveth an Alms, or helpeth him that is in need, he 
it not Lege Civil, but Lege Divina, by the 
Divine Law, the Precept whereof is Charity: Bur 
for Things that are done Jwre, nothing can be 
ſaid to be done fwre Divine, that is not alſo fare 
Civili, unleſs it be done by them thar havin 
—_ Power, are not fubjeR to the Civi 


W. 
6. The Differences of Laws, are according to 
the Differences, cicher of the Authors and Law- 
S makers; 
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makers, or of the Promulgation , er of tho(t 
that are ſubje&t to them. From the Difference 
of the Authors, or Lawmakers, cometh the Dt 
viſion of Law into Divine, Natwal, and Civil. 
From the Difference of Promulgation, proceed- 
eth the Diviſion of Laws into »rirren and wnwric- 
ten, And from the Difference of the Perſons to 
whom the Law appertaineth, it proceedeth, that 
ſome Laws are called ſimply Laws, and ſome Pe- 
nal. As for example, Tho ſhalt not fteal, is ſimply 
a Law ;, but this, He that ftealeth an Oxe, ſhall _ 
four-fold, is a Penal, or as otherscall it, A Judicial 
Law. Now in thoſe Laws which are ſimply 
Laws, the Commandment is addreſſed to every 
Man ; but in Penal Laws the Commandment 
is addreſſed ro the Magiſtrate, who is only 
guilty of the Breach of it, when the Penalties 
ordained, are not inflicted 3 To the reſt ap- 

taineth Nothing, but to take notice of their 

anger. | 

7. As for the firſt Diviſion of Law into Divine, 
Natxral, and Civil, the firſt two Breaches are one 
and the ſame Law. For the Law of Nature, which 
is alſo che Moral Law, is the Law of the Author 
of Nature, God Almighty 3 andthe Law of God 
taught by our Saviour Chriſt, is the Moral Law. 
For the Summ of Gods Law is, Thou ſhalt love 
God above all, and thy Neighbour as thy ſelf; and the 
{ame is the Summ of the Law of Nature, as hath 
been ſhewed, Part 1. Chap. 5 And although the 
Do&trine of our Saviour be of three Parts, Moral 
Theslogical, and Ecclefiaſtical;, the former Part only, 
which is the Moral, is of the Nature of a Law 


Ltniverſalz che latter Part is a Branch of the 
Law 
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Law Civilz and the Theological , which con. 
taineth' thoſe Articles concerning the Divinity 
and Kingdom of our Saviour . without which 
there is no Salvation , isnot delivered in the Na- 
ture of Laws, but of Counſel and Direction, how 
to avoid the Puniſhment, which by the Violation 
of the Moral Law, Men are ſubject to. For it is 
not Infidelity that condemneth, ( though it be 
Faith that ſaveth ) but the Breach ofthe Law and 
Commandments of God, written firſt in Mans 
Heart, and afterwards in Tables, and delivered 
to the Jews by the Hands of Aoſes. 

8. In the State of Nature whereevery Man is 
his own Judge, and differeth from other concerning 
the Names and Appellations of Things, and from 
thoſe Differences ariſe Quarrels and Breach of 
Peace, it was neceflary there ſhould be a common 
Meaſure of all Things, that might-fall in Contro- 
verſie. As for Example 3 Of what is to be call 
ed Right, what Good, what Virtue, what 


Much, what Little, what Meum and Twwm, what a 


Pound, what a Quart, &c. For in theſe Things 
Private _—_ may differ , and beget Con- 
troverſie. This common Meaſure , ſome fay, is 
Right Reaſon, with whom I ſhould conſent, ift 

were any fuch Thing to be found or known is 
Rerum Natwra, But commonly they that call for 
Right Feaſon to decide any Controverſie, do mean 
their own. But this is certain, ſeeing Right Reaſon 
is not exiſtent, the Reaſon of ſome Manor Men 
muſt ſupply the Place thereof z and that Man or 
Men is He or They, that have the Soverargn Power, 
as hath been already proved ; and conſequently 


the Civil Laws are to all Subjects the Mea» 
S 2 {ures 
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\ ſures of their Actions, whereby to determine, 
whether they be Right or Wrong, Profitable, 
or Unproftable, Virtuous, or Vitiousz and by 
them the Uſe and Dehnition of all Names not 
agreed upon, and tending to Controverlie, ſhall be 
eltabliſhed. As for Example, When upon the 
Occaſion of ſome ſtrange and deformed Birth, it 
ſhall not be decided by Arifetle, or the Philoſo- 
thers, whether the ſame be a Man, or no, but 
y the Laws, the Civil Law containing in it the 
Eccleſiaſtical, asa part thereof, proccecing from 
the Power of Ecciehaſtical Goverament, given by 
our Saviour to all Chriſtian Soveraigns, as his 
immediate Vicars, as hath been ſaid Part 2. Chap. 
7. Seft. 10, 

9. Bur ſeeing it hath been ſaid, That all Laws 
arecither Natural, or Civil, it may be demanded, 
to which of theſe ſhall be referred that Law, which 
is called Martial Law, and by the Remans, Liſcipli- 
na Militari? And it may ſeem to be the ſame 
with the Law of Nature; becauſe the Laws by 
which a Multitude of Souldiers are governed in 
an Army are not conſtant, but continually chang- 
ing with the Occaſion; and that is ſtill a Law, 
which is Reaſon for the preſent , and Reaſon is 
the Law of Nature. Ir is nevertheleſs true, that 
Martial Law is Civil Law, becauſe an Army is 
a Body Politick, the whole Power whereof is in 
the General, and the Laws thereof made by himz 
and though they ſtill follow and change as Reaſon 
requiret[},yEt it 15 notas tlc Reaſon of every private 
Man, but as the Reaſon of the General requireth. 

10, When He or They in whem is the Soveraign 
Poryer of a Commonwealth, are to ordain Lang 
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for the Government and good Order of the Pec- 
ple, it is not poſſible chey ſhould comprehend 
all Cafes of Controverſie that may fall our, or 
perhaps any con{1derable Diverſity of them z bur 
as Time jthall inſtruct them by the Riſing of new 
Occaſions, fo areallo Laws from Time to Tune 
to be ordained : and in fuch Caſes where no (pe- 
cial Law is made, the Law of Nature keepeth its 
Place, and che Magiitrates ought to give Sentence 
according thereunto, that 1s to ſay, according to 
Natural Reaſon. The Conſticutions therefore of 
the Soveraign Power , by which the Liberty of 
Nature is abridged, are written, becauſe there is 
no other \' ay to take notice of thew, whereas 
the Laws of Nature are ſuppoſed to be written in 
Mens Hearts. Written Laws therefore are tlie 
Conſtitutions of a Commonwealth exprefled ; 
and Unwritten, are the Laws of Natural Reaſon. 
Cuſtom of it (elf maketh no Laws. Neverthelets 
when a Sentence hath been once given, by them 
that judge by their Natural Reaſon, whether the 
ſame be Right or Wrong, it may attain to the 
Vigour of a Law; not becauſe the like Sentence 
hath of Cuſtom been given in the like Cafe, bur 
becauſe the Soveraign Power is ſuppoſed tacitely 
to have approved ſuch Sentence for Right, and 
thereby it cometh to be a Law, and numbred 
amongſt the Written Laws of the Common- 
wealth. For it Cuſtom were ſufhcient to intro- 
duce a Law, then it would be in the Power of 
every one that is deputedto hear a Cauſe, to make 
his Errours Laws. In the like manner, thoſe Laws 
that go under the Title of Reſponſa Prudentum, 
that is to ſay, the Opinions of Lawyers, are not 
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therefore Laws, becauſe Reſponſa Prudentzm, but 
becauſe they are admitted by nar rn. oi 

this may be colle&ted, That when there is a 
Caſe of Private Contra& between the Soveraign 
and theSubject, a Precedent againſt Reaſon ſhall nor 
prejudice the Cauſe of the Soveraign 3 no Prece- 
dent being made a Law, but upon Suppoſicion 
that the ſame was Reaſonable from che Beginning, 
And thus much concerning the Elements and ge- 
neral Grounds of Laws Natural and Politick. As 
for the Law of Nations, it is the ſame with the 
Law of Nature. For that which is the Law of 
Nature between Man and Man before the Con- 
ſtitution of Commonwealth, is the Law of Nati- 
ons between Soveraign and Soveraign after. 
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TO THE 


Sober and Diſcreet 


READER. 


T made S. Chryſoſtom tremble when ever he 
reflefted on the Proportion, which thoſe that went 
the narrow Way, bore to thoſe which marched 
in the broad, how many were the Called, and 
how few the Choſen, hyw many they were that 

were Created for and in a Capacity of eternal Beatitnde, 
and how few attained it, Thi; Conſideration certainly 
would make a Man look upon the Holy Scriptures, 
among Chriſtians, as the greateſt Indulgence of Heaven, 
being all the Direftions it hath been pleaſed to afford 
poor Man in ſo difficult a fourney as that of his eter- 
nal Bliſs or Miſery. But when a Man cometh to look 
into thoſe tranſcendent Writings, he finds them to be 
the Works of a Sort of innocent harmleſs Men, that 
had little Acquaintance or Familiarity with the Warld, 
and conſequently not much intereſſed in the troubles 
and Darrel of ſeveral Countries ;, That though they 
are all but neceſſary, yet were they written occaſio- 


nally, rather than ont of Deſign ; and laſtly, that their 
ain 
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main Buſineſs ts, to abſtratt Man from this World, 
and to perſmade him to preferr the bare Hope of what 
he can neither fee, hear, nor conceive , before all 
the preſent Enjoyments this World can afford, This 
begat 4 Reverence and Efteem to them in all thoſe who 
endeavour to work out their Salvation out of them. But 
if a Man, not weiphing them in themſelves, ſhall con- 
frder the Prattices of theſe, who pretend to be the In- 
terpreters of them, and to make them fit Meat for the 
People, how that inſtead of renouncing the World , they 
endeavour to raiſe themſelves ints the greateſt Promo- 
tions, Leiſure and Luxury, that they make them the De- 
coys of the People, to carry on Deſigns and Intriques of State, 
and ftudy the Enjoyments of bis World more than any 
other People, he will find ſome Grounds to conclude, 
the Prattices of ſuch Men to be the greateſt Diſtur- 
bance, Burden, and Vexation of the Chiflian Part of 
the World. The Complaint is as true as ſad; Inflead 
of acquainting the credulous Vulgar, with the main 
End of their Funftions, and the great Buſineſs of their 
Embaſſy, what a great AMeaſure of Felicity 1s prepa- 
red for them, and how eaſily it may be forfeited ? they 
involve their Conſciences in the Bryars of a thouſand 
needleſs Seruples, they ſpin ont Volumes out of half Sen- 
rences, nay, 'out of Points and Accents, and raiſe end- 
leſs Controverſies abont Things ( were Men free from 
Paſſim and Prejudice) in thenfſelves clear enough, and 
when they have canvasd their Queſtions, till they are 
weary themſelves, and have wearied Hearers, and Rea- 
ders, and fl they have to do with, every one fits down 
wnder his own Vine, ana hugs his own Apprehenſions, [0 
that after all their Pains, Bandings, and implacable Ad- 
befion to Parties, the Inconvenience remains ſtill, and we 
a far from any ſolid Convittion, as at firſt ſetting - 
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The Controverſies bketwixt Rome and the Refor- 
mation are long ſince beaten ont of the Pit, by other 
Combatants of their own Brood, ſo that if we ſpeak of Pro- 
teſtant «#d Catholick , they are in a Manner con- 
tent to fit down with their preſent Acqueſts ;, for as 
to Convittion he certainly is 4 rare Proſelyte, at whoſe 
Converſion , Intereſt, Humour, Diſcontent , In- 
Clination, are not admitted to the Debate, 

But to come yet nearer our Purpoſe, Let ws conſs- 
der our own Frattions , of Fraftions of Religion here in 
En , where if that Saying, That It is better 
to live where nothing is Lawful , than where 
all Things, be as trne in Religion as Policy, Po- 
fterity may haply feel the ſad Conſequence of it. What 
Ipray, is the Effett of ſo many Sermons, Teachings, 

ings, Exerciſes a»d Exerciting of Gifts, 
Meetings , Diſputations , Conferences Conven- 
ticles, Printed Books, written with ſo much Di- 
ftrattion and Preſumption upon God Almighty , and 
Abuſe of his Holy Word? Marry this, It is the Semi- 
nary of a many wexations, endleſs and fruitleſs Con- 
troverſies, the Conſequence whereof , are fealouſies, 
Heart-burnings, Exaſperation of Parties, the Introd«- 
Him of Fattions, and National Quarrels into Matters of 
Religion, and conſequently all the Calamities of War 
and Devaſtation, Beſides, they are good lawful Diverſi- 
ons for the duller Sort of Citizens, whocontratt Diſ- 
eaſes for Want of Motions, They ſupply the Building of 
Pyramids among the Egyptians by diverting the 
Thoughts of the People from Matters of State, and 
conſequently from Rebellion, 

They fiud Work for Printers, &c. if the Parties in- 
tereſſed are troubled with the Iich of Popmlarity, and 
will ſuffer themſelyes ro be ſcratch'd ont of ſomewhat by 


Way 
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way of Contribution to the Impreſſion. Hence are the 
Scationer's Shop furniſhed, and thence the Miniſter's 
Study in the Countrey, who having found out the 
Humour of his Auditory, conſults with his Stationer, 
on what Books his Money is beſt beſtowed, who very 

avely, it may bey will commend Cole upon the Phi- 
in before the excellent ( but borrowed ) Caryll 
 wpon Job. But as to any Matter of Conviftion, we ſes 
every one acquieſces in his own Sentiments , every 
one hears the Teacher who is moſt to bis Humour, and 
when he hath been at Church, and pretends to have ſat 
at his Feet, comes Home and cenſures him as he plea- 
fes. 
To be yet a little more particular, what ſball we 
think of thoſe waſt and involuble Volumes concerning 
Predeitination , Free-will , Free-grace, Election, 
Reprobation, &c. which fill not only owr Libraries, 
but the World with their Noiſe and Diſturbance, where- 
of the leaſt Thing we are to expett is Conviction 3 
every Side endeavouring to make good their own Grounds, 
and keep the Cudgels in their Hands as long as they can? 
What Stir is there between the Moliniſts and Janſeniſts 
«bout Grace and Merits, and yet both pretend S. Au- 

in ? 


Muſt we not expeit, that the feſuits will, were it 
for no other end but to vindicate that Reputation of 
Learning they have obtained in the World, endeavour 
to make good their Tenets , though the other were the 
truer Opinion ? I Truth then retired to that inacceſſible 
Rock that admits no Reprdaches ? or are we all tarnd 
Ixions and inſtcad of enjoying that Juno , emtertann 
owr ſelves with the Clouds of our own Perſwaſions, 
of which unnatural Coition, what other Iſ[me can there be 
but Centaures and monſtrous Opinions? To theſe 7 

ons 
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ftions I ſhall not preſume to anſwer, but inthe Werds 
of this great Anthor, who anſwering the charge of Im- 
icty laid wpon the _— % Neceflity, /ays thrs 1 
If we conſider the art of Mankind, not 
as they ſhould be, bur as they are, that is as Men, 
whom either the Study of acquiring Wealth and 
Preferment, or whom the Appetite of /en/na/ De- 
lights, or the Impatience of meditating, or the ra 
aces of wrong Principles, have made unapt 
'to diſcuſs the 77h af Things, I muſt confels, 

Ec 
Certainly we have ſome Reaſon toexpelt an effettual 
Cure from this Man, ſimee he hath ſo fortanately fonnd 
out the Diſcaſe. Now if he in ſo few Sheets hath per- 
formed more than all the voluminous Works of the Prieſts 
and Miniſters, and that in Points of Soul-Concernment 
and Chriſtian Intereſt, as Predeſtination, Free-will, 
Grace, Merits, Eleftion , Reprobation , Necel- 
ſity, and Liberty of Attions, and others, the main 
Hinges of Human Salvation 3; ard to do this, being 4 
Perſen, whom not only the Averſneſs of his Natmre to 
engage himſelf in Matters of Controverſie of this Kind, 
but his ſcuerer Study of the Mathematicks, might 
juſtly exempt from any ſvch Shirmiſhes: We may net 
ftickto inter, that the Black-Coats, generath taker, 
are 4 Sort of ignoraxt Tinkers, who in Matters of 
their own Profeſſion, ſuch as is the mending and {oder- 
ing of Aens Conlciences, heave made more Holes 
than they found ;, nay , what makes them more impar- 
donable, they have neithe” the Gratitude nor Tngenmity 
to acknowledge this Repairer of their Breaches, and Aſ- 
fertor of their Reputation, who hath now effetted what 
they all this while have been tampering about. 1 hnow 
this Amer is little beholding t4 the Miniſters , and 
| they 
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they make a great Part of the Nation ;, and beſides them, 
I 


there are a many illiterate, obſtinate, and is- 
convincible Spirits, yet I dare advance this Propoſition, 
how bold ſoever it may ſcemto ſome ;, That this Book, 
bow little and contemptible ſoever it may ſeem, contains 
more Evidence and Conviction in the Matters it treats 
of, than all the Volume: , nay Libraries which the 
Pneſts, Jeſuits, a4 Miniſters have, to our great Charge, 
Diſtrattion, and Loſs of precious Time, furniſhed us with. 
Which if ſo, 1 ſhall undertake for any rational Man, 
That all the controverſial Labowrs concerning Religion 
in the World, all the Polenvical Treatiſes of the moſt 
Antient or Modern, ſhall never breed any Maggots of Scru- 
ples, or Diſſatisfattions in his Brains, nor ſhall his Eyes or 
Head ever ahe with turning them over, but he ſhall be 
foreſolved in Mind, as never to importune God Almighty 
with impertinent Addreſſes, nor ever become any of thoſe 
Enthuſtaſtical Spiritati, who, as the moſt Learned Mr. 
White ſays, expound Scripture without Sence or 
Reaſon ( and are not to be diſputed, with, but with 
the ſame Succeſs as Mex write on Sand) and trouble their 
Neighbours with their Dreams, Revelations, and Spiri- 
tual Whimſics. Not, here is ſolid Convittion , at leaff, 
fo far as the Metaphyſical Myſteries of our Religion will 
admit. If God be onnipotent, he is irreliliible ; if 
fo, juſt in all bis Aftions, though we ( who have as 
much Capacityto meaſure the ſuſtice of Gads Attions as 
a Man born blind to judge of Colowrs ) haply may not diſ- 
rern it, What then need any Man trouble his Head whe- 
ther he be predeſtinated or no ? Let himlive juſtly and 
koneftly according ro the Religion of his Countrey, 
and refer himſelf to God for the reſt, ſince he is the Pot- 
ter, ard may ds what he pleaſe with the Veſſel. But 1 
leave the Re ader to find his Satisfattion in the Treatiſe 
T 
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it ſelf, fince it may be I derogate fromit by ſaying fo 
much before it. This Book, I dowbt not will find no warſe 
Entertainment than the Leviathan, bath in Regard of 
its Bulk, and that it doth not ſtrike ſo Home at the 
Miniſters a»d Catholick Party as - that did. And 
get here we muſt complain of Want of ' Sufficiency or Inge- 
awnity, to acknowledge the Truths, or confute the Er- 
rours of that Bock, which till it is done, we ſhall not 
connt the Author an Heretick, On this fide the Sea, 
befides the Dirt and Slander caſt on him in Sermons 
and Private Meetings, none hath put any Thing in Print 
againſt him, but My, Rolle, one who may be ſaid to 
have had ſo much Learning as to have bee: perpetually 
barking at the Works of the moſt learned, How he hath 
been received beyond Seas I know not, but certainly , nat 
without the Regret of the Catholicks , who bril/ding 
their Church on other Foundations than thoſe of the Scrt- 
ptures, «nd pretending Infallibility, Certitude, and 
Unity i= Religion , canmor but be diſcontented that 
theſe Prerogatives of Religion are taken away, net on!y 
from. Tradition, that is to ſay, from the Church, bu 
alſo from the Scriptures, and are inveſted in the Sy- 
pream Power of the Nation, be it of what Perſwaſion 
it will, 

Thus much, Reader , Ihave thought fit to acquaint 
thee with, that thuw mighteſt know what a Jewel thou 
haſt in thy Hands, which thou muſt accordingly value, 
not by the Bulk, but the Preciouſneſs. Thom haſt here 
in afew Sheets what might prove Werk enowgh for many 
thouſand Sermons and Exerciſes, and more than the 
Carcchiſms ard Confeſſions of a thouſand Afſemb- 
lies could furniſh thee with : Thou haſt what will caſt 
an Fiernal Blemiſh on all the Corner'd Caps of the 
Prieſts and Jeſuits, ard all the Black and White 

_ Caps 
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Caps of the Canting Tribe ; 0 be ſhort, Thos art 1ow 
acquainted with that Man, whe, in Matters of ſogreat 
Importance 4s _ Nec Salvation, farniſhes thee with 
better Inftruftion; thon haſt ever yet been 
= fr ery with, Joy Pr Perſwaſzon, Opt- 

nion, er Church ſcever rhas art of 3, of whom «nd 
his Works make the beſt Uſe then canſt, &c. Farewell. 
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TO THE 


Lord Marqueſs 
NE W-CASTLE. 


Right Honourable, 

Had once reſolved to anſwer my Lord 

Biſhops Obje&ions to my Book De C1vs 

in the firſt Place, as that which concerns 

me moſt, and afterwards to examine his 

Diſcourſe of LizzxTY and Necess1TY, 
which ( becauſe I had never uttered my Opinion 
of it ) concerned me the leſs. Bur it was 
your Lord(hip'sand my Lord Biſhop's Dehire tha 1 
_ with the /atrer, I was contented ſo 
Lord — preſent and ſubmit it to your 

's Judgement. 

And firſt I affure your Lordſhip I findin it 
no new Argument nei ny Scripture nor 
Reaſon, that I oy by often heard b which 
is as much as to ſay, I amnort & 

Fhe Preface is 2 had one; but it ar 
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eth even inthat, that he hath miſtaken the Queſtion. 
For whereas he ſayes thus, if 1 be free to write 
this Diſcoxrſe, I have obtained the Cauſe ; I deny 
that to be true, for 'tis enough to his Freedom 
of Writing, that he had not written it, unleſs he 
would himſelf, If he will obtain the Caule, he 
mult prove that before he writ it, it was not ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould prove it afterward. It may be 
his Lerdihip thinks it all one to ſay, 1 was free 
to write it, and, /* was not neceſſary I ſhould 
write itz but Ichink otherwiſe: for he is free 
todo a Thing, that may do it if he have the Will 
rodo it, and may forbear, if he have the Will to 
forbear. And yet if there bea Neceſſity that he 
ſhall have the il to do it, the Action is nece(- 
ſarily to follow : and if there be a Neceſſity that 
he ſhall have the #7 to forbear, the Forbearing 
aiſo will be neceſſary. The Queſtion therefore 
15 not, Whether a Man bea Free Agent, that is to 
ſay, Whether he can write or forbear , ſpeak or 
be filent according to his #7 ; but, Whether the 
Will to write, _ the will to forbear, come upon 
him according to his #4, or according to any 
Thing elſe in his own Power. I acknowledge this 
Liberty that I can do if I will; but to ſay, I can will if 
I ill, I take tobe an abſurd Speech, wherefore I 
cannot grant my Lord the Cauſe upon his Preface. 

In the next Place he maketh certain DiſtinCti- 
ons of Liberty,and faies he meaneth not Liberty from 
Sin, nor from Servitude, nor from Violence, but, 
from Neceſſity, Neceſſitation, Incvitability , and De- 
termination, to one, 

[chad been better to defize Liberty, than thus to 
diflingsi/h ;, for I anderſtand never the more ay 
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he means by Liberty, and though he ſay he means 
Liberty from Neceſſitation , yet I underſtand not 
how tuch a Liberty can be, and'tis a taking of the 
Queſtion without Proof : for what is elſe the 
Queſtion between us, but whether /«ch a Liberty 
be poſſible or not ? 

There are in the (arge Place other DiſtinCions, 
2s a Liberty of Exerciſe only ( which hecalls a Li- 
berty of Contradifiion , namely of doing not Good 
or Evil /mph, but of doing this or that good, or 
this or that evil reſpcfively) and a Liberty of Spe- 
cifcation and Exerciſe alſo ( which he calls a Liberty 
of Contraricty ) namely a Liberty not only to do 
Good or Evil, but alſo todo or not do this or that 
Good or Evil, 

And with theſe Diftinflioms his Lordſhip faies 
he clears the Coaſt, whereas in T ruth, he darken- 
eth his own Meaning and the Queſtion, not only 
with the Jargon of Exerciſe only, Specification alſo, 
Contraaiction, Contrariety, bat alſo with pretending 
Diſtinction where none is: For howis it poſlible 
that the Liberty of doing or not doing this or 
that Good or Kvil, can conlitt { as he faies iedoes 
m God and good Angels) without a Liberty of 
doing or not doing Good or Evil? 

The next Thing his Lordthip does, after clear- 
ing of the Coait, is the Dividing of his Forces ( as 
he calls them) into :w9 Squadrons, one of Places 
of Scriptures , the other of Reaſons , which Allegory 
he uſech. I ſuppoſe , becauſe he addreffeth cheDit- 
courſe to your Lordihip, who is a military Man. 
All that I have to (ay touching this, is, that I ob- 
ſerve a great Part of thoſe his Forces do look 
and march another way, and ſome of them fizkr 
among(t themle}ves. Þ And 
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Ang the firſt Place of Scripture taken from Numb. 
14. 1s one of thoſe that look another Way; 
Wort: If a Wiſe mile aVow, it is left :0 

{1/5y to eff abliſh it or male it 21/0, 

F O10 DOVES G moe vui that the Husband is a 

e and voluntary Arent , but not that js Cheice 

therem 1s not neceſſitated Or got determined to what 
he ſhall chuſe, by precedent%--eſary Caſes, 

For if there cone into the Hugs>and's Mind 
greater Good by eſtabliſhing than abrogating ſuch a 
Vouv, the Eſtabliſhing will follow neceſla: > ;and 
if the Evil that will follow in the Husband's Opini- 
on outweizh the Good, the Contrary muſt needs 
follow : and yet in this vis of unes Hepes 
and Fears, conſiſteth the Natur” of 7 cttion. So 
thata Man may both chooſe this, cu -11no7 but 
chooſe this, and conl(- quently Chooſing and Neceſſity 
are joyned together. 

The Second Place of Scripture is 7oſhna 24. 15. 
The third is 2 Sam. 24. 12. whereby 'tis Clearly 
proved , that there is Eleftion in AMan , but not 
proved that ſuch Elef#io was not neceſſitated by the 
Hopes, and Fears, and Conſiderations of Geedand 
Bad to follow,which depend not on the 4/1, nor 
are ſubject to Eleftion. And therefore one Anſwer 
ierves all ſuch Places, if there were a thouſand. 

But his Lordſhip ſuppoſing, it ſeems, I might 
anſwer, as I have done, that Neceſſity and Eleftion 
might ſtand together, and inſtance in the Actions 
of Children, Fools, Or brmte Beaſts, whoſe Fancies, L 
might ſay, are neceſſitated and determined tO one 3 
betore theſe his Proofs out of Scripture, deſires 
to prevent that Inſtance, and therefore ſaies that 
the Actions of C hildren, Fools, Maamen, and Beaſts, 


are 
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are indeed determined, but that they proceed not 
from Eleftion, nor from free, but from /portancoms 
Agents, As for example, thatthe Bee , when it 
maketh Honey, does it ſpont aneonſly ; and when the 
Spider makes his Web, he does it ſpontaneonſly, 
but not by Elefien. 

Though Inever meant troground my Anſwer 
upon the Experience of what Children, Fools, Mad- 
men, and Beaſts do ; yet that your Lordſhip may 
underſtand what can be meant by /portaneons, 
and how it diftereth from wo/wrrary, I will an- 
{wer that Diftin##ion, and ſhevv that it fighteth againſt 
its fellow Arguments. 

Your Lordſhip therefore is to conſider, that 
all velwntary Attions, where the Thing that indu- 
ceth the Will is not Fear,are called alſo ſportancoxs, 
and faid to be done by a Mans «wn Accord. As 
when a Man giveth Money voluntarily to ano- 
ther for Merchandiſe, or out of Afﬀection, he is 
faid to do it of his'own Accord, which in Latize 
is Sporte, and therefore the Action is ſpontane- 
ous ( though to give ones Money willingly to 
a Thief to avoid Killing, or throw it into 
the Sea to avoid Drowning, where the Motive 
is Fear, be not called ſpontaneons, ) But eve- 
ry ſpontaneons Action is not therefore voluntary, 
or voluntary preſuppoſes ſome precedent Delibe- 
ration, that is to fay, ſome Conſideration, and Me- 
ditation, of what is likely to fo/low, both upon 
the Doing , and abſtaining from the Action celi- 
berated of ; whereas many Actions are done of 
Our own Accord, and are therefore ſportaneons x, for 
which nevertheleſs, as my Lord thinks, wene- 
ver conſulted nor 4 in our (elves. As 
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when making no Queſtion nor any the leaſt 
Doubt in the World, but the Thing we are abour 
is good, we eat and walk, or in Anger ſtrike or revile, 
which my Lord thinks ſpontaneous, but not wolun- 
tary nor eleftive Aﬀtions, and with /#ch Kind 
of Actions, he ſaies Neceſſitation may ſtand, but 
not with ſuch a5 are voluntary, and proceed upon 
Elettion and Deliberation. Now if I make it appear 
to your Lordſhip, that thoſe Actions, which, he 
ſaies, proceed from Spontaneity, and which he a- 
{cribes to Children, Fools, Madmen and Beaſts, pro- 
ceed from Eleftion and Deliberation, and that Actions 
inconſiderate , raſh, and ſpontaneous, are ordinarily 
found in thoſe, that are by themſelves and many 
more thought as wi/e, or wiſer than ordinarily 
Men are, then my Lord Biſhop's Argument con- 
cludeth, that Neceſſiry and Elefion may ſtand to- 
gether, which is contrary to that which he intend- 
eth by all the reſt of his Arguments to prove. 

And firlt your Lordſhip's own Experience fur- 
niſhes you with Proof enough, that Horſes, Dogs, 
and other brute Beaffs, do demwr oftentimes up- 
on the Way they are to take, the Horle retiring 
zrom fome ſtrange Figure that he fees, and com- 
ing on again to avoid the Spur. And what elſe 
coth a Man that aeliberateth,. but one while pro- 
Jed toward Action, another while retire from 
it, as the Hope of preater Good dravs him, or the 
Tear of greater Evil drives him away. 

A Child may be ſo young as to do what it does 
without all Deliberation, but that is but till it have 
the Chance to be hurt by doing of ſome- 
har, or till it be of Age to underſtand the 
Rod : for the Actions, wherein he hath once had 
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a Check, ſhall be deliberated on the ſecond Time 

Fools and Madmen manifeſtly deliberate no leſs 
than the wiſc# Men, _, they make not fo 
good a Cheice, the Images of Things being by DiC 
eaſe altered. 

For Bees and Spiders, if my Lord Biſhop had had 
ſo little to do as to be a Spectatour of their Actions, 
he would have confeſſed not only Eleftion but 
Art, Prudence and Policy in them, very near equal 
t9 that of Mankind. Of Bees, Ariſtotle ſaies, their 
Life is Civil. | 

Again, his Lordſhip is deceived if he think 
any [port aneons Action after once being checked 
in it, differs from an Action voluntary and ele- 
tive: for even the ſetting of a Mans Foot, in 
the Poſture for walking, and the Action of ordinary 
Eating, was once deliberated of how and when it 
thould be done, and though afterward it became 
eaſie and habitual, ſo as to be done without Fore- 
thor git ;, yet that does not hinder but that the Act is 
voluntary, and proceedeth from Elettion. So allo are 
the r4/heſt Actions of Chelerick Perions voluntary and 
upon DLeliberation : for who is there but very young 
Children, that hath not c«»ſidered when and how 
far he ought, or (afely may ſtrike or revile? See- 
ing then his Lordſhip agrees with me, That ſuch 
Actions are meceſſirared, and the Fancy of thoſe 
that do them determined to the Aion they do, 
it follows, out of his Lordſhip's own Doctrine, 
That the Liber of Eleftion does not take away 


the Neceſſity of elefting this or that individual 
Thing, And thus one of his Arguments fights 
againſt another. 


The ſecond Argument from Scriprure confiſterh in 
T 4 Hiſtorie. 
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Hiſtories of Men that did one Thing, when if 
they would, they might have done another z the 
Places aretwo : Oneis 1 Kings 3.11. where the 
Hiſtory ſaies, God was pleaſed that So/omon, who 
might, if he would, have asked Riches, or Revenge, 
did nevertheleſs ask i/dom at Gods Hands 3 t 
other is the Words of S. Peter to Ananias, Acts 
F. 4. Aﬀter it was ſold, was it not in thine own 
Power ? 

To which the Anſwer is the ſame with that I 
anſwered to the former Places, that they prove 
there is Ele#ion, but do not diſprove the Neceſſiry, 
which I maintain, of what they ſo elect. 

The fourth Argument ( for tothe third and fifth 


I fhall make but one Anſwer) is to this Effect ; If 


the Decree of God, or his Foreknowledge, or the Influence 
of the Stars, or the Concatenation of Cauſes, or the Phyſical 
or Moral Efficacy of Canſes, or the laſt Dittate of the 
Underſtanding, or whatſoever it be, do take away true 
Liberty, then Adam before his Fall had no true Liber- 
ty. Quicquid oftendes mihi fic incredulus oai. 

That which I ſay neceſſitateth and determinateth 
every Aion ( that his Lordſhip may no longer 
doubt of my Meaning ) is the Summ of all Things, 
which being now exiſtent, conduce and concur to the 
Preduttion of that Attion hereafter, whereof if any one 
Thing now were wanting, the Effett could not be pro- 
duced. This Concourſe of Canſes, whereof every 
one is determined to be ſuch as it is by a like Con- 
courle of former Cauſes, may well be called ( in 
Reſpe&t they were all fetand ordered by the E- 
ternal Cauſe ofall Things, God Almighty ) the 
Decree of God. 

But that the For-4now/rdge of God ſhould be a 


Cauſe 
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Cauſe of any Thing, cinnort be truely (aid, ſeeing 
Foreknowledge is Knowledge, and Knowledge de- 
pends on the Exiſtence of the Things known, and 
not they on it. 

The Influence of the Stars is but a ſmall Part 
of the whole Cauſe, conſiſting of the Concourſe 
of all Agents. 

Nor the Concomrſe of all Canſes make one 
ſimple Chai» or Concatenation, but an innumera- 
ble Number of Chains , joyned together, not 
in all Parts, but in the firſt Link God Almighty ; 
and conſequently the whole Cauſe of an Event, 
doth not always depend on one ſingle Chain, 
bur on rogether. 

Natwnral Efhicacy of Objetts does determine wo 
luntary Agents, and neceſſicates the Will, and con- 
ſequently the A#ion ; bur for Aora! Efhcacy, I 
underſtand not what he means. 

The laſt Diftate' of the Judgement, concerning 
the Good or Bad, that may follow on any Action, 
is not properly the whole Cauſe, butthe laſt Part 
of it, and yet may be faid to produce the Effect 
xeceſſarity, 1n ſuch Manner as the laſt. Feather may 
be faid to break a Horſes Back, when there were 
ſo many laid on before as there wauted bur that 
One to do it. 

Now for his Argwrent, that if the Concomrſe of alt 
the Canſes neceſſitate the Effett, that then it follows, 
Adam had no .irne Liberty : I deny the Conſe- 
_—_ for I make not only the £fett, but alſo 

Eleftion, of that particular Effect neceſſary, in 
as much as the Will it felf, and each; Propenfion 
of a Man during his Deliberation, is as much 
neceſſitated, ang depends on a 1uthicient Cauſe 

as 
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as any Thing elſe whatſoever. As for Example, 
it is no more neceſſary that Fire ſhould burn, 
than that a Man or other Creature, whoſe Limbs 
be moved by Fancy, ſhould have Elettion, that is 
Liberty, to do what he hath a Fancy todo, though it 
be not in his will or Power to chooſe his Fancy, or 
chooſe his Flettion and Will. 

This Doctrine, becauſe my Lord Bithop faies he 
hates, I doubt had better been ſuppreſled , as it 
thould have been, if both your Lordſhip and he 
had not prefled me to an Anſwer. 

The Arguments of greateſt Conſequence, are the 
third and the fifth, and they fall both into one, 
namely, ; If there be a Neceſſity of all Events, that it 
will follow, That Praiſe and Reprehenſion, and Reward and 
Puniſhment are all wain, and unjuſt, and that if God 
[honla openly forbid, and ſecretly neceſſitate the ſame Attion, 
puniſhing Men fir what they could not avoid, there would 
be no Belief among them of Heaven and Hell. 

To oppoſe hereunto I muſt borrow an Anſwer 
fromS. Pazl, Rom. 9. 17. Fromthe 1 1. Verſe of the 
Chapter to the 18. is laid down the very ſame 
Objection in theſe Words : 1hen they ( meaning 
Eſan and Jacob ) were yet unborn, and had done neither 
Good nor Evil, that the Purpoſe of God according to Ele- 
ttion, not by Works, but by him that calleth, might re- 
main firm, it was ſaid unto her ( vis. Rebecca ) That 
the elder ſhould ſerve the 'younger , &C. What then 
[hall we ſay? Is there Injuſtice withGod? Ged forbid, 
It is mot therefore in him that wilteth, nor in him that 
rwnneth, but in God that ſheweth Mercy, For the Scri- 
prure ſaith to Pharaoh, I have ſtirred thee up that 1 
might ſhew my Power in thee, and that my Name might 
be ſet forth in all the Earth, Therefore whom God _— 
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he hath Mercy on,and whom he willeth he hardeneth. Thus 
you ſee the Caſe put by S. Pas/, is the ſame with 
that of my Lord Bithop, and the ſame Objection 
in theſe Words following : 

Thou wilt ask me then, Why does God yet complain, 
for who hath reſiſted his Will ? 

To this therefore the Apoſtle anſwers, not by 
denying it was God's 4/1, or that the Decree of 
God concerning Eſa» was not before he had fin- 
ned, or that Eſaw was not neceſſitated to do 
what he did ; but thus s Who art thou O Man, that 
interregateſt God ? ſhall the Work (ay to the Workman, 
Why haſt thou made me thus ? Hath net the Potter Pow- 
er over the Clay, of the ſame Stuff to make one Veſſel 
to Honour, another to Diſhonour * According there- 
fore to this Anſiver of S. P4u/, I anfiwer my Lord's 
Objection, and ſay, the Power of God alone with- 
out other Helps is ſufhcient 7-/fification of any 
Action he doth, That which Men make amongſt 
themſelves here by Pacts and Covenants , and 
call by the Name of Juſtice, and according where- 
unto Men are accounted and termed right| 
juſt or »njuſt , is not that by which God Al. 
mighty's Actions are to be meaſured or called juſt 
no more than his Counſels are to be meaſured 
by Humane Wiſdom. That which he does, is 
made juſt by his doing it ; juſt,l ſay, in him, though 
not always juſt in us. 

For a Man that ſhall command a Thing openly, 
and piot m_ny the Hinderance of the ſame, if 
be puniſh him that he ſo commandeth, for not 


doing it, it is unjuſt. So alſo, his Counſels are 
therefore not in vain, becaute they be his, whe- 
ther we ſee the Uſe of them or nor. a—_ 
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afflicted :76, he did obje&t no Sin —— 
ſtifed his atflicting of him, by telling him ofhi 
Power. Haſt thox, ſaith God, an Arm like mine ? Where 
wer thou when I laid the Foundations of the Earth ? and 
the like. So our Saviowr , concerning the Man 
that was born bliad, ſaid, it was not for his Sin, 
or for his Parents Sin, but that the Power of God 
might be ſhewn in him. Beafts are ſubje& to 
Deathand Torments, yet they cannot (in, it was 
Gods will they ſhould be fo. Power irreſiſtible 
juſtifies all ABtions, really and properly, in whomſo- 
ever it be found, leſs Power does not, and be- 
cauſe ſuch Power is inGod only, he muſt needs 
be juſt in all Actions, and we, that not compre- 
hending his Counſels, call him to the Barr, com- 
mit Injuſtice in it. 

I am not ignorant of the uſual Reply to his 
Anſwer, by diſtinguiſhing between #il/and Per- 
miſſion, as that Almighty does indeed ſome- 
times permit Sins, and that he alſo foreknoweth 
that the Sin he permitteth, ſhall be committed, 
but doesnot will it, nor neceſſitate if. : 

I know alſo they diſtinguiſh the - Action from 
the Sin of the Action, ſaying , that God Al- 
mighty does indeed cauſe the Aion, whatſoever 
Action it be, butnot the Sinfuineſs or Irregalarity 
of it, that is, the Diſcordance between the Attion 
and the Law. Such DiſtinCtions as theſe dazzle 
my Underſtanding ; I find no Difference between 
the Fillto have a Thing done, and the Permiſſion 
© do it, when he that permitteth can” hinder ir, 
and knows that it will be done unleſs he hinder 
it. Nor find I any Difference berween an Afi 
and the $i» of that Action ; as for Example, be- 

rween 
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eween the killing of Uriah, and the Sin of David 
in killing Uriah, nor when one is Caſe both of 
the Aion and of the Law, how another can, be- 
cauſe of the Diſagreement berween them, no more 
than how one Man making a longer and a ſhorter 
Garment, another can make the Inequality that 
is between them. This I know; God cannot fin, 
becauſe his doing a Thing makes it juſt, and conſe- 

ently, no Sin 3 as alſo becauſe whatſoever can 
in, is ſubje&t ro anothers Law, which God is 
not. And therefore 'tis Blaſphemy to ſay, God 
can fin; but to ſay, that God can fo order the 
World, as a Sin may be neceflarily cauſed there- 
by ina Man, Ido got fee how it is any Diſho- 
nour to him. Howſoever, if ſuch or other Diſftin- 
Eions can make it clear, that $. Paul did not 
think E/as's or Pharach's Actions proceeded from 
the will and Purpoſe of Ged, or that proceeding 
from his Will, could not therefore without In- 
juſtice be blamed or puniſhed, I will, afſoon as I 
underſtand them, turn unto my Lord's Opinion ; 
for I now hold nothing in all this Queſtion be- 
twixt us, but what ſeemeth to me, not obſcurely, 
but moſt expreſly ſaid in this place by S. Paz. 
And thus much in Anſwer to his Places of Scri- 
PLUre. 
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To the Arguments from Reaſon. 


F the Arguments from Reaſon , the 
firſt is that which his Lordſhip ſaith, 
is drawn from 'Zeno's beating of his 


Man, which is therefore called Arg«- 
mentum baculinum, that is to lay, 2 wooden Argu- 
ment: The Story is this, Zen. held, That all 
Actions were -necellary ; his Man therefore be- 
ing for ſome Fault beaten, excuſed himſelf upon 
the Neceſſity of it : to avoid this Excuſe, his 
Maſter pleaded likewiſe the Neceſſity of beating 
him. So that not he that maintained , but he 
that derided the Neceſſity, was beaten, contra'y 
to that his Lordſhip would inferr. And the 
Argument was rather withdrawn than drawn from 
the Soy: 

The ſecond Argument is taken from certain In- 
conveniences which his Lordſhip thinks would fol- 
low ſuch an Opinion. It is true that ill uſe might be 
made of it, and therefore your Lordſhip and my 
Lord Biſhop, ought, at my Requeſt, ro keep pri- 
vate whatlI ſay here of it. But the Inconveniences 
are indeed none, and what Uſe ſoever he made 
of Truth, yer Truth is Truth, and now the Queſti- 
on 15 not, What is fit to be preached, but, What is 


e. | 
The firſt Inconvenience he ſaies, isthis 3 That 
the 
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the Laws, which prohibit any Action, will be tnjuſt, 

2. That all Conſultations are wain, 

3. That admonitions to Men of Under ftanding, ave 
S of no more Uſe, than to Children, Feels, and Mad. 
men, 

4. That Praiſe, Diſpraiſe, Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, AYC nn Vain, 

5, 6. That Connſels, Atts , Arms, Books, Inſtrn- 
ments, Stway, Twutours, Medicines, are in vain. 

To which Arguments his Lordſhip expecting 
I ſhould anſwer, by ſaying, the Ignorance of the 
Event were enough to make us uſe the Means, 
adds ( as it were a Reply tomy An{wer foreſeen ) 
theſe Words : Alas ! how ſhould owr not knowing 
the Fuent be a ſufficient Motive to make us uſe the Means? 
Wherein his Lordſhip faies right, but my Anfirer 
1s not that which he expecteth : 1 an{iver, 

Firſt, that the receſſiry of an A#iz: doth nor 
make the Laws that prohibit it, wjyf#. To ler 
paſs, that not the Neceſſity, but the it to break 
the Law, maketh the Action «»j«ff, becauſe the 
Law regardeth the il, and no other precedent 
Cauſes of Action. And to let pals, thatno Lew 
can poſſibly be «ft, in as much as every Man 
maketh ( by his Conſent ) the Law he is bound 
to keep, and which conſequently muſt be juſt, 
unleſs a Man can be unjuſt co himſelf. I ſay, whar 
neceſſary Cauſe ſoever precede an Ation, yer if 
the Action be forbidden, he that doth it willingly 
may juſtly be puniſhed. For Inſtance , ſuppote 
the Law on Pain of Death prohibit Stealing, and 
that there be a Man , who by the Strength of 
Temptation is neceſſitated to ſteal, and is thereup. 

On 
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on put to Death, does not this Puniſhment deter 
others from Theft ? Is it not a Cauſe that others 
ſteal not ? Doth it not frame and make their 
Wills to Juſtice ? 

To make the Law, is therefore to make a Cas/e 
of 7uſtice , and to neceſſitate Juſtice 3 and co &= 
quently, 'tis no Injuſtice to make ſach a Law. 

Intention of the Lew isnot to grieve the 
Delinquent, for that which is paſt, and not tobe 
undone 3 but to make him and others js, that 
elſe would not be {o, and reſpecteth not the evil 
A paſt, but the Good rocome, in o much as with- 
out the good Intention for the future, no paſt 
AR of a Delinquent could juſtifie his Killing in 
the Sight of God. But you will ſay, How is it 
juſt to kill one Man to amend another, if what 
were done were neceſſary ? To this I anſwer, that 
Men are juſtly killed, not for that their A#ions 
are not neceſſitated, but becauſe they are noxious, 
and they are ſpared and preſerved whoſe Actions 
are not noxious. For where there is no Law, 
thereno Killing nor any thing elſe can be unjuſt ; 
and by the Right of Nature, we deſtroy ( with- 
out being unjuſt ) all that is noxious, both Beaſts * 

Men ; and for Beaſts we kill them juſtly, when 
we doit in order to our own Preſervation, and 
yetmy Lord himlelf confeſlerh, that their Actions 
as being only ſpent aneou's, and nor free, are all 
neceſſitated and determined to that one Thing 
they ſhall do. For Men, when we make Soci- 
eties or Commonwealths we lay not down our 
Righe to kill, excepting in certain Caſes, as Mur- 
ther, Theft or other offenſive Action 3 {0 yr 
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the Right, which the Commonnealth hath to put 
a Man to Death for Crimes, is not created by 
the Zaw, but remains from the firſt Right of Na- 
tre, which every Man hath to preſerve himfelf ; 
for that the Law doth not take the Right away 
in the Cafe of Criminals, who were by the Law 
excepted. Men are not therefore put to Death, 
or puniſhed, for that their Theft proceedeth from 
Elettion ; but becauſe it was noxions and contrary 
to Mens Preſervation, and the Puniſhment con- 
ducing to the Preſervation of the reſt, in as much 
as to puniſh thoſe that do voluntary Hurt, and 
none elſe, frameth and maketh Mens ik: ſuch 
as Men would have them. And thus it is plain, 
that from the Nereſſity of a volwntary Adtion, can- 
not be inferred the Mjnſtice of the Law that for- 
biddeth it, or the Magiſtrate that punitheth ir. 
Secondly, I deny that it maketh Conſultations 
to be in vain, 'tis the Conſultation that canſeth 2 
Man, and neceſſitaterh him to chooſe rodo one Thing 
rather than another : ſo that unleſs a Man f 
that that Cauſe is in vain which neceſhratet 
the Effect, he cannot infer the Superfluouſneſs 
of Conſultation out of the Neceſſity of the Election 
proceeding from it. But it ſeemerh his Lordſhip 
reaſons thns, If I muſt do this rather than thar, 
ſhall do this rather than that, though I conſulc 
not at all z which isa falſe by wp and a falſe 
e, and no better than this, If T ſhall 
live till to morrow, I thall live till co morrow, 
though I run my elf through with a Sword to 
day. K there be a yg A t .an Action ſhall 
be done; or that any - fhalt be —_ 
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paſs, it does not therefore follow, that there is 
noching neceſlarily requiſite as a Means to brin 
it to paſs 3-and therefore when it is determined, 
that one Thing ſhall be choſen before another, 'tis 
determinedalſo for what Cauſe it ſhall fo be choſen, 
which Caule, for the moſt part 15 Deliberation or 
Conſ/tation, and therefore Conſultation is not in 
vain, and indeed the leſs in vain by how much 
the Election is more neceſſitated , if Afore and 
Leſs had any Place in Neceſſity, | 

The ſame Anſwer is to be given to the third ſup- 
poſed Inconvenience,namely,that Admonitions are in 
vain; for the Admonitions are Parts of Conſul- 
tation, the Admonitor being a Counſellour for the 
Time to him that is admonuthed. 

The fourth pretended Inconvenience is, that 
Praiſe, Diſpraiſe, Reward and Puniſhment will be 
in vaiz, To which Ianſwer, that for Praiſe and 
Diſpraiſe, they depend not at all on the Neceſſity 
of the Action praiſed or diſpraiſed. For what is 
it elſe t5p1naiſe, but roſay a Thing is good ? Good I 
ſay for me, or for (ome Body elle, or for the State 
and Commonwealth > And what is it to fayan 
Action is good, but-to ſay it is as I would with ? 
or as another would haye it, or according to the 
Will of the State? that is to ſay, according to 
the Law. Does my Lord think that no Action 
can pleaſe me, or him, or the Commonwealth, 
that ſhould proceed from Neceſſity > Things may 
be thereſore neceſſary, and yet Praiſe-wor- 
thy, as alſo neceſſary, and yet diſpraiſed , and 
neither of them both in vain, becauſe Praiſe and 
Diſpraiſe, and likewiſe Reward and Puniſhment, do 
»y Example make and conform the Will to ou 
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and Evil. It was a very great Praiſe in mhOKt: 


nion, that Velleins Paterculus g1VeS Cato, W 
he ſaies that he was Good by Natwe, & quia 
aliter eſſe non potnit, 

To the fifth and ſixth Inconveniences, that Coun- 
fels, Arts, Arms, Inſtruments, Books, Study, Medicines, 
and the like would be ſ#perfluons , the ſame An- 
{wer ſerves as to the former, that is ro ſay, that 
this Conſequence, If the Effet ſhall neceſſarily come 
to paſs, then it ſhall come to paſs without its Canſer, 
15 a falſe one, and thoſe things named Countels, 
Arty, Arms, &c. are the Cauſes of theſe Et- 

ects. 

His Lord(hip's third ument conſiſterh in 
other Inconvemiences, which he faith will follow; 
namely, Impiety and Negligence of religious Duties, 
as Repentance, and Zea! to God's Service, &c. 

To which I anſwer as to the reſt , that they 
follow not. I muſt confeſs, if we confider the 
—_— Part of Mankind, not as they ſhould be, 

t as they are, that is, as Men, whom either 
the Study of acquiring Wealth, or Preferment , 
or whom the Appetite of ſenſual Delights, or 
the Impatience of meditating, or the rath Em- 
bracing of wrong Principles have made unapt to 
diſcuſs the Truth of Things: I muſt, I fay, con- 
fels that the Diſpute of this Queſtion will ra- 
cher hurt than help their Piety ; and therefore if 
his Lordſhip had not defired this Anſwer, I ſhould 
not have written it, nor do I write it but in Hopes 
your Lordihip and His will keep it private. Ne- 
vertheleſs in very Truth, the Neceſſity of Events 
does not of it (elf draw with it any Impiety at all. 
For Piety conſtſteth only in —_ Things; one that 
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we honour God in our Hearts, which is, that we 
think as highly of his Power as we can, ( for to ho- 
gour any 1 hung is hong elſe but to think it co be 
of great Power.) The other is, that apts ov: that 
Honour and Eſteem by our Words and Actions, 
which is called Cx/:»s, or Worſhip of God. He 
2 nx that thinketh that all Things proceed 
om God's Eternal Will, and conſequently are ne- 
ceſſary, does he not think God Omnipotent > Does 
he noteſteem of his Power as highly as is poſhble > 
which is to honour God as much as may be in 
his Heart. Again, he that thinketh ſo, is he not 
more apt by external! Ads and Words to acknow- 
ledge it, than he that thinketh otherwiſe 2 yet is 
this external Acknow| the ſame Thing 
which we call worſhip. that this Opinion for- 
tifies Piety in both Kinds, external internal , 
therefore is far from deſtroying it. And far Ke- 
pentance, Which is nothing elſe but a glad Returning 
into the right Way, after the Griet of being out 
of the Way ; though the Cauſe that made him go 
aſtray were neceſſary, yet there is no Reaſon w y 
he ſhould not grieve ; and againthough the Caule 
why he returned into the Way were neceſlary , 
there remained {til] the Cauſes of Joy. So that 
the Neceſſity of the Actions taketh away neither 
of thoſe Parts of Repentance, Grief for the Errour, 

and Joy for Returning. 
And- for Prayer, w he ſaith that the Ne- 
- ceſſity of Things deſtroy Prayer, I deny itz for 
though Prayer be none of the Cauſes that move 
Gods will (his Will being unchangeable ) yet 
fince we find in God's Word, he will not give his 
Bleflings but to thoſe that ask, the deges of 
ayer 
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Prayer is the ſame. Prayer is the Gift of God no 
leſs than the Bleſſing, and the Prayer is decreed 
together in the ſame Decree wherein the Bleſ- 


{ing is decreed. 'Tis manife(t that sgiving 15 
no cauſe of che Bleſſing paſt, = i5 
ok ſure and _— yet even amongſt Men 
nks is inUſe as an Acknowledgment of the Be- 
neht paſt, though we ſhould expect nonew Bene- 
fit for our Gratitude. And Prayer to God Almigh- 
ty is but Thankſgiving for Gods Bleſſings in gene- 
ral, and though it precede the particular Thing 
we ask, yet it is nota Cauſe or Means of ir, but 
a Signification that we expect nothing bur from 
God. in {uch Manner, as he, not as we, will ; 
and our Saviour by Word of Mouth bids us pray, 
Thy Wil, not our Will, be de, and by Example 
reaches us the ſame, for he prayed thus, Father if 
it be thy Will, let this Cap paſr, &c. The End 
of Prayer, as of Thanklztving, is not to move 
but to hwewy God Almighty , in acknowledg- 
ing that what we ask can be effected by him only. 

The fourth Argument from Reaſon is this, The Or- 
der, Beanty and Perfeftion of the World requireth that 
in the Univerſe ſhould be Agents of all Sorts;, ſome 
neceſſary, ſome free, ſome contingent, He that ſhall 
make all Things neceſſary, or all Things free, or all 
T hings contingent, doth overthrow the Branty and Per- 
fettion of the World, 

In which Argument I obſerve firſt a Contra? 
fins for ſeeing he that maketh any Thing, 
in that he maketh ir,  maketh it to be ne- 
ceſſearyz it followerth that he that maketh all 
Things, maketh all Things neceſſarily to be : As 
if a Work-man make a Garment, the Garmeat 
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maſt neceflarily be z ſo if God make every Thing, 
every Thing muſt neceſlarily be. Perhaps the 
Beauty of the World requireth (though we know 
it not ) that ſome Agents ſhould work with- 
out Deliberation ( which his Lordihip calls zece/- 
ſary Agents) and ſome Agents with Deliberati- 
on (and thoſe both he and I call free Agents ) 
and that ſome Agents ſhould work, and we nor 
know how as their Effects we both call Cor- 
ringents ) but this hinders not but that he that 
gelecteth may haye his Ele&ion neceſlarily determin- 
ed to one by former Cauſes, and that which is con- 
tingent and imputed to Fortune , be nevertheleſs 
neceſſary and depend on precedent neceſlary Caules, 
For by contingent, Men do not mean that which 
hath =o Cauſe, but that which hath not for Cauſe, 
any Thing that we perceive : As for Example , 
when a Traveller meets with a Showre, the Jour- 
ney had a Canſe, and the Rain had a Cauſe ſufh- 
cient to produce itz but becauſe the Journey caul- 
ed not the Rain, nor the Rain the —_ lay 
they were contingent one to another. And thus 
you ſee that though there be three ſorts of Events, 
neceſſary, contigent, and free, yet they may be all 
neceflary without Deſtruction of the Beauty or 
Perfection of the Univerſe. 

To the firſt Argument from Reaſon , which 
15, that if Liberty be taken away , the Nature and 
formal Reaſon of Sin is taken away; I an{wer by de- 
nying the Conſequence : The Nature of Sin con- 
futeth in chis, that the Ae» done proceed from 
our il and be againſt the Law, A Judge in 
judging whether it be Sin or no, which is done 
2ganit theLaw, looks at no higher Cauſe « of ths 
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Aion, than the Will of the Doer. Now when 
I fay the Action was meceſſary, I do not ſay it 
was done againf® the Will of the Doer, bur 
with his Will, and meceſſarily, becauſe Mans 
Will, that is every Volition or Ac of the Will 
and Purpoſe of Man had a ſufficient, and therefore 


a neceſſary Cauſe, and conſequently every voluntary 
Aion was neceſſitated. An Action therefore 


may be wluntary and a Sin, and nevertheleſs be 
neceſſary 3 becauſe God may afflict by a 
Right derived from his Omniperence , though Sin 
were not, and becauſe the Example of Puniſh- 
ment on voluntary Sinners, is Cauſe that 
roduceth Juſtice, and maketh Sin leſs frequent , 
or God to punith ſuch Sinners (as I have ſaid 
before) is no Injuſtice. And thus you have my 
Anſwer to his Lordſhip's Objections both out of 


Scripture, and from Reaſon. 
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Cirtam Diſtinetons which bis Lordſhip 
ſuppoſing might be brought to evade his 


Arguments, are by him removed. 


HE faies a Man may perhaps anſwer, that 
the Neceſſity of Things held by him, is not 
a Stvical Neceffity, but a Chriſtian Neceſſity, &c. 
But this Diſtin#ion I have not uled, nor indeed ever 
heard before, nor could I think any Man could 
make Stoical and Chriſtian txo Kinds of Neceſſi- 
ty, though they may be two Kinds of Doftrime. 
Nor have I drawn my Anſwer to his Lordſhip's 
Arguments from the Authority of any Sect, 
rn from the Nature of the Things them- 
elves. 

But here I muſt take Notice of certain 
Words of his Lordſhips in this Place, as making 
againſt his own Tenet. here all the Cauſes,laith he, 
being joyned together, and ſubordinate one to another, 
do make but one total Canſe, if any one Canſe ( much 
more the firſt) in the whole Series or Subordina- 
tion of Cauſes, be neceſſary, it determines the reſt, 
and without Doubt maketh the Effett neceſſary. For 
that which I call che acceſſary Cauſe of any Ef- 
k&, is the joing together of all Cauſes ſobordi- 
nate to the fir{t,into one total Cauſe. If any of theſe, 
faith he, eſpecially the firſt, produce its Effett neceſſa- 
7ily, then all the reſt ae determined, Now it is 

mani- 
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manifeſt, that the firſt Cauſe is a neceſſary Cauſe 
of all che Effects that are next and immediateto 
it, and therefore by his Lordſhip's own Reaſon all 
Effects are neceſlary. 

Nor is that Dilti of Neceſſary in Reſpe&t 
of the firſt Cauſe, and Neceſlary in Reſpect of ſecond 
Caſes, mine 5 it does ( as his Lordihup well notes) 
imply a Contradiction. But the Diſtin&ion of 
free ito free from Compulſion, and free from Neceſſi- 
zation, 1 acknowledge. For to be pu from Compal ſ5- 
mn is to do a Thing (o as Terrowr be not the Cauſe 
of his mit todoits; fora Man is then only faid 
to be compelled, when Fear makes him willing 
© it: As when a Man —_ throws lus 
Goods into the Sea to ſave himſelf, or ſubmits to 
his Enemy for Fear of being killed. Thus all 
Men that do any Thing for Love, or Feverge, or 
Luft, are free from Compulſion, and yet their Acti- 
ons may be as neceſſary as thoſe that are done 
by Compulfjon 3 for ſometimes other Paſſions 
work as forcibly as Fear. But free {rom Neceſſita- 
rior, I fay, no Man can be, and 'tis chat which 
his Lordihup undertook to difprove. 

This Diſtint#on, his Lord{hip {ays, uſes to be 
fortified by two Reaſons ( but they are not mine. ) 
The firſt he ſays, is, that it is granted by all 
Divines, that an Hypothetical Neceſſity, or Neceſſi- 
ty upon Suppoſition , iy tous with Liberty. 
That you may underſtand this, I will give you 
an Example of Hypothetical Neceſſity. 1 ſhall 
live, I ſhall ear. This is an Hypothetical Neceſſity. 
Indeed it is a neceſſary Propoſition, that 1s to 
fay, itis that that Propotition ſhould 
be true whenſoever uttered, but 'tis = 
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the Neceſſity of the Thing, nor is it therefore 
neceſlary that the Man ſhould live, nor that the 
Man ſhould eat. I donot uſe to fortife my Diſtin- 
&ions with ſuch Reaſons, let his Lordſhip confute 
them how hewill, it contents me; But I would 
have your _—_ take Notice hereby , how 


eal1e _— ina Thing, ( but withal falſe ) with 
the grave Uſage of ſuch Terms as Hypothetical Ne 
ceſſity, and Neceſſity upon Sppoſerion, and ſuch like, 
Terms of School-Men —_ obcured and made 


to _ ofound Learning 
ond Reafon r A may confirm the Diſtin- 


Gion wy ce from lſron ree from Ne- 
oſſacis, ſp * nag Fe Cofnad, good Angels 
do TT are more free tian 
we. Ns Reon iy, an had no need of, « 
I think it ſo far forth od. as it is true 
God and good Angels do Good d neceſſarily, bw 
yet are to bur becauſel find not in the Arti- 
cles of our Faith, nor in the Decrees of our 
Church, fer down in what _ I am to con- 
ceive God and good Angels tro work by Ne- 
ceſſity, or in what Sence they work freely, I ſuf 
my Sentence in that Point, and am an. 
rent that there be a Freedom from 'Compwlſion, and 
yer no Freedom from Neceſſitation , as hath 
— in that a Man may be neceſſitated to 
me Action without Threats and without Fear 
_ Danger. But how my Lord can avoid the 
Conſi ſting together of Freedom and Neceſſity, x44 
ing God and good Angels are freer than 
and yet do Good neceflarily, that we muſt exa- 
mine : 7 confeſs, faith he, that God and good Angels 


are mere free than we, that i is, imtenſruely in Degree of 
reedom, 
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Freedom, not extenſively in the Latitude of the ObjeFt, 
according to a Liberty of Exerciſe not of Specification, 
Again, we have here two Diſtin&ions that 
are no Diſtin&ions , but made to ſeem ſo by 
Terms invented by I know not whom to cover 
Ignorance, and blind the Underſtanding of the 
Reader : For it cannot be conceived that there 
is any Liberty greater, than fora Man to do what 
he will, One Heat may be mote intenſive than 
another, but not one Liberty than another 3 he 
that can do what he will, hath all Liberty poſhble, 
and he that cannot hath none at all. Alſo Liberty 
( ashis Lordſhip op the Schools call it ) of Exer- 
ciſe, which is as I have ſaid before, a Liberty 
to do or not todo, cannot be without a Liberty 
( which they call ) of Specification, that is to ſay, 
a Liberty todo, or not todo this or that in parti- 
cular. For how can a Man conceive he hath Li- 
_ to do any Thing, that hath not Liberty 
to do this, or that, or ſomewhat in particular ? 
If a Man be forbidden” in Lent to eat this, and 
that, and every other particular Kind of Fleſh, 
how can he be underſtood to have a Liberty to 
eat Fleſh, more than he that hath no Licenceat 
all? You may by this again ſee the Vanity of 
Diſtin&ions uſed in the Schools, and I do not doubt 
but that the Impoſing of them, by Authority of 
Dottors in the Church, hath been a great Cauſe 
that Men have laboured , though by Sedition 
andevil Courſes, to ſhake them off z for nothing 
is more apt to beget Hatred, than the Tyranmuzing 
oyer Mens Reaſon and Underſtanding, eſpecially 
when it is done, not by the Scriptures, by 
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the Pretence of Learning, and more Judgement 
than that of other Men. 

In the next Place his Lordſhip bringeth two 
Arguments againſt Diſtinguiſhing between free 
from compalſion and free from Neceſſitation. 

The firſt is, that Eletien is oppoſite not only 
to Coattion Or Compulſion, but alſo Neceſſtation or 
Determination to one. This is it he was to prove 
from the Beginning, and therefore bringeth no 
new Argument to prove it, and ſothoſe brought 
formerly, I have already anſwered. And in thi 
Place I deny again , that Eleftion is oppoine 
to either z For when a Man is compelled, for 
Example, to ſubje& himſelf ro an y or 
to dye, he hath ſtill Election lefthim, and a De- 
liberation to bethink which of the Two he can 
better endure. And he that is led to Priſon 
by Force, hath Ele&tion, and may deliberate whe- 
ther he will be hal'd and traind on the Ground, 
or make uſe of his own Feet: Likewiſe 
when there is no Compw!ſion, but the Strength of 
Temptation to do an evil Action, being greater than 
the Motives to abſtain, it — 
him to the Doing of itz yet he deliberates while, 
ſometimes, the Motives to do, ſometimes the 
Motives to forbear are working on him, and con- 
ſequently he e/e&eth which he will. But common- 
ly when we fee and know the Str that moves 
us, we acknowledge Neceſſity; but when we ſee not, 
or mark not the Force that moves us, we then 
think there is none, and that it is not Cawſes but 
Liberty that producecth the Action. Hence it is 
that they think he does not chooſe this, that >, 

ceſſicy 
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ceſhty chooles itz but they might as well ſay, 
Fire doth not burn, becauſe it burns of Neceflity. 
The fecond Argument is not ſo much an Ar- 
gument as a Diſtinction, to thew in what Sence 
it may be (aid that vu/mrrary Attions are neceſſi- 
razed, and in what Sence not. And therefore his 
Lord(hip alledgeth , as from the Authority of 
the Schools, ( and that which rippeth up the Bat- 
tom of the Zxeſtion ) that there is a double Ah 
of the #4. The one, he fayes, is A:tns imperatus, 
an A done at the Command of the Will, by 
ſome inferiour Faculty of the Soul ; As to open 
or ſhut ones Eyes, and this A& may be com- 
pell'd, the other, ſaies, is Attas clicitns, an 
A& allured or drawn forth by Allurement out of 
the Will, as to wil, to chooſe, to cleft, thishe 
Os OI 
$ t meta Or atm 
Command and Subjection to the Faculties of the 
Soul, as if a Commonwealth or Family 
within themſelves, and could ſpeak one to. an- 
other, which is very unproper in ſearching the 
Truth of a Queſtion) you may: obſerve , firſt, 
that to compel 2 wolyntary Act, is nothing elie 
but to will itz for it is all one to ay, my Will 
commands Doin 


a voluntary Attion , but that they that invented 
me Term, underſtood nor any Thing it f1gnift- 


Secondly, you. may obſerve, that 4#us elciunr, 
15 
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is exemplified by theſe Words, towil, to ele#, 
to chooſe, which are all one, and fo to will is here 
made an Ac of the Will 3 and indeed as the Will 
iS a Faculty or Power in a Mans Soul, fo to will 
is an Ac of it according to that Power ; but as 
itis abſurdly faid, that to dance is an Act allured 
or drawn by fair Means out of the Ability to 
dance; ſo is it allo to fay, that to will is an 
A allured or drawn out ofthe Power to will, 
which Power is commonly called the Will. How- 
ſoever it be, the Summ of his Lordſhip's Diſtin&ti- 
ON, is, that a voluntary Act may be done by Compul- 
fron, that is to ſay, by foul Means, but to will 
that or any Act cannot be but by Allwement, or 
fair Means. Now ſeeing fair Means, Allurements, 
and Enticements produce the Action which they 
do produce, as neceſſarily as foul Means and Threat- 
ning 3 it follows, that to wi& may be made as 
neceſſary as any a , that is done by Compulſion, 
So that Diſtinction of Attn: imperatus Alttas 
elicitus are but Words, and of no againſt 


oy 

His Lordſhip in the reſt of his Diſcourſe, 
reckoneth up the Opinion of certain Profeſſions 
of Men, tonching the Cauſes wherein the Ne- 
ceſlity of Things ( which they maintain ) con- 
fiſteth. And firſt he ſaith, the Afrologer deri- 
veth his Neceſſity from the Stars ; Sec ly, thar 
the Phyſician attributeth it to the Temper of the 
Body. For my part, I am not of their Opi- 
nion, becauſe, neither the Stars alone, nor t 
Temperature of the Patient alone is able to pro- 
duce any Effet, without the Concurrence of all 
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other Agents. For there is hardly any one Action, 
how caſual ſoever it ſeem, to the cauſing where+ 
of concur not whatſoever 45 in Reram Natura, 
which becauſe it is a great Paradox, and depends 
on many antecedent Specularions, I do not preſs 
in this On, bs diſputeth againſt che 
Opinion 0 that ſay, External Otjetts pre- 
ſented to Men of ſuch nd fuch Temperatures, do 
make their Actions meceſſary, and (ays, the Power 
ſuch Objetions have over us, proceeds from our 
own Fault, but that is nothing to the Purpoſe, if 
ſuch Fault of ours proceedeth from Cauſes not 
in our own Power, and therefore that Opinion 
may hold true for all that Antwer. 

Further he lays, Prayer, Faſting, &c. may alter 
our Habits; *tis true, but when they do (o, they 
are. Canſes of the contrar Habit, and make it ne- 
ceſſary, as the former Habit had been neceſlary, 
if Prayer, Faſting, &c. had not been. Beſides, 
we are not moved or diſpoſed to Prayer or any 
other Action, but by outward Objects, as pious 
Company, godly Preachers, of ſomething equi- 
valent. Fourthly, he ſays a reſolved Mind is not 
ealily ſurpriſed, as the Mind of Uhſes, who 
when others wept, alone wept not; and of the 
Philoſopher , that abſtained from Striking , be- 
cauſe he found himſelf angry ; and of him that 
poured out the Water when he was thirſty, and 
the like. Such Things I confeſs have, or may 
have been done, and do prove only that it was 
not neceſſary for Us then to weep, nor for 
that Philoſopher to ſtrike, nor for that other Man 
to drink 3 butit does not prove that it was not 

neceſlary 
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neceſſary for Uſes then to abſtain( as he did ) 
from Weeping, nor for the Philoſopher to abſtain ( as 
he did ) from Striking, nor for the other Man to 
forbear Drinking, and yet that was the Thing his 
Lordſhip ought to have proved: Laſtly his Lord- 
ſhip confeſſes , that the Diſpoſceion» of Objects 
may be dangerons tO Liberty , but cannot be 4de- 
feruttive. To which I anſwer, it is impoſhble : for 
Lyberty is never in any other anger than to be 
loſt ; and if it cannot be loſt ( which he confeſles ) 
I may infer, it can be inno Danger at all. 

The fourth Opinion his Lordſhip rejecteth, is 
of them that make the Will neceflarily to follow 
the laſt Difate of the Underſtandmg ; bur ie 
ſeems his Lordſhip underſtands that Tenet in an- 
other Sence than I do ; for he ſpeaketh as if 
they that held it, did ſuppoſe Men muſt diC- 
pute the Sequel 0 wy ion they do, great 
and ſmall, rothe leaſt Grain, which is a Thing 
his Lordſhip ( with Reaſon ) thinks untrue. 
Bur I rand it to ſignifie, that the ill fol- 
lows the /:/ Opinion or J»dgement iramediately 
preceding the Aim, concerning whether it be 
Good to do it ornot, whether he have weighed 
it long before, or not at all, and that I take 
to be-the Meaning of them that hold it. As for 
Examp le, when a Man ſtrikes, his Will to ſtrike 
follows neceſſarily that Thought he had of the Se- 
quel of his Stroke, immediately before the Lifting 
up of his Hand. Now if it be underſtood in 
that Sence, the 1aſ# Dictate of the Underſtand- 
ing does neceſſitate the Attion, nough not as the 
W Caute, 


wle Cauſe , yet as the laſt as the laſt 
Feather 
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Feather © neceſſitates: the Breaking of a Hor 
ſe's Back , when- there are fo many laid On 
before, as there needed bur the Addition of one 
to make the Weight ſuthcient. ki = 

Thar which his Lordſhip alledgerh- againſt this, 
bs, Firſt, our of a Peet, who in the Perſon of Aedes 
2s, 


—— — Fideo meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora ſequor. 


but that Saying ( as pretty as it is) is not true : 
for though Medea (aw many Realons to. forbear 
killing her Children, yer the laſt Dictate of her 
Judgement was, that the preſent Revenge on 
her Husband out-weighed thern all, and there- 
— a the wicked Action neceſſarily followed. 

the Story of the Roman, who of two Com- 
petitors, ſaid, one had the better Reaſon ; . but 
the other muſt have the Office. This alſo ma- 
keth againſt his Lordſhip, for the laſt Dictaze of 
his Judgement that had the Beſtowing of the Of- 
fhce, was this, That it was better to take a grear 
Bribe, than reward a great Merit. 

Thizdly , he objects that Things nearer the 
Sence,move more powerfully than Reaſon ; What 
followeth thevce but this, The Sence of the 
preſent Good is commonly more immediate ro 
the Aﬀtion, than the Forelight of the evil Con- 
ſequence to come ? Fourthly, whereas: his Lord- 
ſhip aies, that do what a Man can . he ſhall 
forrow more for the Death of his Son than for 
che Sin of his Soul, makes ncthing- to: the laſt 
DiRare of the -—m_m—_— ; 3 but it argues plain- 


ly 
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oo Sorrow for Sin is not wolnntery, and by 


, that Kepentance proceedeth from 
Canſes. 


The laſt Part of this Diſcourſe containeth 
his Lordſhips Opinion about reconciling Liber- 
CONES Greer and Drew of Gut, adhays 
wiſe than ſome Divine: have done, againſt whom, 
he faies, he had formerly written a Treatiſe , 
out of which ke repeateth only ewo Things : 
One is, That we ought not to deſert a certain Trath, 
for not being able to comprehend the certain Man- 
ner.of it, I ſay the ſame, as for Example, 
that his Lordſhip oughe not to deſert this certain 
Truth, That there are certain and neceſſary Canſes 


which mahe every Man to will what he willeth, 
though he 'do net yet conceive in what Manner 
the wil of Man is cauſed. And yet I think the 


Manner of it is not very hard to conceive, fee- 
ing we ſee daily , that Praiſe Diſpraiſe, Reward 
and Puniſhment , goed and evil Sequels of 
Attions retained in Afemory, do frame and make 
us to the Eleftien of whatſoever it be that we 
ele, and that the Afemery of ſuch Things pro- 
ceeds from the Senſes , and Senſe from the Ope- 
ration of the 0bjetts of Senſe ( which are exter- 
nal to us, and governed only by God Almighty) 
and by Conſequence all A#ions, even of free and 
veluntary Agents, are neceſſary. 

The other Thing that he repeateth, is, that 
the belt Way to reconcile Contingence and Liberty 
with Preſcience and the Decrees of God, is to {ubject 
future Contingencies to the Aſpett of God. The fame 
is alſo my Opinion , but contrary to what his 
Lerdihip all this while laboured to prove. Bye 

rnerto 


—_— mM. BEG ooo 


” Yo | 
we muſt (ubje&t them , according to that P2- 
ew which they have in Ererhicy, which he 
ot be done by them that , conceive 
Erernity to be ai everlaſting Surceſion , . biit 
only by them that conceive it as an mdiviſ.. 
ble Point, "To which I anſwer, that aſfloon as 
I can conceive Eternity to be an indiviſible Point, 
or any Thing, but an everlaſting Swccefſion, I 
will renounce all that I have written on this 
ſubjet. I know S. Thomas Aquinas calls Eter- 
nity, Nunc ftans, an ever-abiding now 3 which 1s 
ealie en to ſay, bur though I fain would, 
yet I could never conceive ir, they that can, 
are more happy than I. But in the mean Time 
his Lordſhip alloweth all Men to be of my 
Opinion, ſave only thoſe that can conceive in 
their Minds a Nunc ftans, which I think are 
none. I underſtand as little how it can be true 
his Lord(hip faies, that Ged is not juſt but faſtice 
it ſelf; not wiſe, but Wiſdm it (elf ; not Erer- 
nal, but Eternity it (elf ; nor how he concludes 
thence, that Erernity is a Point indiviſible, and not 
a Sxcce/ſion, nor in what Sence it can be faid, 
that an infinite Point , and wherein is no Succeſ- 
ſon, can comprehend all Time, though "Time be 
ſucceſſive, Theſe Phraſes I'nnd not 1n the Seri 
tere, | wonder therefore what was the Delign 
of the Sckool-men to bring them up, unlels they 
X 2 thoughe 


Reſerve of Diſtunftions. are defeated. And now 
your Lordſhip ſhall have my Doctrine concern- 
mg the ſame Queſtion, with my Keaſon: for it, 
poſitively, and as briefly as I can, without any 
Terms of Arr, in plain Eng/if. 


MY 
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OPINION 
LIBERTY 


NECESSITY. 


Irſt I conceive , that when it cometh 

into a Mans Mind to do or not to do 

. ſome certain Action, if hehave no Time 

to deliberate, the Doing it or Abſtaining 
neceſſarily follow the preſe 8 Thought he hath of 
the good or evil Conſequence thereof to himſelf. 
As for Example, In ſudden Anger, the Aim (hall 
follow the it of Revenge; in ſudden Fear, 
the Thoughrof Eſcape. Alſo when a Man hath 
Time to deliberate , but deliberates not, becaaſe 
never any Thing appeared that could make him 
| X 3 doubt, 
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doubt of the Conſequence, the Aion follows 
bis Opinion of the Goodneſs or Harm of it. The(e 
Adcions I call VOLUNTARY, ( MyLotd) 
if * underſtand him aright that calls them 
SPONTANEOUS. I call them Yolnta- 
ry, becauſe thoſe Aion: that follow immedi- 
ately .the /af Appetite, are Voluntary, and here 
where is 7 only ANPEe, that - is o_ A 
Bekdes, 'tis reaſonable to punilh a 74 1- 
on, Which could not be juſtly done bs Man to 
Man, unleſs the ſame were Voluntary, For no 
A#ion of a Man can be faid to be without Delibe- 
ration, though never {o ſudden, becauſe it is ſup- - 
Med he had Time to deliberate all the 
ime of his Life, whether he ſhould do that Kind 
of Action or not. And hence it is, that he that 
killeth in a ſudden Paſſion of Avger, ſhall never- 
theleſs be juſtly put to Death,becauſe all the Time 
wherein he was alle to,confxder whethey to kill 
wae Good gr Evil, ſhall be hel for We Fore 
tinual Deliberation, and conſequently the Killing 
4þall be j Bed to proceed from Eleftion, 
| Y hal K F wen yam ita, 
W ut CO 2 ng Qr not Go it, tar 
he does nothing elſe-vyt wa Fe whether it be 
. betcer Þ wy v- todo it ornot to go L = 
(0 confuader an ON, 1S tO. ynagine t on/e- 
of itboth goed and evil, From whence is 
ASL 


Jones | 
ro he ink t Deliberation 15 nothing elſe 


alrernare Irnaginatjon of the good and evi/ Sequels g! 
an Aion, or ( which is the fame Thing) alter- 
nate Hope and Fear, gr alternate. Apperire to do 
or quit the Aion of which he deliberateth. 
Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, I conceive that in all Deliberations,, 
that is to fay, in all alternate Succeſſion of con- 
trary Appetites, the laſt is that which we callche 
- WILL, and is immediately next before 
ko od or next before the 
Doing it - become impoſſible. All other 
Appetiter to do , and to quit, that come up- 
on a Man during his Deliberations, are cal- 
led Intentions , and Jnclinations, but not wills F 
there being but one Will, which alſo in this Caſe 
may be called the /af Will, though the Intentions 
change often. 

Fourthly, I conceive that thoſe Aftiors, which 
a Man is faid to do upon Deliberation, are ſaid 
odor uqpeproy— - 

Voluntary Acti an 10n pr 
from Elettien is the ſame Thing 3 and that of a 
Voluntary Agent, it. i5 all one to lay , heis free, and 
to (ay, he hath not made an End of Deliberating. 

Fifthly, I conceive Liberty to be nehely detned 
in this Manners Liberty is the Abſence of all the 
impediments to Attien that are not contained in the 
Nature and intrinſeeal Ynality of the Agent. As 
for Example, the Water is {aid to deſcend free- 
h, or to have Zibery to deſcend by the Chanel 
of the River, becauſe there is no Impediment 
that Way, but noe a-croſs, becauſe the Banks are 

. And though the Water cannot 
aſcend , yet Men never ſay it wants theLiberry to 
aicend , hn thi acw/ty or Power, becauſe the 

mpedi is in the Nature of the Water, and 
intrinfecal. So alſo we ſay, he thatis tied, wants 
the Liberty to go, m_ che Impedimeas is noc 
; + 
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in him, but in his Bands; whereas we ſay not ſo 
of him that is ſick or lame, becauſe the Impedi- 
ment is in himſelf. 

Sixthly, I conceive that nothing raketh Begin- 
ning from i: /eff, but from the A#io of ſome 
other immediate Agent without it. ſelf. And 
that therefore, when firſt a Man hath an Appe- 
tire or Will to ſomething, to which immedi- 
ately before he had no Appetite nor Will, 
the Cauſe of his #i#, is not the Fill it felf but 
femething elſe not in his own Diſpoling. So that 
whereas it is out of Controverſie, that of Ye- 
luntary Actions the will is the neceſſary Cauſe , 
and by this which is (aid, the it is allo cavſed by 
other Things whereof it diſpoſeth not, it follow- 
eth, that Voluntary Actions have all of them »e- 
ceſſary Cauſes, and therefore are rneceſſirared, 

Seventhly, I hold that to be a ſufficient Canſe , 
to which nothing is wanting that 1s needful co 
the Producing of the Effett. The ſame alſo is a 
neceſſary Cauſe. For if it be poſſible that a /+f- 
ficient Cauſe ſhall not bring forth the Efef?, then 
chere wanteth ſomewhat which was needful to 
te Producing of it, and fo the Cauſe was not /uf- 
ficierrs, bur if it be impoſſible that a ſufficiev! Cauſe 
ould not produce the Effe#, then 1s a ſufficient 
Canie a nerefſary Cauſe ( for» that is ſaid to pro- 
duce an Effect neceſſarily that cannot but produce 
ic. Hence it is manifeſt, that whatſoever is 
produced, is produced neceſſarily : for whatſoever 
i< produced hath had a /«fficiews Cauſe to produce 
jt, or elite it had not been; and therefore alſo 
Volatary Attions are neceſſitated. 


Laltly, 


whe 


extany Deſkbds of a 
ent, _— =_—— w _ 


all Things are preſent whic | 
duce the can nevertheleſ; not es it, J in- 
plies a Contradidtion, and is Non- 

much as to ſay, The Cauſe may be ſuffcien 

5 fo fay, neceſſary, and yet hs Effett ſhall not 


> a _—_ es 


MY 
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* 


My Reaſons. 


| Thou the firſt five Points, wherein it is explica- 
ted 1. what Spontanityis ;, 2. what Deliberation 
is j 3. what os and ary es, 4. what 
a free Agent iS; 5.W iberty 15, can no 
hon nr ro rmaphig he? bn pre Ln 
perience on on himſe remembri 
what heuſeth in his Mind, that is, what he himſe 
meaneth when he (aithan Action is (pontaneoms, 2 
Man deliberates ; ſuch is his #4, that Agent or that 
Attion is free, Now he that reflecteth ſo on himſelf, 
cannot but be ſatished,that Deliberation is the Conſe- 
deration of the good and evil Sequels of an Afton to come; 
that by Spentanity is meant inconſiderate Aftion ( or 
elſe nothing is meant by it) ; that #illis the laft A# 
of oxy Deliberation, that a free Agent is he that can ds 
ih il and forbear if he will 3 and that Likeryi 
Abſerce of external Impediments. t, to e 
that out of Colo {peak not what they conceive, 
Þ they hear, and are not able, or will not 


CIS 


the Pains tro confider what they think 
mM ay hear ſuch Words, no Argument 
can be ſufficient , becauſe Experience and AMar- 
ter of Fatt is not verified by other Mens Ar- 
guments, but by ny own Senſe and Me- 
mory. For Example, How can it be proved that to 


leve a Thing and to think it geedis all one, to _ 


ine any Thing to begin withaut 4 Caſe, can no 
biker Way be but by wying how 
he can imagine it 3 but if he try, he 2s 
much Realon ( if there. be go Cauſe of the 
Thing ) to conceive it ſhould begin at one Time 
a5 another, that he hath equal Reaſon to think is 
Id begin at all Times, which is im , 
and e be muſt think there was ſpe- 
cial Cauſe why « began then, rather than ſoones 
or later or elſe that it began never, but was 
eternal. 


neceſſary. before 'twas thrown. Far wy is was 
thrown, it had a Beginning, and coaſequently a 

cien» Cauſe to it, coalting in 
Dice partly in outward Things, as the Poſture 
he Parts of the Hd, the ure of Force # 
plied by the Caſter, the Poſture of the Parts of 
the Table, andthe like. In Summ there-was nothing 
wanting which was neceflarily requiliteto the Pro- 
qc eg particular Cab and cook y 
the Caſt was neceflarily. thrown.z for if it had noe 
been thrown,there had wanted ſorgewhatrequilite 
| to 
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to the throwing of it, and ſo the Cauſe had not 
been /«fficient, In the like Manner it may be pro 
ved that every other Accident how contingens {0” 
ever it ſeem, or how Yoluntary ſoever it be, is 
_— = that my Lord 
res a may be pro- 
ved alfo in this manner. Let the Caſe be put , 
for Example, of the Weather. *[is neceſſary that 
to morrow it ſhall rain or not rain. It there- 
fore it be not neceſſary it ſhall rain, itis neceſſary 
it ſhall not rain, otherwiſe there is no Neceſſity . 
that the Propoſition, /t ſhall rain or net rain, 
be true. I know there be ſome that ſay, it may 
neceſlarily be true that one of the two thall come 
to paſs, but not, ſingly that it ſhall rain, or that 
itſhallnot rain, which is as much as to ſay, oe of 
them is neceſſary, yet neither of them is neceſſary; and 
therefore to fon to avoid that Abſurdity, they 
make.a Diſtingion, that neither of them is true de- 
terminate,but indeterminate;which Diſtinction either 
fignittes no more but this, One ofthem is crue, bur 
we know not which, and ſo the Neceſſity remains, 
though we know itnot ; or if the Meaning of the 
Diſtinction be not that, it hath no Meaning, and 
they might as well have ſaid, One of is 
tae T:iririce but neither of them, Ti patulice, 
The laſt Thing in which allo confiſteth the 
whole Controverlie, namely that there is no ſuch 
Thing as an Agent, which when all Things requi- 
ſite to Attion are preſet , can nevertheleſs forbear 
te produce it; or ( which is all one ) that there is 
no ſuch Thing as Freedom from Neceſſity, 15 yr in- 
ferred from that which hath been before alledged. 
For if it be an Agent it can work, and if it wk, 
& ruere 
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there is nothing wanting of what is requiſite to 
produce the Aion, and conſequently the Cauſe 
of the Action is ſufficient, and if ſ«fficienr, then 
alſo neceſſary, as hath be=n proved betore. 
us you ſee how the Inconveniences, which 

his Lordſhip objefteth muſt follow upon the 
holding of Neceſſity, are avoided, and the Neceſſity 
it ſelf demonftratively proved. To which I could 
add, if I thought it good Logick, the Inconvenience 
of denying Neceſſiry, as that it deſtroyerh'both the 
D—_—_ the _— of a __ for 
whatſoever Ged hath pwrpoſed to bring to by 
Mean, as an Inſtrument, or foreſeerh thall come to 
als; a Man, if he have Liberty (ſuch as his 
Lordſhip afhrmeth) from . Neceſſitation z might 
fruſtrate, and make not to come to paſs, and Ged 
(ſhould cither not foreknow it , and not decree it, 
or he ſhould fercknow ſuch Things ſhall be, as 
{hall never be, and decree that which ſhall never 
come to paſs, 

is is all hath come into my Mind touchin 
this Queſtion fince I laſt conſidered it. And 
humbly beſeech your Lordthiys ro communicate 
it only to my Lord _ And to praying 
God to bor your Loxdiiip in all your Dos 
ſigns, I take leave and am, 

My moſt Noble and moſt obliged Lard, 


Roven Aug. 20, Tour moſt humble 
165 2. 


Servant, 


Thomas Hobbs. 
FIX £5 


Book Pritued fot, and Sold by Mat- 
thew Galiflover, and Hyiry Rogers. 


from faniratorit: of Tables for the for- 
& bearance and diſcount of Money, wherein 

2 famms from 15000 /, to1 5. from 1 diy td 
365. with the Rebate of all ſumtns, from a rtionth 


to 36; Of 

Likewiſe Tables for tlie fotbearince, Diſcourit 
i princes for thouſe of hs Majetes Erekque, 

0 
Cuſtom-houſe and Exciſe-Office, but now wives 
for publick good. 

By Robert Clavel Gerit. Student in the Mathems- 
ticks. The Third Edition. 

Alſo ext Tables who jm nr Hurd 

 modiries, all performed by Addition only, for 
the help of the meaneſt capacity. 1683, 

A Journal, or a moſt particular Account of all 
that paſſed in the late Siege of Yiema, Writ- 
ten by a principal Officer, who was in the 
Townduring the whole time of the Siege. And 
ſkne by Authority to the Imperial Commiſſ- 
oner at the Dyer of Karichomne. Tranflated out 
of High-Dutch by His Majeſties ſpecial Com- 


Par- 


General upon the Statute 25 of Ew. 3. cap. 2. 
being the te of Treaſon, to which'are ad- 
ded Caſes of Prerogative Treaſon, &c.' by the 
Right Honourable Francis Bacon, Lord Vera- 


Of the Law Terms : a Diſcourſe written by the 
Learned Antiquary Sir Henry Spelman, wherein 
the Laws of the Jews,Grecians, Romans Saxonrand 
Normans, relating to this ſubje&t are fully ex- 


Pp . 

The Lord Bacons Apothegms, 

KTPOT IAIAEITA, or the inſtitution and Life of 
Cyrxs the Great in eight Books; written in 
Greek, by that fam Philoſopher, and Ge- 
neral, Xenophon of Athens, And from the Ori- 

inal done into Engliſh. The four firſt Books 

y Fra. Digby; the four laſt by fob» Norris, Bel- * 
low of All-Sexls Colledge in Oxford. Now in 
the Preſs. 


Tre 


ars, pos ad Eg fo _ A 
Edicon. —_ Gilliflover, hero 


